

































A little higher 
priced than other 
makes, 
but its superior 
qualities 
justify 
the additional 
expenditure 
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WESTON S 
| LEDGER 
PAPER 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mills ‘at 
Dalton, Mass. 


Our | 
Selling Agents in 
Chicago are 
BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 
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C. B. Prescott, Treas. 


T. Henry SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 


(alley F 


For He sg Printing, Bromide Printing, 
rinting, 


Bercy Iass., IS. S.A. 


paper 0° 


Chemically Pure 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 








**Valley Paper Co. 


**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 


**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1902’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 


**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ 


**Our Ledger’’ 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost = No. 1 Linens 


“Old Eastion Linen and Bon 
Standard for Fine A Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1902’ 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 


**Valley Forge’’ Fiats 


No. 1 Bond 1902’° 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Cemmercial Bond 1902’’ 


One-half Regular List 


amet all the 
No. 2 Ledgers 


Extra-superfine . 


As good as the best 
Extra-fine quality 





THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 





Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 
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(id Berkshire [fills 





Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 








FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 





EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 





Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SIMPLEX tyre setter 


PROMISES ARE EASY, BUT 


It Is Performances That Count! 


Any machine should be judged not. by what its 
makers promise, but. by what, its users say about 
it.. A machine which has no users offers no basis 
for a judgment, as to its merits or — otherwise. 








Two specimen letters regarding the Simplex are printed below: 


From THOS. J. BLAIN, Daily Jtem, Port Chester, N.Y.: ‘‘ We don’t know now 
how we ever got along so long without the Simplex. It not only does the work better than 
hand compositors, but the ‘ghost’ hobbles around a good deal easier on Monday nights 
since we got it. In other words, it is a big money-saver.”’ 


From MARC D. JOHNSON, Register, Randolph, N. Y.: ‘‘ Your statement that by 
the use of the Simplex a publisher can reduce expenses, make more profit, issue better papers, 
and take the lead in his field, is CERTAINLY TRUE. After using the Simplex more than 
two years, 1 KNOW what it will do. I can set type at a net cost that is cheaper than I 
have heard of any other machine working. The Simplex is all right. Long may it continue 
to alleviate the ills of the country newspaper man.” 


And we have hundreds of similar letters. 











The SIMPLEX is sold on easy terms, or leased 
with option to purchase—monthly payments less 
than it will save in the pay roll. Pays for itself. 
Let us quote you our best. proposition. 


( ? 
THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


HERBERT L. BAKER, General Manager 


200 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
407 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Ault G 
Wiborg Co. 


¥ MAKERS OF y 
Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
Copperplate 


SS 


Lithographers’ 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 












































Importers of Cincinnati, 
Lithographic tg 
anit . Saint Louis, 
Supplies and Torrente 
Bronzes. London. 




















CARMICHAEL, WILSON & CO., Ltd. . . Agents . . SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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Ghe “Century” 
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Strong Words! 


‘I do not believe that the importance and value 
of that compensating device which keeps the cylinder 
of the Century from dipping into the margins of the 
forms is thoroughly understood or appreciated by 
printers in general. In my opinion no press should 
be without it, and no press can be called a modern, 
up-to-date, labor-saving, money-making machine 
which does not possess it.”’’ 


Such is the opinion of a prominent printer who has no prejudices, but 
who knows the value of any device which will save time in make-ready and 
increase the life of his type and plates. 

Every press not possessing an Automatic Compensator like that 
the ‘*Century”’ has, will drop in the margins sooner or later. 

Every press also, not locked together between the bed and cylinder 
throughout the printing stroke by means of an immovable continuous 
rack and gear, as the ‘‘Century”’ is, will lose register and slur sooner 
or later when the back-lash comes in the driving gears between the bed 
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and cylinder. 


You simply buy future trouble and expense at these most vital points 
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when you fail to invest your money in a mechanically accurate machine like 
the **Century.’’ There is no other escape from these well recognized evils. 
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Ghe Campbell Company 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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For Fine Color and Half=-Tone Work, and 
For Phenomenal Speed, 


The CENTURY PRESS 
At the Paris Exposition 


Was Awarded 
THE GOLD MEDAL 


And we present herewith an 
illustration of it. 


As the great color experts of the world, the judgment of the French 
is the highest recommendation that can be obtained, and we submit the 
fact of this award for your consideration. 


Note—The Century Press is the highest 
priced machine upon the market. 
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Ghe Campbell Company 


S534 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C.,. LONDON 
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Je HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC PREKY 
COMPANY? 












































Land-slide 
of 
Orders 


Recent sales have broken all previous records, and we are now struggling 
under a land-slide of orders. If our friends will be patient, we 
will soon meet their demands. Trust us to make arrange- 
ments to handle all the business in sight. 





Really, it is only the expected which has happened. For years every one has known that when 
the Automatic Sheet-Feed Press really came, the demand would be almost unlimited. 


There is also a nice business on the old reliable LITTLE WONDER. The BIG BROTHER 
towers higher, but does not eclipse the little fellow. 


Living up to our guaranty of 5,000 net per hour, on separate sheets of ordinary 
cut paper, 1s what brings the business. 


P.S.—When we refer to “‘type forms”’ in connection with our presses, we mean forms of the 
ordinary type which you have in your cases. This, within limits, may be used on all our presses. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp Co.Lony BuILpING NEW YORK — 26 CortTLanpT STREET 
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The Many-sided Harris. 


the Tag Manufacturer 
The Harris has proved itself indispensable, printing 125,000 single tags per 
day, day in and day out, with frequent changes, or in gangs of four if desired. 


the Counter-Check Book Manufacturer 
We say that the Harris can be run with numbering heads, printing in one color 
and numbering with another at the same impression. —The demand made upon 
us by printers of this specialty is now met by recent devices of our Mr. C.G. 
Harris and others, and counter-check books are being economically produced 
on the Harris. 


To the Manufacturer of Gummed Labels 
The Harris is highly economical. 


To the Maker of Manifold Impression Books 


The close automatic register of the Harris is a high recommendation. 


To the Seedsman 
The Harris is useful for seed packets, flat or made up, and for a hundred 
other things. 


To the Manufacturer of Paper Nowelties 
What the Harris will do is a good reason for corresponding with us. 


To the Manufacturer of Jewelers’ Cards 
The Harris is as useful as to the tag men or the card index maker. 


To all large Manufacturers doing their own Printing 
The Harris is unusually attractive, because as a class, they always figure costs. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp Cotony BuILpING NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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The 24 
DUPLEX 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


FLAT-BED WEB-PERFECTING 


NEWSPAPER PRESS 


IN THE WORLD 


IME ———— Time Is Money. 
aA\ 7 Cc S YPE———— Type Costs Money. 
ROUBLE — Trouble Wastes Money. 


Recent Sales: 


SENTINEL, Keene, N. H., SUN, Hamilton, Ohio, 
The second Duplex sold to the Sentinel. The third Duplex sold in this town. 


NEW YORK HERALD (Paris), WHIG, Quincy, III, 


The second Duplex sold to the Herald. The third Duplex sold in this town. 


ADVERTISER, London, Ont., JOURNAL, Battle Creek, Mich., 


The fourth Duplex sold in this town. The second Duplex sold in this town. 
STAR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., FREE PRESS, London, Ont., 

The third Duplex sold in this town. Third Duplex sold to the Free Press. 
GAZETTE, Xenia, Ohio. TRIBUNE, Kokomo, Ind. JOURNAL, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
ITEM, Clinton, Mass. DEMOCRAT, Kankakee, III. EL MUNDO, Havana, Cuba. 




















The sale to the London, Ont., Free Press includes two presses. The Free Press 
has been printed on a Duplex press for nearly ten years. In 1901 the manager 


wrote us as follows: 


‘* We have been using the Duplex Press since August, 1892, and words can not express the satisfaction it 
has given. The repairs during this time have been trifling. ‘The saving in stereotyping is estimated at about 
$16,000. You can show our paper to intending purchasers, that they may see how nicely it is printed. We 
have not the advantages of those buying the new machine. If we had one of your present machines we could 
turn out the handsomest printed paper in America. ‘The stereotype press manufacturers come around trying to 
sell, but our answer has always been, ‘ We are satisfied, and the Duplex is a treasure.’ ’’ 


SPEAKING OF STEREOTYPING reminds us of an item printed recently 
in a journal devoted to the printer’s craft. Here are two sentences: 


‘*To dwell upon the manifold troubles of the stereotyping department would be to recount a long tale of 
agony with which every publisher is far too sadly conversant. The uncertainty of the work, the difficulty of 
reproducing illustrations properly, the waste of the most valuable minutes in a newspaper’s life — between the 
closing of forms and the printing of papers— and the expense of it all have been hair-grayers to many a news- 
paper man.’’ 


The stereotyper’s troubles, so vividly portrayed in the above excerpt, are 
avoided by the use of a Duplex Press. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 




































































ben in the couvse of a printer’s business experience it becomes ad- 
visable for him to dissolve the bands which have bound him to the 
worst evils of the competitive system, which a decent vespect for his own 
welfare compels him sooner ov later to do, it is incumbent upon him to 
decide upon certain standard grades of stock that he will use, and adhere 
firmly to such standards. in Sond stock for stationery and similar uses, 


it is well known to the English-speaking world that “Old Bampshire 
Boud” is the standard. 


We, therefore, the makers and selling agents thereof, do hereby 
declare that we stand ready and willing to supply “Old Hampshire Bond” 
in large or small quantities to all printers who purpose to command the 
best and most profitable trade in their respective cities and towns, and to 
this end we pledge onrselues to heep in onr warehouses at all times a sut- 
ficient stock thereof to supply without delay the wants of such printers. 


Ju witness whereof, we have hereto set our hands and the seal of 
“Old Hampshire Bond” on this fourth day of Duly in the year of the 
Independence of the Wnited States the one hundred and twenty-seventh, 
and of the Hampshire Paper Company the thirty-seventh. 


tue MAKERS, Llampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


THE SELLING AGENTS 


A. Storrs & Bement Co., Boston Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis 
Edward J. Merriam Co., New York Bradner Smith & Co., Chicago 

Irwin N. Megargee & Co., Philadelphia F. O. Sawyer Paper Co., St. Louis 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Limited, New Orleans Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City 
Alling & Cory, Rochester Scarf & O'Connor Co., Dallas and Houston 
R. H. Thompson, Buffalo Wright, Barrett & Stilwell Co., St. Paul 
McDonald &¢ Fisher, Baltimore Minneapolis Paper Co., Minneapolis 

E. Morrison Paper Co., Washington, D.C. Western Paper Co., Omaha 

Southern Paper Co., Richmond Carter, Rice & Co., Denver 

W. W. McBride & Co., Pittsburg Western Newspaper Union, Salt Lake City 
Johnston & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Blake, Moffit & Towne, San Francisco 
Union Paper and Twine Co., Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co.,Cincinnatit Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Oregon 
Dresskell-Jupp Paper Co., Detroit American Paper Co., Seattle 
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THE SHERIDAN 
ROD EMBOSSING PRESSES 





This Press is built in several sizes and is especially designed for lithographers, manufacturers 
of leather goods, wall paper, tin sign makers, photograph mounts and all classes 
of embossed work where great pressure is required. Full informa- 
tion, circulars and prices furnished upon application. 





T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK LONDON CHICAGO 
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DEXTER FOLDERS AND 
FEEDERS 


Folders for Every Class of Work. 
Feeders for Printing Presses and Folding Machines. 


THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS 
FEEDING MACHINE. 


' Dexter Feeders are equipped with many patented devices which make them profitable investments. 

No electrical attachments are used. All automatic devices are mechanically controlled. 

The driving power is transmitted by shafting, thus doing away with the objectionable use of chain belt. 

The feed table is run up and down quickly by power without operating the press. 

The feeder can be run independently of the press; thus, sheets can be delivered to the drop guides 
of the press without operating the press. 

The use of Dexter Feeding Machines means the saving of pay-roll and a material increase in production. 


Write for Full Information. 


women DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


smuiian, . «+ 46 FARRINGDON STREET "ie H I C A G O NEW YORK B O S T O N 


TORONTO, . . 26 FRONT STREET, WEST 
MELBOURNE, . . . 395 FLINDERS LANE 315 Dearborn St. 290 Broadway 12 Pearl Street 
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For Bible Work '} For Book Work 
$3 $3 


For Catalogue Work 





























ROP-ROLL MARGINAL- FEED MACHINE. has Automatic Sheet Retarder, 
Automatic Registers, Automatic Head Perforators that overcome ‘‘ buckling,’’ Auto- 
matic Points and Adjustable Packing Boxes. This is the only machine on the market 
that will handle any weight of paper from India, or Bible paper, up to coated book. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES OF WORK 








MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


BRI, TA, 


New YorK AGENCY: CHICAGO AGENCY: 
H. B. EGBERT & CoO. CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 


21 New Chambers Street. 304 Dearborn Street. 
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F there was ever a time in the commercial history of the United States when 
the best and highest class of illustrating ought to be done, that time is 


Right Now 


for the simple reason that the general public, the buying public, has become 
a discriminating public, and quickly and readily discriminates between the 
good and the bad, and the natural tendency in buying is governed by a dis- 
criminating sense and an appreciation of the good. No manufacturer or 
advertiser can afford to buy a lower quality of designs and engravings than 
the best —viz.: That of the 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO. 


21-23-25 PLyMouTH Court (The ‘‘Court of Excellence’’) 


n. Mgr. H.C. LAMMERS, Vice-Pres. & Art Dir. 
fice, 111 Fifth Av SCAR E. BINNER, P: 
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Read ‘The Truthful Narrative of the Man Behind the Gun"’ in the July number of our magazine, 
mmercial Originality. One Dollar per year for a continuous display of up-to-date Designing 


‘0 
and Engraving 
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CCORDING to all authorities on printing, 
its immediate future progress lies in the 
direction of color work, and there is no 
doubt that both from a commercial and 
artistic standpoint there is a power in 

colors, appealing as they do to the eye, to the atten- 
tion, and to the artistic sense, with a force wholly 
lacking in plain black work. It is therefore quite 
natural that we should have some pride in having 
to some extent given our assistance to this progress 
by the introduction of our ““ DOUBLETONE” 
Blacks and Colored Inks. 

The greatest impediment to the production of 
fine color printing has undoubtedly been the great 
difference in the working and covering properties 
of all pigments heretofore known when compared 
to black. Even the strongest and most intense 
colors have always been weak compared to biack, 
necessitating a thicker film when printing, which 
naturally not only interfered with the cleanliness 
and intensity of the work, but robbed it to a great 
extent of its true values of light and shade—leaving 
altogether out of consideration the technical diffi- 
culties in the printing itself. 

The name“ DOUBLETONE?” forthese inks has 
its origin in the fact that the ““DOUBLETONE”’ 
Blacks and Colored Blacks print almost black in 
solid work, and show a tinge of the secondary color 
in fine half-tone work, and a variety of effects ac- 
cording to the fineness of the screen; thus is pro- 
duced a contrast of two or more colors, which we 
call ‘* DOUBLETONE.”’ 

Irrespective of the beautiful and artistic results 
consequent on the ‘‘DOUBLETONE” effect of 
these inks, their great value to the printer lies in 
their enormous intensity, which in the BLACK 
DOUBLETONE INKS, as well as in the COL- 
ORED DOUBLETONE INKS, is incomparably 
greater than that of any inks, blacks or colors, here- 
tofore known. The result is that with the applica- 
tion of a film of ink infinitely thinner than could 





formerly be used of any colored ink, an intensity of 
effect is produced which really shows the half-tone 
in its true value; and, as has been recently said by 
one of our leading printers—‘* These ‘DOUBLE- 
TONE’ Inks give the printer a new power.”’ 

We, ourselves, had no adequate conception of 
what these inks mean to the printer, until we began 
to receive from all sides specimens of work done 
with them, under various conditions, and letters of 
appreciation from the best printers in the land, who 
state they are now able to produce printing, not 
only at a comparatively smaller outlay of time and 
material, but also with effects impossible to achieve 
heretofore by any process. 

We wish to call attention again to the fact that 
it is the enormous intensity of these inks which not 
only enables unique effects to be produced with 
them, but makes them the cheapest inks, pound 
for pound, that can possibly be. used, as their cover- 
ing capacity is so great that they go at least thirty 
per cent further than any BLACK inks that have 
heretofore been produced. 

For the benefit of those who have not yet used 
these inks, we would say that there are no special 
manipulations of any kind necessary. —They can be 
used like any good black inks, with the exception only 
that it is necessary to apply much less ink, asthe color 
becomes stronger and more intense as it dries. 

These inks are bound to introduce themselves 
wherever good printing is done. They will become 
a necessity in every printing-office, because as the 
attention of publishers and others who give orders 
for printing are called to them, there is no doubt 
that they will insist on having their work done with 
these ‘‘ DOUBLETONE” Inks in many cases. It 
is for this reason that we take this means of calling 
the attention of those who have not yet become 
interested in these ““‘DOUBLETONE?” Inks, and 
would say that we shall be pleased to forward speci- 
mens of commercial work done with these inks, 
and give further details on application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Inkmakers 


Principal Office .... 146th Street and Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
Downtown Office .. 23 Frankfort Street ......... NEW YORK 
Western Branch ... 45 Plymouth Court ......... CHICAGO 














































The BLACK 
of this insert 
is a Speci- 
men of Our 


40 
ut 


Black 


Tt is Sold at— 
Aoc. in pound lots 
A0c. in 100 pound lots 
40¢. in 1000 pound lots 


Chis Ink 
is $0 
Black = 


when placed 
alongside of 
other Blacks 
of Higher 
Price, it 





makes them 
all look Grey 


ye 


A Crial_ will 
convince you 
of the merits 
of this Ink 














THIS SPECIMEN IS ONE OF OUR STANDARD COLORS 


JACQUEMINOT RED 


It is a Fine Worker & & Price, $2.50, List 














WE We give the 
Manufacture ses ie 
any Prices # # 
Goods You : 
= ¥. €. Okie 
an 
Remember g Om p an y 
Alway: Ss Kenton Place 
THE BEST Philadelphia, Pa. 
U. S. A. 
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0“ Cut Black 


«é Please ship Us 30 Ibs. of your Cut Ink such as WE 
have had before. 
THE Bl -RLINGTON FREE PRESS 


¥ 


e are much pleased 


«« Ink came Om. K.5 thus far W 
with it.’” 
DE WE y DA VIS PRINTING co. 


¥ 
«© Your ink we find the pest we can get for the 
money” 

THE oTrTAWws PRINTING co., Ltd. 


eference to Y 
5 we See, } 
’ 


capital ink, 
thing We h 
Wolverha apn. Engla nd. 


>, 
petter satisfac we than the $1.5° that 


s before yours.’ 
COARP pUBLISHING co. 


«Jt gives US 
we have been using 
THE 


» 
oo Ibs. 4oct. Cut a for 


via freight 1 
d of 7000 PE hour.’ 


«¢ Ship us 
x at spee 


Webb Press running 
NG co. 
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( thousand ) \bs 
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a, Ni/ megen, 


April y5th, 190% 
We ) ink all right, the best for the 
money: 

C.BuF USSEL, Buffalo, New: 


PRINTED ON 
SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL 
MADE BY 
IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Is again Rebuilt and is Now in Operation. 


THIS PAPER 


is the first that was run over 
the new machines, and, while 
fairly satisfactory, will be 
still further improved in the 
next number. & F&F EEE EL 


EIS SASL MSR SRE AEM BAL en Atleenee a ate haan sts. Bidcsks ‘ 


























The New Coating Mill has a product of 200,000 pounds 
daily, and all our raw stock will be made 
in our New Paper Mill, 


The Largest Book Mill in the World 





The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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‘The Huber Press 
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Do you know any thing of the Huber Printing Press P 


Would you not think, as a progressive printer, a few hours 
well spent in looking into its new features P_ For instance: 


THE HUBER drives direct—no intermediate gears. 


THE BED AND CYLINDER are locked with a registering device under center of bed, 
adjustable so as to prevent lost motion. 


THE PYRAMID DISTRIBUTION ensures the finest effects from the ink. 
THE ANGLE ROLLERS are geared to travel with the plate. 
THE BRAKE, BACK-UP and many other labor-saving devices. 


The HUBER is rigid —the Register is perfect. The machine is the finest built. 
It gives the largest product. 


LET US HAVE A CONFERENCE WITH YOU. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AGeEnNTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Acents, Sypey, N. S.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. H.W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Acent, Enctanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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WALTER SCOTT &CO. geg 
PLAINFIELD. NJUS.A 


The New Scott Lithographic Press 


The Fastest Stop-Cylinder Press in the World. Perfect Register assured. Driven by the New Hypocycloidal 
Motion. Sheets Delivered in Front, Printed Side Up—and many other improvements not on other machines. 


¥ 


Is the Peer of all 


Scott Aluminum Rotary ji 


We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder Presses, 
Flat-Bed Perfecting, all-size Rotary Web, Rotary Color and One, Two, Three or Four Tiered Newspaper Presses. 








Send to nearest Office for prices and further information about our machines. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TimMEs BuILDING 

CHICAGO OFFICE, Monapnock Bock alter cott eG O PLAINFIELD, 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SEcurITY BUILDING ee NN: 2 th Sk. 
BOSTON OFFICE, WINTHROP BUILDING 4 

MEXICO OFFICE, CALLE DE ORTEGA, No. 5 CABLE ADDRESS— WALTSCOTT, NEw York. 
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| HIGH-GRADE FOR THE 
| DIRECT-CURRENT PRINTING AND 
| ELECTRIC ALLIED TRADES j 





| Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: Weld Building. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building. 


| 














SEND FOR BULLETINS No. 3200 and No. 3207. 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 














Light, Inflecible 


WRAPPERS 
A For MAILING A 


Books, 
Pictures, 


Calendars 
and 


Catalogues 





WITHOUT 
BENDING 
gAOR da 
BRUISING 











THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 


ADOPTED BY THE 
LEADING PRINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 


a! iw 
mW ry © RA 

' D ' al ain \} 
<a SY 


The Standard PRE: 
Printing Ink Co. 


a 





fecurers « CROW BLACK | 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 





ents Memem Peaw Cincinnati, Ohio 














Simplest #« Strongest « Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 


The NEW 








Capacity: 


2 sheets to 
% inch 
thickness. 


Nos. 2,4, 6 #212 




















MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 
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Inland Typ 
Wears Out 


& ¢S Ss 














On Account 


of its superb style your custom- 
ers insist on having it on their 
work. On account of its labor- 
saving qualities your foreman 
gives it the preference. On ac- 








count of the ease with which it 
sets your compositors select it 


That's Why 


in spite of the fact that it is by far 
the most durable type made, it 
will wear out. Don’t buy type 
which will rust out in the cases 


{ 


INLAND TYPF, FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis and Chicago 


2 Se 
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If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 


* 
Do You Imitate Typewviter Ribbons to match. The Blue Record 


Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 


e,°e 
? 
Typewriting match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 


for sample of regular work. = 


Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 A. P. LITTLE 


Ribbons. .. .. Each 1.00 New York, Chicago, MANUFACTURER 
te : Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
. Per dozen, 9.00 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


London, Toronto 




















$5CRo, 


Wig: VYero- Ground. I: m\ \evo-Goroundl. 9 iil, 
1830 1902 





BUY YOURSELF AN —_ 


Founder of Loring Coes & Co. 








IMPROVED 


‘“MICRO-GROUND” 


TRADE-MARK 


KNIFE Which is even of annesier 
** Micro-GROUND ”’ 


temper, accurate “™ : 
. . . In your orders 
of dimension, stiff of edge and made to to usor through 
. . 7 ] h 
stand “grief” and secure satisfaction “2 =*—= 


LORING COES @® CO. 


Incorporated 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

















ms: “WH jero- Ground, Me: “Wirre- Grow ne Ms: “Ni \cro- Ground. - 
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O give printers an opportunity to become operators, or machinist- 
operators, a school of instruction will be opened in September 
at our Chicago Agency. The charges will be moderate. 


ECONOMY 











YOUR COMPETITOR USES the LINOTYPE, 
WHY NOT YOU? 





We Guarantee 








That the hourly, weekly, 
monthly or yearly output 
of the Standard Linotype, 
with only one operator, ts 
far greater than any other 
composing machine. 


| If buying a composing machine, 
make the seller guarantee the 
amount of the output, with on/y 
one operator, will equal the 
LINOTYPE. | 








8,000 IN DAILY USE. 





Linotypes, $3,000 and upwards, capable of composing all sizes 
of type in any measure in twenty-eight different languages. 


MERGENTHALER T TNOTYPE CO. 


17, 19,21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 














P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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INOTYPE machinist - operators are in demand everywhere. Our 
Chicago School of Instruction will prepare the printer to take 
care of and operate the machine. Write for terms. 








~ 









sEUTILITY 








THE JUNIOR IS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
WITH TWO FACES AND BODIES. 













With the 
STANDARD and 
JUNIOR 
LINOTY PES 


the operator makes 
the corrections—no 
extra help being 
required, as when cor- 
rections are 

made from case. 

— || Justification automatic 
i ll a Annc and instantaneous. 
































Juniors, $1,500 on easy monthly payments, composing two faces and 
bodies, brevier and nonpareil, in standard newspaper measure. 


MERGENTHALER [ T[NOTYPE CO. 


17,19, 21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CiT +. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 





















P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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Write toVs 


for information about our 


ACME BINDERS 


We will gladly answer all ques- 
tions and send samples of work 











Acme Staple Co. Ltd. 


500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,U.S.A. 











Patented Europe and America. 











“Go Way Back” 


to John Gutenberg and his fifteenth century 
machine for a comparison and any modern 
press will be a winner, but compare carefully 
every other twentieth century product with 
the new Perfected Prouty Press and you will 
find the contrast relatively as astonishing. 
We aim to have the ‘‘Prouty’’ as near per- 
fection as thought and money can make it, 
and to that end we are continually making 
additions and improvements. Why not look 
over our catalogue before buying a press? 
The best is the cheapest. 


Manufactured only by FIVE SIZES 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Satispury Square, Lonpon, E. C., European Agents. 
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IF GFF IGF: 





1S THE: TITLE: OF A. 


Zi et orPROOFS CS 


a ——— (1 = 


Irs A Novelty ann CONTAINS INFORMATION OF* 
VALUE To You REGARDING ENGRAVING. 
FOLLOW If’s ADVICE AND SAVE A LOT OF- “GRIEF 
It SHOWS THE QUALITY anp NAMES THE PRICE: 
‘WE MAIL ff on APPLICATION. 
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THE OPTIMUS 
THE OPTIMUS 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle. 





Handsome is azd handsome does. 

There is something else in the looks of the Optimus Two-Rev- 
olution that stands favorable comparison with others shown (or not 
shown) in these pages. Look at its massiveness, its solidity, its 
evident weight! It is impressive in its substantial compactness. It 
has the metal in it. It has the speed, with an ease and smoothness 
of running entirely unapproached. “It runs like a sewing-machine, 
almost noiselessly,” is a veritable fact, due to its superb design, con- 
struction, and finish. It has unequaled strength, distribution, and 
delivery, and the best driving mechanism and cylinder lift ever devised. 
It is everything an up-to-date press should be. There is not a point 
about it that is not worth while looking up. 
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“What. Everybody Says Must Be True.” 


An old adage and a very trite one. The 
application of it just now lies this way, 
that the knowing ones among photo- 
engravers say that the Royle Machines are 
the best. No need to seek beyond the 
superlative. & & & Send to us for prices. 


John Royle @ Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 











( rane’s HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
select trade. Their merits are known the world 
over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 


Ladies’ 
a 1e S$ tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 


in the following styles and qualities: 


S ] ) 
tationer SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 
EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 
Sold by all Stationers ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
and Booksellers in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 











MANUFACTURED BY 


Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- All this Stationery *. Pe} Ww. M. CRANE 


tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear — eee DALTON, MASS. 


the word “‘ Crane’s,” containing our goods. woprecsntes #2 2 


























SS DIPICTURE STALK 


> MORE THAN WOMEN. 
Gr 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 
S 


fa Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Se id Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
= used Py the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 
Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
e your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant i is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 
We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and_ 111 Fleet St. E. C., London, Eng. 
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Peerless Carbon Blac 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 





Why ? 




















Read ! 




















| 


{ 


| 





| From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898, 
Messrs, BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that | 


we have used Peerless Black in our 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 


higher grades of Black Inks its use | 


is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 


JOHNSON & CO. | 


W. E. WEBER, Manager. 


I 
l 
| PEERLESS 


—, 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 











From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


NeEw York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen.—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. 

We shall continue to use ‘‘Peer- 


| less” in our Half-tone and Letter- 


press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 
















Send for the Peerless Booklet 


and Free Sample to— 


BINNEY @G SMITH, «:... 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


London, E.C. 





81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 


63 Farringdon Street, 














HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


Always in Stock at all Houses of the 


American Type Founders 


Company 





“ 
SETIN POST" CONDENSED 





12 POINT MERCANTILE BORDER No, 236. 






For List of 
Houses see 
Inland 
Printer 
Directory 





5 FEET, $1.60 
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HAMILTON’S 


NEW 


STEEL-RUN 
STANDS 


HERE has long been a demand for a modern, 
up-to-date, steel-run stand. Heretofore we 
have believed that our line of cabinets would 

fill all requirements, but the demand has been for a 




























modern piece of printing-office furniture that would 
utilize the old cases. These new Steel-Run Stands 





fill this requirement. They have been in use for 
some months in some of the largest printing establish- 


No. 21— Steel-Run Stand. Front view. 


ments and have fully proved their worth. The com- 
posing room of the firm of Rogers & Wells, of 
Chicago, is fitted with twenty-two of the No. 23 Steel- 
Run Stands, and they are giving the best of satisfaction. 


DESCRIPTION 


The No. 21 is made with flat top and requires case brackets 
to hold the news cases ontop. The Patent Tilting or New York 
Case Brackets can be used on this stand, also our Style B Case 
Brackets. In this stand the cases can be put in the racks from 
either side, and the steel runs are placed so close together as to 





















require a case pull on each case in order to get the best results. 
The No. 22 and No. 23 require no brackets, as they are 

built with the right top to hold news cases. In these two stands 

the cases are put in from the back so that the news compositor 









and job compositor will work on opposite sides and will not 
' interfere. There is ample knee room on these stands for the 
news compositor, as the cases do not come to the front line of the 







stand, but set back about five inches, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The No. 23 Stand has two copy drawers at the front and 
has other points of superiority. 

Ordinary full-sized lip cases can be used in all these stands. 
They are built of hardwood and have varnish finish, same as 









our regular cabinets. 






PRICE LIST 


Less Usual Dis count 






No. 21—With steel runs for 20 cases in each tier, 40 cases 
SPM ahs, 5 ee ee ce ws pu ei ce le, ev g) 
No. 22—With steel runs for 16 cases in each tier, 32 cases 
To en ee a Ae: 
No. 23—With steel runs for 16 cases in each tier, 32 cases 
in all, 






$30 





Case Pulls, 5 cents each. 






Above prices are for the stands only and do not include any 





cases or brackets, which must be ordered separately if wanted. 











For Sale by All Dealers 


THE HAMILTON MEG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Warehouse, ... MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 















No. 23—Steel-Run Stand. Front view. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
MACHINERY 


- furnished - 











Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 


PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., 








Ltd., European Agents, 


THE INLAND 





15 Tudor Street, London, E. C., England 


PRINTER. 





Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 4 4 d d d @ J J Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw YorkK OFFICE— 32 East Tenth Street. 
PaciFic Coast OFF1CcE—Academy of Science Bldg., SanFrancisco,Cal. 


Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 











Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 








James White & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


























PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING 














FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 
WORK s 2 2 




















COMBINED 
FEEDING 
FOLDING 
AND. WIRE 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 


MACHINE 





























CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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Repropuction FROM On PaintiInG PRINTED WITH PHoto Cxuromic Coors 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ENGRAVED AND PRINTED BY Tue ‘ort & WisporG Company, 
Unrrep Srares Cotorryre Co, iINNATI, NEw York, CHICAGO, 
Denver, CoLorapo. * Sr. Louis, Toronto, Lonpon 








MOUNT OF THE SPOLY CROSS, COLORADD, 


Denvek & Rio GRanpe RAILROAL 


"THree-Cocor Process REACH 











Copyright, 1901, by The Inland Printer Company. 





THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


VoL. XXIX. No. 4. 


CHICAGO, JULY, 1902. Tanms { FSelgn, 1-0 per year extra. 


ONE-SIDE PRINTING, 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING, 





HE Chinese printed book differs 
in almost every detail from a 
European volume. It has 
been evolved along indepen- 
dent lines of development, 
and as the Chinese, after try- 
ing all methods, devised a 





xylographic process of print- 
ing which, while extravagant 
and quite inapplicable to any alphabetic language, was 
the most economical and in other ways the best possible 
for their own, so we may find few features worth imi- 
tation in their bookmaking methods. At the same time 
the numerous experiments in new methods which have 
been a characteristic of European bookwork during 
the past few years seem to amount to a tacit admission 
that, whether or not the Chinese have discovered the 
best possible form for a Chinese book and the best 
possible methods to produce it, in European book- 
making there is still room for improvement, both in 
form and method. It may be that in one respect, at 
any rate, we might take a hint from the Chinese. 

Chinese books are printed on one side of the paper 
only. European books, with few exceptions, are 
printed on both sides. The reason why a Chinese book 
is so printed is a good one, but has no application to 
European work. But there is no reason save one — 
economy of space and material — why any book should 
be printed on both sides, and there are many good 
reasons why a large class of books should not. Econ- 
omy, of course, is a very important consideration to the 
publisher; but as regards the book-buyer — the gen- 
eral reader, particularly if. se be a student — the 
economy would be found in the book printed on one 
side only. 

There are two metho ‘s of one-side printing. There 
is the Chinese method. A sheet printed half-sheet 
fashion is not “ perfected,” but is folded double, the 
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printed pages facing and the pages within the folds 
left blank. Among some thousands of books I have 
but one so printed — Bruce’s specimen book. The 
other method is to have the recto printed and the verso 
blank throughout the book. I have a number of fine- 
art books and a good many type-specimen books so 
printed. I prefer the other method, and it has this 
advantage — that it involves no change in any of the 
processes from first to last, except that the sheets pass 
once only instead of twice through the press. 

From the point of view of the pressman, one-side 
printing has many and obvious advantages. No manu- 
facturer has ever yet produced paper alike on both 
sides, and the “right” side would, as a matter of 
course, be printed upon and the “ wrong” side left 
blank. The waste incidental to “ perfecting” would 
be obviated, misregister and offsetting would be 
minimized, and the every-day experience of a fine 
impression — possibility of an illustrated publication 
losing all its freshness and nearly all its beauty on 
account of the printing of the reverse page showing 
faintly through the paper — would no longer vex the 
printer. 

But it is not so much for the benefit of the printer 
as of the student and the literary worker that the 
experiment should be tried. It is to nearly the whole 
range of serial literature that it would be applicable. 
The irresistible tendency of the age is to send forth 
the best literary and scientific work, no less than the 
poorest, in the serial form, and in many cases to meet 
the wide variety of popular taste, all grades are found 
side by side. The impatient spirit of the age demands 
that the thoughts of the philosopher or the discoveries 
of the scientist shall be made known at the earliest 
possible moment. The world will no longer wait year 
by year for a great book. When such a book does 
appear, it will have been largely forestalled, and its 
opportunity will be past. Writers of sufficient repute 
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may and do in time collect and publish their work in 
separate form; but as regards the work of others, 
in most cases its appearance in the serial is its first and 
last. 

It is here where the reader who would keep abreast 
of his subject finds his difficulty. Apart from strictly 
technical organs, the current popular serials contain 
valuable material in nearly every branch of study, 
generally with illustrations also of interest and value. 
The name of these magazines is legion, and it is rare 
that there is not in their contents one article worth the 
whole price of the periodical. If the article is in your 
line of study you buy the magazine — or you find cause 
to regret that you failed to do so— and you keep it for 
future reference. You may buy it for the sake of a 
single illustration — a single poem, a sonnet or a scien- 
tific or technical article. If you are methodical, you 
note on the cover the special item. But—and my 
experience is that of others — these things pile up at 
an alarming rate, not on account of what one wants, 
but of what one does not want. There may be three or 
four chapters of some long story by an author in whom 
you take no interest or who may be your special aver- 
sion; there may be a solemn presentment of the 
vagaries of some new prophet who has discovered that 
all the wisdom of the past is folly, and who, like Mr. 
Dick, can set everybody right; there are probably fifty 
pages of advertisements. The wheat and the tares are 
side by side, and practically inseparable. I have two 
or three copies of a “decadent ” magazine now happily 
defunct. It professed to contain “ contributions which 
were literature and drawings which were art.” In 
three numbers it had a series of articles on William 
Blake, with facsimiles of some of his hitherto unpub- 
lished works. It had also diabolical drawings by 
“ Max,” and literary garbage in plenty. But to disen- 
tangle the one worthy feature and to put the rest where 
it rightly belongs — in the fire — would be so trouble- 
some a task that I have so far retained the wheat and 
tares together. 

Few purchasers of the current magazines attempt 
to preserve them in regular series. The bulk alone is 
a drawback. There will always be a field for the 
serial in its present form, both for the purpose of the 
monthly reader and the buyer of the bound annual or 
semi-annual volume. But a one-side edition, which 
might be on much thinner paper, would be valued by 
all who bought the miscellany for study or use. Art 





magazines, in particular, would have their value - 


increased, as their pictures would never be marred by 
letterpress upon the back. Technical journals covering 
as wide a range as THE INLAND PRINTER, would, I 
believe, find a field for a special one-side edition, and as 
regards copies specially intended for “ exchange ” pur- 
poses, the advantage would be obvious. Should I ever 
again be an active worker in the field of trade journal- 
ism I would give the experiment a trial. 

In collecting material for the several subjects — 
typographic in particular —in which I take special 









interest, I have long recognized the necessity of some 
kind of commonplace book. To such a book entire 
articles could be committed did the present form of 
serial allow. To avoid mutilation of periodicals of no 
great intrinsic value I have done much laborious tran- 
scription; but that resource fails when an illustration, 
possibly representing minute mechanical or other 
detail, is included. And in nearly all cases such 
illustration is so placed as to have necessary explana- 
tory matter printed on the other side. 

For standard works, library editions or books of 
reference, one-side printing would be a disadvantage. 
But all books of reference (save those of the ephemeral 
kind, such as annuals) would have their value vastly 
enhanced by interleaving throughout with thin writing 
paper, ruled or unruled. Marginal notes are a disfig- 
urement, and margins are too small for the purpose. 

Should this suggestion be carried into effect it 
would by degrees lead to other improvements in the 
make-up of serial publications, and specialists in any 
particular line would be able to form and bind, if so 
inclined, really valuable collections of articles on the 
subjects in which they were specially interested. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 


BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. XXI.— INSTALLING A NEW MACHINE. 


HE new machine at last had arrived. When the 
four boxes were unloaded from the dray, the 
Machinist had rollers ready, and the large box con- 
taining the base and heavy parts assembled was slid 
upon the rollers and rolled into the building, the 
smaller boxes being’ trucked in. The large box was 
first attacked, the top taken off and the distributor 
bracket and the step casting unbolted and taken out, 
when the front of the box was removed and the lag 
screws holding the uprights to the skids taken out, the 
Machinist meanwhile removing the small braces inside 
the box, which could now be gotten at. When the lag 
screws were out the remaining three sides of the box 
were lifted back bodily and the machine base left free, 
standing on the skids. 

The machine was then rolled into its place on the 
floor and the skids withdrawn from beneath, the middle 
one first, the distributor step being the first part put on 
the machine to assemble it. The distributor bracket 
was now bolted in place, and the long, narrow box 
opened and the distributor taken out, and, after cutting 
the wires, it was bolted in place by means of the two 
tap screws inserted from the front of the bracket. 

The Operator was then told to remove the wiring 
which tied the various levers together. The Machinist 
then backed the machine by turning the clutch until 
the second elevator lever ascended, when the vise 
was unwired, and, the square box being opened, 
the vise-locking screws were put in, the one numbered 
I in the hole numbered to correspond, being screwed 
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in until the shoulder of the lock was flush with the 
face of casting, the stops, which were first unscrewed 
and taken out, being then replaced. The interme- 
diate bracket and shaft which is driven by the belt 
from the main machine pulley was taken from the 
square box and bolted in place, and then the upper key- 
rod guide and channel plate support were taken out 
and placed in position, the small collar attached to the 
former being first slipped over that end of the shaft to 
which it was tied, and the other end placed in the seat in 
the support, which latter was then bolted to the interme- 
diate bracket from beneath, the socket wrenches being 
used to tighten all these tap screws. The keyboard 
was then taken from the box and the strings cut away, 
the two screws which held the keyboard in the box 
being used to fasten it to the machine frame from 
beneath. The keyrods were next unpacked and laid 
out on the bench in numerical order, when the Machin- 
ist said: 

“‘ Now you can place these keyrods in position while 
I unpack the rest of the parts. Begin with the lower- 
case e rod, No. 1. Place the hooked end of the rod 
through the upper guide from beneath, the hook 
toward you as you stand in front of the keyboard, and 
drop the lower end of the rod into the first slot in the 
lower rod guide. Be sure to get the first rod in the 
right place, and then put the other ninety in the same 
order. The last and shortest one is the spaceband key- 
rod, and you can lay it aside temporarily. Here is a 
package of springs, which you can attach to the rods 
and the keyboard frame, both front and back, when 
you have the rods in place.” 

While the Operator was engaged in connecting 
the keyrods, the Machinist put the second elevator in 
place and hooked the steel spring to it, put the distrib- 
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FIG. 31. 


VERTICAL CROSS-SECTION OF PLATFORM. 


utor box in its place and then turned the machine back 
until the second elevator rose to its seat and the 
machine came into normal position. The distributor- 
shifter slide and lever were next assembled and the 
spring which operates the shifter lever attached to the 
machine frame. The burner was placed under the pot 
and then the Machinist unpacked the remaining box 
and removed the magazine and face plate. The maga- 
zine was carefully brushed out, and as soon as the 
Operator had finished the placing of the keyrods they 
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lifted the face plate to its position, guided by the dowel 
pins with which it is fitted, and fastened it by means of 
the large flat-head tap screw in the intermediate space- 
band channel, the smaller one near the right-hand vise- 
locking screw, and the remaining screw in the extreme 
right-hand end of the casting, putting the sort-tray 
bracket in place before this screw was put in, as the 
tap screw holds this bracket also. 

The line-delivery pump was then screwed in place 
and the spaceband lever fastened to back of face plate, 
the screws being placed in from the front, the flat end 
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PLAN OF ERECTING MACHINES, 


of the lever being placed beneath the screw of the 
spaceband-box pawl lever (E, Fig. 15), and the other 
end connected to the keyrod, which the Operator held in 
readiness. The piston rod in the line-delivery pump 
was then pushed into the cylinder as far as it would go, 
and the line-delivery carriage fastened to the end of 
the rod by means of the shoulder screw in the carriage, 
the same screw also serving to fasten the carriage itself 
to the link, which in turn connects the carriage to the 
line-delivery lever. 

The second elevator transfer carriage (Fig. 26) 
was next placed in its track and connected to the lever. 
Then the governor was fastened in an upright position 
and connected with 34-inch rubber hose as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

The first elevator was next taken from the box and, 
after loosening the left-hand guide blocks, the elevator 
was put in place and the blocks adjusted to allow free 
movement of the elevator, but close enough to take up 
all play. The adjusting link in the bottom of the eleva- 
tor was then connected to the lever, the flat spring on 
the barrel being turned outward. The vise being 
closed, the elevator was adjusted by turning the barrel 
until the grooves in the elevator were on a line with the 
grooves in the line-delivery channel. 

The assembling elevator lever was next slid into the 
journals of the keyboard, the short coil spring being 
first slipped on the shaft, and the lever handle fastened 
to the shaft by the taper pin, the lever being screwed 
to the assembler. The pi-box tube, matrix tray and 
copy-holder were fastened to the machine and the copy 











hooks screwed into the keyboard frame. Then the 
Machinist brought out the flexible front and placed it 
on the brackets which support it, the split guides 
being made to straddle the rigid ones in the face plate, 
and then the short chain connected to hold the flexible 
front in its forward position. The large front glass 
was put in place and also the small assembler glass. 

The back entrance was then fastened to the maga- 
zine and the spring (P, Fig. 30) attached to it to hold 
it closed, after which the magazine was placed in posi- 
tion in the machine and the flexible front depressed 
beneath the mouth of the channel. 

The kevrods were connected to the verges as shown 
in Fig. 9 and verges and keyboard unlocked. The key- 
board roller belts were connected, as also the distribu- 
tor belt, and the belt on the intermediate shaft to the 
main machine pulley, the front keyboard roller and 
distributor belts being crossed, the latter so that it 
tended to run away from the distributor gears. 

The Machinist and the Operator put in the rest of 
the day oiling, wiping and cleaning the new machine, 
and after running in the matrices and cleaning the 
spacebands, the Machinist tested the machine by turn- 
ing it over by hand to see that all was in working order. 

After connecting it to the line shaft as shown in 
igs. 31, 32 he announced that the machine was ready 
to start as soon as the metal was hot enough. 


(Concluded.) 


Written for Ture INLAND Printer. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 


BY F. IIORACE TEALL. 
NO, XXIV.— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 
PROMISE has been made of further reference 
A to the dictionaries and their treatment of com- 
pound words. All that could advantageously be said 
about them would be far more than our space will 
allow. Full knowledge of their records of forms can 
be had only through laborious study of the records 
themselves, and the study must be closely comparative. 
The only result of such comparison that is known to 
have been published is thus indicated by Benjamin 
Drew, in * Pens and Types ” 

* To search for authority, then, in the matter of 

compounding words, will avail next to nothing. 
Thus it appears that, in regard to compounding (by 
which we mean inserting the hyphen between the parts 
of a compound word), the proofreader is left to his 
own discretion, and can do very much as he pleases. 
He should, however, adopt some method by which he 
can approximate to uniformity in his own work; for 
as to agreeing with anybody else, that is out of the 
question.” 

Of course, Mr. Drew meant that the dictionaries 
were not consistent; but the works of the time when 
he wrote, which was before the “ Webster’s Interna- 
tional’ was published, were not nearly so indecisive 
as that one is, while the other new dictionaries may be 
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accepted as reasonable guides. The Century Diction- 
ary, if followed closely, will not involve any noticeable 
inconsistency, although some few words there given as 
compounds are better written separate. The Standard 
Dictionary is more compact, has a somewhat more 
inclusive vocabulary, and is even more worthy of full 


acceptance in all of its forms. 

In the particular connection of Mr. Drew’s asser- 
tion that “as to agreeing with anybody else, that is out 
of the question,” it may be admitted that what he said 
is true, for he had selected a few words given each 
with a hyphen in one dictionary and without it in 
another; but in general the assertion will not hold. 

One can easily agree with many others, and, espe- 
cially in newspaper work, must agree with others, in 
the main, though some terms will always have to be 
decided in consultation, and it would be well to have a 
record of every decision kept by each proofreader at 
least, but better yet by each compositor also. Such a 
record made by one person will inevitably contain some 
forms different from those that would be chosen by any 
other person in making a list, since the language con- 
tains many compound words that may with perfect 
legitimacy be written either with or without a hyphen. 
Thus, in these articles we have the word proofreader 
with no hyphen, although the writer of them decidedly 
prefers proof-reader. So much concession may be 
vielded to strong preference in opposition, since in 
either form the word is one word. Absolute error 
inheres in the form proof reader —two words — for 
the term actually is one word, just the same as house- 
keeper, shoemaker, etc. The writer’s personal choice 
in such terms of inclusion and exclusion of hyphens is 
shown in the Standard Dictionary, and it is based on a 
close study of usage. 

What is most important to an understanding of the 
difficulty presented in a prominent dictionary must 
still be deferred a little, for indulgence in a bit of 
personal advertising. The writer has made something 
that he thinks has never been made by any other 
person —a list of more than forty thousand terms of 
the kinds that present the question of compounding or 
not compounding. That list contains many hyphened 





words in which some other people do not like to use 


hyphens, and many solid words in which others prefer 
hyphens. He studied all the terms and made for each 
the selection of form that he thought most in accord- 
ance with best usage, or, where usage is especially 
uncertain, best according to principle. He does not 
think such personal advertisement is immodest in such 
a case, because he knows that he performed a very labo- 
rious task conscientiously, with the simple determina- 
tion to give to his fellow workers the most helpful work 
that he could possibly do. 

The author of the list is convinced that it is a work 
that every proofreader, every compositor, and every 
one else concerned with printing could use profitably, 
even if he had to pay much more than it costs, and even 
if he does not accept half of its decisions as to form. 
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3est economy of practice unquestionably is found in 
consistency —of such simple kind as always having 
the same word in the same form, as rain-storm or 
rainstorm, not sometimes one form and sometimes 
the other. With the rule so established that it will 
always be kept instinctively, that every time a form is 
chosen it will be marked in the book, a full record 
would soon be secured by either checking the printed 
form as adopted, or else marking the change necessary 
to show the choice. The book is entitled ‘ English 
Compound Words and Phrases,” and is sold by The 
Inland Printer Company. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and Worcester’s 
Dictionary are the two which the people have known 
for many years, and which alone are really known to 
many even yet. Both of them recognized a principle, 
though not adequately, that makes pairs of words 
become single words —i. e., compound words; and 
that principle is better expressible in terms of grammar 
than in any other way. When two words of the same 
or of incongruously associated parts of speech are used 
together in the office that grammar assigns to a single 
part of speech, the two are properly compounded; also, 
some words in normal grammatical association, but 
arbitrarily unified meaning, are compounds. This is a 
new formulation of the principle, but its application is 
exemplified in practically all of our best literature, 
though not carried out logically all through by any one. 

The making of the latest work with Webster’s 
name, though it preserves very little real Webster mat- 
ter — Webster’s International Dictionary — was done 
under unfortunate auspices, at least so far as compound 
words are concerned. Its managing editor was the 
person whose decision was final, and in a large number 
of instances he rightly acknowledged the correctness 
of the forms given in the earlier editions, and kept 
them. A proofreader did all he could toward eliminat- 
ing hyphens altogether, and all too frequently the 
editor weakly yielded to his persuasion. This proof- 
reader was not entitled to a voice in such matters, for, 
as the present writer knows from actual sight, he really 
wrote, as definitions meant for a later dictionary, things 
like these: ‘“ Cage, adj. Of or pertaining to a cage; 
enclosed; enclosing; as, a cage bird.” ‘Cart, adj. 
Of or pertaining to a cart; as, a cart wheel.” Prob- 
ably no more forcible example of unreasonable con- 
fusion could be made than that of the International 
Dictionary. 

In that record of “ how not to do it’ many words 
that are properly hyphened compounds appear each as 
two .words, and many others as continuous words, 
while about a thousand are given with the hyphen. Let 
us see first some of the correctly hyphened forms, and 
then some of exactly similar nature in the other forms: 

Acorn-shell, adder’s-tongue, air-tight, ant-eater, 
ant-hill, battering-ram, battle-ax, bear’s-ear, bird’s- 
foot, buck-basket, butter-scotch, castle-builder, coal- 
meter, cream-slice, cross-purpose, drawing-room, 
egg-glass, fish-block, fly-case, glass-snake, gold-beat- 
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ing, hand-hole, horse-leech, horse-litter, lake-dweller, 


mint-master, poking-stick, praise-meeting, prompt- 
book, quarter-deck, rocking-chair, safe-conduct, sea- 
mell, text-book, trade-mark, wind-plant, wire-puller. 

Acorn cup, air bladder, air gun, ant bird, ant rice, 
barn owl, basket work, battle ground, beach comber, 
bee killer, case knife, cross breeding, dining room, 
eating house, flesh worm, gold beater, hair worm, hand 
bag, horse car, horse courser, lion’s ear, mail catcher, 
prayer meeting, powder hose, pulley block, sea mew, 
tiger shell, walking stick. 

Aleconner, battlefield, beebread, bogtrotter, bottle- 
holder, cabinetmaker, countingroom, dishwater, horse- 
pond, needlebook, powderflask, powderhorn, slaughter- 
house, threadworm, thunderstorm, thundershower, 
woolgathering. 

Here are given fewer of the close forms than any 
other, but the dictionary itself has very many that are 
not established in usage. The point here is only to 
show by a slight selection that the work can not be used 
as a reasonable or even comfortable guide. It contains 
about 120 names of plants, etc., originally possessive 
phrases, like bear’s-ear and lion’s ear, of which about 
50 are hyphened and 7o are not. Can any one give a 
reason for the difference? It has countingroom, draw- 
ing-room, and dining room — three different forms for 
three names as much alike as three could be. Why 
does it make praise-meeting a compound, but prayer 
meeting two words? Why powder hose two, but pow- 
derflask one? Why hair worm two, threadworm one? 
Why sea mew two and sea-mell one, when the two are 
merely variant forms of the same name? 

No proofreader will ever be able to use the Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary as a guide with any 
satisfaction. Ifa dictionary is to be accepted as author- 
ity, the Standard is the best one, and the Century is 
almost as good. 


(To be continued.) 





FAGGED OUT. 
(This poem is an imitation of Paul Kester’s ‘‘I Want to Go Home.” 


Too tired to originate.—Author’s Note.) 


I want to let go, 

To drop the whole thing, 
The worries, the frets, 

The sorrows, the sins; 

Just to let myself down 

On the bed or the ground — 
Anywhere, so it’s down 

And let myself go. 


And the folks? I don’t ca’, 
And my business? The same 
Hell and heaven? Too tired. 


I want to forget, 

And don’t want to say 

What I want to forget. 

And I don’t want to think; 
“Just to let down my nerves, 
Just to smooth out my brain, 
Just to sleep. And that’s all. 


Please leave me alone 

With your pillows and things; 
’Tisn’t that that I want, 

Nor a doctor, nor folks... 

I just want to let go, 

Oh, I want to let go. 


—Amos R. Wells, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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“GOING TO MILL” (MOUNTAIN STYLE). 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. ersons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by 
sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 
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Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by let- 
ter or through THe INLAND PRINTER should place such queries on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended for 
the subscription department. If so written they can be sent with busi- 
ness letters, but it is better to forward them under separate cover, mark- 
ing plainly on outside of envelope the name of department under which 
answer iS expected. Read paragraph at the beginning of each department 
head for particulars. Letters asking reply by mail should be accompanied 
by stamp. The large amount of correspondence reaching this office makes 
compliance with these requests absolutely necessary. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One _ year, $2.50; six months, $1.25, payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, 25 cents; none free. 

SusBscriPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. WE CAN NOT USE CHECKS ON LOCAL BANKS UN- 
LESS EXCHANGE !S ADDED. Send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if nec- 
essary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To countries within the postal union, postage 
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attention will be paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements 
now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circu- 
lation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States 
to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any 
month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the month 
preceding. 


In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly ful- 
fil the otters in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing 
or things advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 
§ Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 

or cause. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

KEEPING samples of printing in a clean, orderly 
and accessible way is one of the problems of the 
printer. The difficulty is that no system that can be 
devised will keep itself. A certain amount of attention 
is required to keep the collection in shape, and this 
work might be detailed to some one person who should 
be held responsible for it. The sectional system of 
cabinets, drawers and bookcases, which can be added 
to as required, is perhaps the best thing used for this 
purpose. The specimens of printing by this means 
may be very easily classified and subdivided, and as 
the sectional units have a great variety of shape and 
size, almost every character of printed work can have a 
suitable receptacle. The card index system could be 
used in connection if an exact and accurate file is desir- 
able. THe INLAND PRINTER will be pleased to have 
the experiences of its readers in regard to the systems 
which they may have seen in use or have used. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
writes regarding typefounders’ specimen sheets and 
books, lamenting that these are not offered for sale. 
He asserts that every ambitious job-printer is anxious 
to get hold of these books, but they are sent only direct 
to the employers. ‘“ While the idea in doing so, no 
doubt, is to sell the type, still they would do as much 
good in the hands of the ‘jobber’ as in the waste-basket, 
where they are usually thrown if the employer does not 
want to buy that particular letter. These specimen 
books surpass anything in the line of type display and 
are a great credit to the typefounders who get them 
out.” While it is undoubtedly true that a large number 
of specimen books of the typefounders are not appre- 
ciated by some employers, journeymen printers and 
others could procure these specimens by making 
arrangements with the typefounders, who are always 
desirous of getting their books into appreciative and 
responsible hands. 





PittspurG, Pennsylvania, during the week begin- 
ning September 8, will entertain the sixteenth annual 
convention of the United Typothetze of America, the 
sixth annual convention of the National Electrotypers’ 
Association of America, and the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Photoengravers. 
Cincinnati will celebrate the golden jubilee of the 
typographical union and take care of the forty-eighth 
annual convention of the International body, during 
the week beginning Monday, August 11. At Balti- 
more, Maryland, the fourteenth annual convention of 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union was held, June 16 to 20, and at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers held their eighth annual convention during the 
week beginning June 10. Very interesting reading 
would doubtless be provided if the laws established 
and abrogated by these various organizations could be 
submitted for the notation and comment of all the 














interests in the trades. Apropos of the printing and 
publishing interests alone represented at these conven- 
tions, it is worthy of note that in 1900 there were only 
eight manufacturing industries in which more capital 
is invested than in the printing business, as evidenced 


by the following figures : 


Value of 
“ 3 Capital. Product. 
Foundries and = ma- 
chine shops...... $154,958,750 $127,292,440 
Iron and steel....... 309,729,222 434,445,200 
Blast furnaces....... 72,812,775 101,575,487 
Rolling mills, ete.... 237,129,032 332,588,174 
TSS i oe te 57,320,227 55,015,009 
Liquors 69,524,814 34,520,358 


LEE neue ceaceece 35,749,905 
158,782,087 


36,455,629 


47,832,548 
127,318,858 
38,667,775 


lextiles 
Printing 


ALUMINUM AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAPER MONEY. 

UNIQUE suggestion is made by A. L. Benedict 
He urges that aluminum 
* Probably 


in the \/edical Times. 
should take the place of paper currency. 
every one with a modicum of esthetic taste,” says Mr. 
Benedict, “ not to mention sanitary information, has 
been disgusted with the filthy conditon of our paper 
currency. It is impossible to say how much disease is 
transmitted by this medium. 
other diseases are frequently disseminated in this man- 
Silver is actually antiseptic, vet coins are not 


Tuberculosis and 


ner. 
portable enough.” Thin sheet aluminum has been suc- 
cessfully used in the printing of fine engraved work, 
and has met every requirement. It is argued that this 
metal might well supplant our familiar paper money, 
could be made of any convenient size, and would 
not be heavier than our present bills. Fraud, it is said, 
could easily be prevented by perforating the denomina- 
The 


metal is durable, waterproof and to a great extent 


tion of the bills; stamping could be employed. 
fireproof. These are among the reasons which are 
brought forth in favor of the idea. 


“FRANK CONFERENCES THE PANACEA FOR 
STRIKES.” 
Hi INLAND PRINTER has consistently urged 
that strikes could be avoided by frank confer- 
ences by employers and employes, and has held that in 
cases where disputes have arisen, that a disposition on 
the side of either party to the controversy to consider 


the points at issue in a businesslike and friendly way 


should not be taken to be an evidence of weakness or 
irresolution. Apropos of the speedy settlement of the 
teamsters’ strike in Chicago, a strike which threatened 
to deprive the city of its meat supply for an indefinite 
time, and which was brought to a close by arbitration 
in a simple and honorable manner to both sides, the 
Chicago Record-Herald says editorially : 

“ It is a safe maxim for all employers and employes 
to confer first and avoid strikes. When disagreement 
reaches the acute stage where a strike appears inevit- 
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able, arbitration should be called into the aid of confer- 
cnce. 

“In their dealings with the typographical union 
the newspaper publishers of Chicago can testify to the 
advantage of getting together and thrashing over the 
differences between employers and the representatives 
of employes. These parties have just signed an agree- 
ment which is the result of negotiations that have been 
in progress ever since last fall. There have been times 
when the conflict of views and interest seemed so dia- 
metrically opposed that agreement seemed impossible. 
After elaborate and friendly discussion, from which all 
threats on either side were excluded, the matter would 
he dropped temporarily, to be taken up again afresh 
when time had been allowed for rumination and reflec- 
tion. 

* Both parties to these conferences recognized that 
the community as a whole had a right to expect a settle- 
ment of their differences without resort to a test of 
endurance in which the community would be a suf- 
ferer. If this consideration had force in the settlement 
of differences between publishers and their employes, 
how much greater should its influence be in protecting 
the public from the effects of a strike where the free 
delivery of one of the prime necessaries of modern life 
was involved. 

“Tt may be said that there never yet was a strike 
which could not have been avoided if the parties 
involved had first met and conferred with candor and 
an honest purpose to be just.” 





ESTIMATES. 

S an employing printer, a considerable portion of 
A your time is given to the making of estimates. 
You make them because your customers request them. 
A small percentage of vour customers get figures as a 
matter of information, to find if the outlay contemplated 
would be justified. By far the larger part of the esti- 
mates you make are gotten for the purpose of compar- 
ing with other figures that have been secured, because 
your customers have found that on a general character 
of work which nearly every office can do satisfactorily 
they can get bids that will vary in price anywhere from 
five to fiftv per cent, and that the expense of an errand 
boy used in running to the different offices is very small 
when it is compared to the saving in the cost on the 
jobs. It is often noticeable, too, that when there are 
several different jobs to be ordered at the same time, 
the aggregate price made by the different offices do 
not vary nearly so much as do the prices on the separate 
items, and the customer very properly decides not to 
give the work out in a lump, but to divide it, and send 
each item where it will be done the cheapest. 

It is not reasonable to believe that the vast differ- 
ences in figures made on the same work are caused by 
the varying costs of production between the different 
offices figuring, but it is reasonable to believe that such 
discrepancies are caused in most instances by the 
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when a whole line must be reset to make a change in a 
single figure. Were the Linotype capable of compos- 
ing tabular matter the last and only objection to slug 
composing machines would be removed. It would 
seem that some inventive genius would be able to 
devise a means for doing this class of work acceptably 
on the Linotype. With the advent of machines which 
can compose tabular matter with equal facility as 
straight matter, perhaps the Linotype Company will 
bestir itself and seek for a method of doing this class 
of work. Linotype users await it and will welcome 
it — even though the cost of the improvement be added 
to their already heavy instalments.” 

W. L. E., Omaha, Nebraska, writes: “‘ Your ask- 
ing for information on ‘ What Is Needed to Increase 
the Versatility of the Linotype?’ is particularly appro- 
priate at the present time. Speaking from the experi- 
ence of having four of these machines in my office 
doing all classes of book and magazine work, I have 
this to say: Have the machine provided in some way 
by which brass rules may be used in tabular work. 
This is so very important that it is a source of constant 
surprise that the Linotype Company, which doubtless 
employs the brightest mechanical brains procurable, has 
not long ago accomplished it. Another equally desir- 
able feature would be if the Linotype Company would 
recognize that book printers are compelled at times to 
use special characters, and that it is its duty to furnish 
the users of its machines with these characters. The 
fact of not being able to get special characters often 
works extreme hardships and actual financial loss. 
This, I believe, is more due to lack of knowledge upon 
the part of the company as to the requirements of book 
printers than from any disinclination to furnish them 
these needed characters.” 





PROTESTS REGARDING EVIL-SMELLING PAPER 
AND INK. 

PECIFICATIONS for paper, in addition to 
weight, finish and color, should and undoubtedly 

will include a special clause that the stock furnished 
shall be free from objectionable odor. The complaints 
of printers, the vigorous language of the printer’s 
customer, and the unqualified disgust of the general 
public are more than the papermaker can afford to 
challenge for any great length of time. The excuse 
that the glue in the sizing simply became a little sour 
and thus imparted its odor to the paper will not. be 
accepted indefinitely. In this connection, a well-known 
artist writes to THE INLAND PrinTER: “I enclose for 
vour ‘ olfactory perusal,’ as it were, a folder issued by 
a great transportation company, copies of which I 
have seen ladies throw away in disgust because of the 
vile smell of the paper. Do you believe it good busi- 
ness policy for a company to hand out such stinking 
stuff as this? While [ may say that this particular 
folder smells a bit worse than anything of the kind I 
have noticed, there are certain magazines published on 
paper that has a very disagreeable odor, and there is no 





doubt in the world that this injures their sale. No one 
wants a foul-smelling thing under their nose if they 
can help it, and printers, publishers and advertisers 
should do something to obviate this sort of offensive- 
ness.” 

There are certain makes of inks, however, that are 
also more or less offensively odorous. R. Coupland 
Harding in a recent letter says: “ The idea of scenting 
printing-ink has lately been revived by some of your 
correspondents. I believe it has been tried in France 
but never came much into fashion. Long ago I 
remember mixing some very sweet-scented photo- 
graphic varnish (of French make, I think) with the 
ink used in a program or something of the kind, but 
the scent was too volatile to last long. Probably the 
older method of scenting the paper itself will always 
be found the best, where scent is desirable. Some of 
the lower grades of ink have a detestable smell and 
sometimes, though rarely, the better class inks also. It 
would not be a common grade with which the earlier 
numbers of the London Graphic were printed, but the 
smell of the ink was very offensive. It is recorded that 
the editor received a protest in these terms: 

“*Vour Graphic seraphic 
Its ink it doth stink.’ 

“ Certain ultramarine blues — whether the color or 
the medium is in fault, I do not know —are not only 
bad smelling, but unwholesome. They always used to 
make me ill, either when rolling, as a boy, or working 
at press —in fact, they poisoned the whole air of the 
office. There is room for improvement here. 

“Surely a fortune awaits the man who will deodor- 
ize the size used in papermaking. Some of the highly 
sized British account-book papers smell like a bone- 
yard. But they are little, if any, worse than some of 
the coated paper for processwork now produced in 
such high grades in the United States. Some of your 
own recent issues, Mr. Editor, have given forth a 
really dreadful odor on being opened. One does not 
like to have to hold one’s nose when reading one’s 
favorite journal. Scented ink would strive in vain to 
counteract the perfume of papermaker’s size. Person- 
ally, I would prefer that both paper and ink should be 
as odorless as possible. Perfumed printing would not 
be altogether desirable, as tastes differ widely and 
many people are somewhat sensitive in the matter of 





perfumes.” 





NO CORRECTION NEEDED. 


“Sir,” began the poet, as he burst into the office of the 
great editor; “sir, I have called to protest against the way in 
which my poem, ‘The Idyll of Kansas,’ appeared in your 
paper.” 

“ Did it get in?” asked the great editor, carefully making a 
cross on an artist’s drawing to show where the man fell from 
the window. 

“Yes, sir. And where I had written ‘ whispers of the wind’ 
you make it read ‘ whiskers in the wind!’” 

“ That’s all right,” said the great editor. “It was a Kansas 
poem, was it not? ’’—Baltimore American. 
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Written for THe INLAND PrinTER. 
A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN.* 
NO. II.— BY ERNEST ALLEN BATCHELDER. 

HE word design to many has come to be asso- 
ciated with the “ conventionalization ” of natural 
forms, flowers, leaves, vines, etc.; with “drop pat- 
terns,” “ diamond repeats,” and similar features. Many 
text-books treat of the subject from that point of view. 

The beginner finds discouragement at the very 
start; his efforts serve to rob nature of her own pecul- 
iar charm and give us instead an unsatisfactory con- 
vention. He puts nature in a straight-jacket, as it 
were, and as a logical sequence the result proves unsat- 
isfactory. In confining his attention to some particular 
bit of natural beauty he fails to grasp the broad, general 
significance of nature’s principles. 

On the other hand, we often study the historic 
development of design and hear much of “styles of 
design,” “ schools of art,” such as Greek, Renaissance, 
etc. A knowledge of these styles is very important and 
helpful to all of us, but we must not allow ourselves to 
be led into errors in attempting to adapt to present 
needs things that were done in past times under dif- 
ferent conditions and in a different environment. 

We have assumed at the start that beauty (unity, 
consistency, order), whether in nature or art, manifests 
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itself to us in accordance with certain definite prin- 
ciples. If we understand those principles, why can not 
we make beautiful things, whether we are printers or 
what not? Surely we all have individual initiative ; 
we are all capable of original expression — if we only 
know how to begin. To be sure, we shall not all be 
equally successful as designers, for, after everything is 
*Copyright, 1902, by Ernest Allen Batchelder. 


said and done, there still remains the personal element, 
the “instinct,” to be reckoned with. We can all do 
something though, understandingly, appreciatively, 
and in the doing may gain a better idea of what others 
have done in the past and are doing at present. 

Now, we have taken as our “raw material” the 
spot of paint. The letter S, for instance, is a spot of 
paint in the sense in which we have used the word; it 
may be described as a tone, a measure, a shape. The 
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same applies to the letter T, or to any spot that we may 
make. Our principles, we have said, are three — 
rhythm, balance, harmony. Thus we have: 

Our Terms — Tones, measures, shapes. 

Our Principles — Rhythm, balance, harmony. 

Our Problems— Combinations of terms with 
principles, in order to understand the relation and 
application of one to the other. You will be asked for 
illustrations of shape-rhythms; of measure-balances, 
etc. Our problems will start with particular instances 
and lead to general applications. 

As a point from which to begin we have taken the 
simplest elementary shapes to be found. We chose the 
dot and said that it could be expanded into a line or 
into an area. The line is the simpler of the two, and 
from the endless variety of lines that may be drawn 
three typical shapes have been selected — the straight 
line, the curved line (arc) and the scroll. We have 
limited ourselves thus in order to start at once with a 
definite proposition. Again (Plate II) we have limited 
ourselves to certain typical positions. Even with these 
limitations we should find ourselves unable to exhaust 
the possible combinations. ‘ If you have tried two or 
three practice sheets like Plate IV you have discovered 
this for yourselves. 

Let us now consider the simplest principle of 
design — rhythm; first in its broad sense, then in its 
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To reduce our definition of 


application to our work. 
last month to its simplest form we may say that rhythm 
is joint action, or movement. 

The word rhythm, unfortunately, reminds most of 
us at once of a sing-song style of expression such as is 
found in the games and songs of children, or in the 
catchy jingle of * rag-time ” music. These do certainly 
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represent rhythm, but in the most restricted sense 
its narrowest application. It has a much deeper mean- 
ing than this. 

Emerson tells us that “ motion, or change, and 
identity or rest, are the first and second secrets of 
nature ; the whirling bubble on the surface of 
the brook ; every shell on the beach ; 

a little water made to rotate in a cup.” 

Is it not joint action that governs the planetary 
system? Supposing our earth should take a notion to 
violate this law; we should very soon become aware 
that something was wrong. 

Who does not recall the lazy, hazy rhythm of some 
hot summer’s day in the country? When waves of 
heat throb over the hillsides; when the air is filled with 
the drowsy hum of insects. Note the drum of the 
partridge in the woods, the z-z-ing of locusts down in 
the grass. Note the growth of flowers and trees, as in 
the tall Lombardy poplar, where all the limbs persist in 
a joint upward movement; or in some old tree on a 
hilltop, exposed to the prevailing winds. 

These are but few of the many instances of joint 
action in nature. Examples might be multiplied; they 
are on all sides of us if we will but open our eyes and 
our ears. Thus we find that rhythm is not a principle, 
defined and insisted upon by any one person or school. 
It is a universal law, and as such we recognize it as one 
of the fundamental principles of design. 

Now, as to the relation of this idea of joint action 
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or movement to design. It would be interesting to 
study the development of each of our principles from 
the first simple designs onward through the work of 
various nations and periods. Space will not allow an 
extended study along this line, though we shall show 
examples from month to month, selected from widely 
separated sources, under diverse influences, in order 
to point out the universal recognition and application 
of the principles; the recognition of them in nature: 
their application in design. 

The simplest manifestation of rhythm in design is 
shape rhythm. We will call attention this month to 
two varieties of shape rhythm: (1) rhythm gained 
by the regular repetition of a shape. The dot, for 
example, would have to be repeated at regular intervals 
in order to gain rhythm or joint action. Note the 
beating of a horse’s hoofs on the pavement. We may 
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add variety to this if we choose, as in the whir and 
click of the printing-press, or as in the beating of a 
drum, or the recurrence of a sound in music and poetry ; 
but with all our variety we must still retain the regu- 
larity. When the cat walks on the piano we have a 
succession of sounds — but no music. Puss has never 
learned to keep time. (2) A shape may be rhythmic in 
itself without the necessity of repetition. Note the 
upward coil of smoke from the chimney ; the reflection 






































of lights in the water. The scroll, partly from the 
peculiarity of shape, leads the eye in one consistent 
movement. 

If we wish to accent the rhythm in our designs 
we might, of course, combine the movements — take a 
rhythmic shape and repeat it at regular intervals. 

Plate V shows examples of the first tvpe of rhythm. 
The joint action comes chiefly from the regular repeti- 
These figures are copied from 
[f you have 


tion of a unique shape. 
Indian designs, as are those in Plate VI. 
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access to a collection of Indian work, or chance upon 
illustrations of the same, observe the rhythmic quality 
of their designs. With them, motion, vigorous, unmis- 
takable motion, seems to be the dominant feature. 
Their designs invariably strike a fresh, inspiring note, 
unfettered by academic influences. The “ play im- 
pulse ” is found here; the motive is to say something, 
to express an idea, and this they do in a frank, straight- 
forward way of their own. Their work will be referred 
to in later chapters, so it is suggested here that you 
begin to observe their designs, particularly as found in 
basketry, pottery and blankets. There are many valu- 
able lessons in design to be gained from a study of 
Indian baskets. Consider for a moment the limita- 
tions imposed upon an Indian basketmaker, and then 
note the achievement. You can reproduce nearly all 
of their designs with the few simple elements shown 
in Plate II. Our black and white illustrations give 
only a statistical skeleton of what may be found; it 
would be better to examine the originals. And further- 
more, as observation implies more than “ idle seeing,” 
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why not purchase a note-book or sketch-book in which 
to make a definite record of what you have seen? A 
thing once recorded in pencil is never forgotten. The 
‘“ sketch-book habit” is almost indispensable to a live 
designer. 

Plate VI shows examples of the second type of 
shape rhythm. Here it is the relation of lines and 
areas that gives the movement. 

Plate VII shows tracings from Greek art. 
recognize a higher intellectual force at work. 


Here we 
The 
Greek designers did not wish to lead us into any such 
vigorous swirl as did the Indians, so the rhythmic 
quality has been subdued. It is there, though, as you 
may find for yourself by following any of the main 
lines of Fig. 2. Note how easily you glide from one 
line to another; each line seems to have a continuation 
in some other part of the design. This surely is not 
accidental; it was intended that your eye should do 
just as your pencil does — move with ease through all 
the details of the design. 

Plate VIII shows examples of later work. In the 
little design of the swan, as well as in the Japanese 
lady, there is a distinctive relation and connection of 
all the lines and parts. 

The two latter plates involve the idea of representa- 
tion, as we defined it last month, as well as design. 
We may call these representation plus design. 

Last month a large amount of preliminary practice 
work was called for, so much in fact that we will limit 
the work of this month to a single problem —a border 
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in which you are to endeavor to give a rhythm, or 
movement, in one direction, to the left or right, up or 
by means of the regular repetition of a shape. 
Plates IX, X will explain what is wanted better than 
words. In some of the examples shown the movement 
seems from left to right; in others from right to left. 
This rhythm comes not alone from repetition; it is 


down, 


emphasized by certain distinctive features in the shapes 
You are to use no other lines than those 


themselves. 





shown in Plate II, though you are at liberty to vary 
the measures of those lines either as to length or 
breadth. 

Pin your thin paper over the square underlay. Do 
not make too,pretentious an effort at the start. Begin 
with one or two simple elements, as in Plate IX. Note 
the infinite possibilities of the straight line alone. 

The problem is not to make as many borders as you 
can. Try one, and work at it until it gives a sense of 
satisfaction, completeness. Simplify it. Is it full of 
holes that seem blank and staring? Are there too 
many attractions involved? Is there some line that 
seems unnecessary and can be removed? A finished 
and satisfactory design should never suggest the ques- 
tion “Can I remove this feature?” or, “Is that line 
necessary?” There should be no question about the 
importance of every line involved. Relate all the 
shapes so that the eye may glide readily from one to 
another, and not be held up and challenged by each 
shape in turn. It is here that many commercial designs 
fall short of being good. Elements entirely unrelated, 
either in tone, measure or shape, clamor for individual 
attention. 

After you have tried borders of lines alone, then try 
to combine lines into areas — as in Plate X. Here you 
will have to be careful to get a good proportion of black 
to white — and bear in mind that the white in a design 
is just as important as the black. More will be said on 








this subject later. (7, 6 continued.) 





A BITING ARGUMENT. 

Advocates for the admission of the docile and tractable 
Chinaman to America without restriction will be slightly dis- 
turbed by the account of the great power wielded in China 
by the native trade unions, given by Frank G. Carpenter in 
a letter from Soochow to the Chicago Record-Herald. Mr. 
Carpenter says that the Soochow workmen are noted among 
the Chinese for their independence. They will strike on short 
notice and on slight provocation. They have already had 
some of the most remarkable strikes of the empire. It was 
here that the Gold Beaters’ Union bit an employer to death 
some years ago, and it was here that one of the magistrates 
who opposed the workingmen had his ears bitten off. 

The gold beaters’ case is the more remarkable in that it 
arose out of an order for gold leaf issued by the Emperor of 
China. His majesty was anxious to have the gold leaf on 
short notice, and a gold leaf capitalist, who had. a factory at 
Soochow, got leave from the authorities there to take on 
more apprentices than the rules of the union permitted. These 
rules provided that an employer could engage only one new 
apprentice at a time, but this man employed a large number, 
whereupon the men struck. ; 

They gathered at the factory to the number of 123, and 
there waited for their employer. Before this they had held a 
consultation, during which they had assured themselves that 
there was no law in China making biting to death a capital 
offense. As soon as the employer came in the men fell upon 
him, and each took a bite out of his person. Every one was 
required to join in the hideous execution, and those who first 
bit were stationed at the door to see that every man leaving 
had lips and gums covered with blood. The employer died in 
a very short time. The union men who committed the crime 
were arrested and tried, but only the one who took the first 


bite was beheaded. 
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ANDREW LANG ON THE PROOFREADER. 


Of old, the proofreader was, and occasionally he still is, 
the author’s best ally. The author, knowing what he intends to 
say, and reading in proof-sheets his own work, of which per- 
haps, he is passing weary, finds there, by a kind of illusion, 
what he knows ought to be there, and passes his proof-sheet. But 
very often what ought to be in the printed sheet is not there, 
but something very unlike it, a printer’s error. This is espe- 
cially apt to happen where dates in Arabic numerals are con- 
cerned. I know very well when the Earl of Morton was 
beheaded; it was in 1581. The printer probably does not 
know, and prints it 1381. Being sure of my fact, the error of 
a single figure escapes my eye till I see my book published. 
And then my language is proportionate to my distress. It is 
on points like this that the proofreader used to be and some- 
times is, so serviceable. An educated and accurate man, he 
noticed the misprints, and noticed the grammar and obscurities 
in expression and everything else which the author ought to 
have corrected, but had left standing. Nobody but a good pro- 
fessional proofreader can really read proof-sheets properly; 
the author is too familiar with what he meant to say and 
thought he had said; the author’s friends are often too busy, 
or too lazy, to be very careful, and so without a good proof- 
reader a book goes forth ina slovenly condition. It is not the 
fault of the compositors; they are not specialists, and when 
they have made a word out of the author’s scrawl they natu- 
rally “ make it so,” though the word may have no meaning, or 
the wrong meaning, in the context. 

I take up a paper devoted entirely to literature, a weekly 
literary paper. I find an author complaining that, in his last 
week’s essay or letter, he wrote “the tortures of their pris- 
oners,” and lo! he finds in print “the futures of their prison- 
ers.” He wrote “there is truth in the converse” of a certain 
proposition, but he reads in print, “there is truth in the uni- 
verse,” and for that he says, he “ would not like to vouch with- 
out further investigation.” Now, the compositor, accustomed 
to, reading the most singular statements, never blenched at 
the remark that “there is truth in the universe.” Doubtless 
there is, as a matter of fact. But an editor or a proofreader 
ought to have seen that the large generalization about the 
existence of truth in the universe did not make sense, and he 
ought to have “seen copy,” if he could not conjecture the real 
reading. Once I quoted in a daily paper long ago Mr. Brown- 
ing’s “ Just for a handful of silver he left us.” This appeared 
in public as “ Just for a handle of silver he left us.” I com- 
plained to the gentleman who was doing editorial duty; I said 
everybody knew that quotation, and that “handle of silver” 
was not sense. He said that he did not know the quotation, 
and that he did not expect sense from Mr. Browning. In 
fact, the quotation being nonsense as it stood, no doubt he took 
that for proof that, as it was from Browning, it was cor- 
rectly printed. Now, the right sort of proofreader would have 
corrected the misprint, as the author of the article saw no 
proofs. In the same number in the same exclusively literary 
paper I read: “We can only say that, having men from 
Father Gerard’s book, with,” etc., “we have his adversary’s 
reply with our uprooted notions once more upright and 
hearty.” Where is the proofreader? Probably the unlucky 
critic wrote “ having risen from Father Gérard’s book.” That 
makes sense, at all events, though “men” is not very like 
“risen.” It is rather like it in my hand, but then I daresay the 
critic does not write a hand like mine. For “we have his 
adversary’s reply with our uprooted notions once more upright 
and hearty,” I venture to conjecture that we ought to read 
“we leave his adversary’s reply,” and so on. Now, a proof- 
reader ought to have sagacity enough to make these conjectural 
emendations, on the principle that people do not usually write 
pure nonsense, but mean something. 

Still pursuing my researches, I find a quotation from Lady 
X. She says (in a magazine article) “ Was it in Thackeray’s 
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“Book of Snobs’ where (sic) Jones, having married Lady 
Dulcima Tomnoddy, is greeted by Smith, after the marriage, 
with the hearty inquiry, ‘ Well, Jones, and how’s your wife?’ 
returns the cold response, ‘Do you refer to Lady Dulcima?’” 
The proofreader knows very well that this passage does not 
occur in Thackeray’s “ Book of Snobs,” or in any other work 
by Thackeray, and the proofreader knows what to think of 
Lady X.’s grammar. By taking a little pains the proofreader 
would have corrected the grammar, and he would have pre- 
sented Lady X. with the correct version of the passage, which 
she has distorted and robbed of its point. But where is the 
proofreader? Has he been treated as the sandwich men who 
carried the letter H were handled by Mr. Punch’s sandwich 
board contractor: “The public don’t want you, and I don’t 
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want you, so hoff you go?” Lady X. goes on: “It savors of 
the cottage, condescension, and the Lady Bountiful when you 
insist upon the relationship of and to the person you are 
addressing.” The relationship of what or of whom? The 
proofreader would have remarked the amazingly elliptical char- 
acter of Lady X.’s phrase, and would have drawn the attention 
of the author to the more than merely metaphysical obscurity 
of her style. Let me, to be fair, give the whole sentence: “If 
a person has got a name, it is just as well to use it when 
inquiring after him, and it savors of the cottage, condescension, 
and the Lady Bountiful when you insist upon the relationship 
of and to the person you are addressing.” One thus sees, 
after studying the phrase, “not without some fever of the 
brow,” that the meaning probably is “ when you insist upon the 
relationship of the person about whom you are inquiring [of 
and] to the person you are addressing.” Here “of and” 
appears to me redundant, I must confess. The proofreader 
would probably agree with me, for even if this “of and” has 
a sense (and perhaps it has) that sense is evasive, and to dis- 
cover it needs an ingenuity of which I can not boast. Is this 
the meaning “ when you insist upon the relationship [of the 
person after whom you are inquiring] to the person to whom 
you are addressing [the question]?” Perhaps that is correct. 
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The sentence, thus unfolded, is inelegant, but it has a meaning. 
Next in this literary paper I find that another author who con- 
tributes to the magazine adorned by Lady X. is cited as writing 
about “Scott and Hazlet.” But here the proofreader of the 
literary paper (if such a man exists) is to blame. The con- 
tributor to the magazine writes “ Hazlitt” like other mortals; 
the magazine is not to blame this time. The literary paper is 
at fault. d 

Perhaps proofreaders have become scarce owing to the 
progress of society. The proofreader must be a man who can 
read, write and spell. He must know a thing or two, must 
remember stock quotations from Browning and familiar things 
in Thackeray, must be aware that Hazlitt did not spell his name 
with an “e.” Moreover, he must have a genius for conjectural 
emendation when an author writes a difficult hand. He may 
carry emendation too far, as in the case of the French author 
who wrote that, if any one would know Love, il faut sortir de 
sot. The proofreader, seeing no sense in this, altered it to “ if 
any one would know Love, il faut sortir le soir,’ “he must go 
out in the evening,” which is very true, but not what the philo- 
sophic author meant to say. Perhaps a proofreader corrected, 
in a geographical work, “a plain covered with erratic blocks ” 
into “a plain covered with errotic blocks.” Blocks are not 
erratic, he doubtless argued, but negroes are amorous. ‘This 
was a brilliant emendation, better than the German editor’s 
emendation of “he smote the sledded Polack on the ice” into 
“he smote his leaded poleaxe on the ice.” But brilliance is not 
everything, and I trust that I have given examples of sane and 
conservative conjectural emendation in reading “risen” for 
“men,” and “leave” for “have,” in the obscure passage cited 
from a literary contemporary. But a proofreader with all those 
accomplishments, a proofreader who can hazard a plausible 
theory of what the phrases of Lady X. really mean, is a man 
who may soar to being a writer off his own bat, or who can 
teach English literature in University Extension lectures. Such 
a man, knowing his own value, deserts, I presume, the thankless 
drudgery of correcting proofs for more lucrative and agreeable 
employments. But we miss him sorely from his accustomed 
place.— London Morning .Post. 





AN ILLUSTRATED VILLAGE, ~ 


When next you go to the Lake of Geneva, by all means pay 
a visit to the little-known village of St. Legier, near by, on the 
road between Vevey and Blonay—one of the quaintest vil- 
lages in Europe, and one of the proudest, on account of its 
extraordinary adornments. St. Legier, and also the adjoining 
village of La Chiesaz, are nothing more or less than illustrated 
villages. They are as profusely illustrated as the modern 
magazine, for nearly all the houses bear on their outside walls 
some striking picture, or comical caricature, from the brush of 
a great man in the village, Monsieur Alfred Beguin, a painter 
of local renown, and not unknown in Paris. A house in St. 
Legier has no use for a signboard to tell the world that it is an 
inn, a cycle shop, a forge or a dairy. M. Beguin’s picture does 
that. Ona stable wall he draws a picture of a spirited runaway 
horse, knocking down men as he leaps for freedom; on the 
white wall of the little village forge are pictures of men 
making horseshoes for dear- life, and shoeing a frisky steed; 
on the wall of the dairy a dairymaid balances a pail of milk on 
her head; while scenes of local life, as pictures of the annual 
summer exodus to the mountain pastures with the cows and 
goats, and caricatures of the local big-wigs, make a bright 
picture gallery of the village, M. Beguin lives in one of the 
most imposing houses in St. Legier, whence he obtains a full 
view of the crooked little village street, and of the Dent du 
Jaman towering up in the distance. For many years past he 
has amused himself by painting the houses, and in the first 
place he acquired most of his skill and boldness in painting in 
this way.—Pearson’s Magazine. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith, All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 





























GOVERNMENT COMPETITION. 


Te the Editor: NAvuGATUCK, Conn., May 17, 1902. 

Referring to the article on “ Government Competition 
the Printing Trade,” in the current issue of THe INLAND 
Printer, by H. H. Stalker & Co., I would like to ask what this 
firm would think of the Government operating the railway, 
steamship, telephone and telegraph systems. It is the opinion 
of the writer that the Government should be allowed to do 
anything which is for the benefit of the masses. Why not 
print envelopes and give them away if it chooses? Is there 
not other work for the printers to fall back on, which could 
not be done so advantageously by Uncle Sam? 

P. B. Perry. 


n 





INGENIOUS METHOD OF TAKING PROOFS. 


To the Editor: LAFAYETTE, ALA., May 24, 1902. 

A young boy in the office of The Sun has devised an 
improvement over the old way of getting proofs. By following 
the usual plan of laying sheet on the type and running roller 
over it the matter would often be blurred and unreadable in 
places. Our method now is to wrap sheet around the roller, 
joining the ends with a strip of gummed paper. In this way 
an effect almost equal to cylinder presswork is secured, and 
does not require much extra time. Our boy sticks the gummed 
paper, which comes from scrap box, to one end of proof-sheets 
at odd times. The improvement will cause the careworn 
proofreader to smile. F. M. KENNEpy, 

Foreman, The Sun. 


HOW TO MAKE IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN 
LETTERS. 


To the Editor: TorpeKA, KaAn., May 29, 1902. 
Your article in the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
by George H. Betts about a process of “stretching” a text 
letter by the use of two electrotypes, is much in line with 
practice, also typo-surgical, that I have been using for some 
years to produce imitation typewritten letters. The process 
is said to be so successful that many of the “letters” when 
sent to wide-awake business men are accepted as real type- 
written work. The process is the outgrowth of suggestions 
made by the man who wanted the work. The form to be 
reproduced is set in ordinary typewriter type. Type-high 
bearers are then placed around the form and outside these 
are placed some strips of wood. Regular typewriter ribbon is 
then cut into lengths of about ten inches, stretched across the 
form over the type, and secured by little cleats tacked to the 
wood strips outside the bearers. The ribbon is well oiled, a 
stereo flong laid upon it, and covered with the blanket and 
put in the steam press. The flong is not to be beaten; the 
pressure in the press makes the matrix. When it is dry the 
form is taken out and the matrix carefully removed. It will 
be quite shallow, but printing is not done from the sides of 
type but from the face. However, the perfect ribbon effect is 
there, and the cast and the final printing show the process to 
be a success. It is not cheap, but it is worth all it costs. When 
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the form is worked great care must be exercised in color and 
supply of ink, impression and overlaying the periods, com- 
mas, etc. CHARLES WorRALL. 

[If Mr. Worrall will look over the advertising pages of 
Tue INLAND Printer he will find that typewriter type is now 
made with a ribbon-mark face, so that all that is necessary 
is to set the type and proceed to print in the usual way, and 
a perfect imitation of a typewritten letter is produced.— 
Epitor INLAND PRINTER.} 





A PLEA FOR CLEANLINESS AND COURTESY. 

To the Editor: New York, N. Y., June 4, 1902. 

Why are printers—employers and journeymen — so ill- 
mannered and dirty in person and surroundings? 

I am serving my apprenticeship, and in the course of my 
duties, while on errands, etc., I have been forced to observe 
the condition which is set forth in my query. Printers who 
have traveled inform me that this state of things prevails “all 
over the country.” There are, of course, some fine exceptions, 
and they point out and emphatically prove that the condition 
complained of is entirely unnecessary, as well as altogether 
inexcusable. 

Having had careful home training, I am discouraged to find 
myself forced to ask the above question concerning my chosen 
vocation, which, it seems to me, is one that, followed in any 
of its branches, makes for refinement. 

What can be done to make things better? No doubt the 
simple act of publishing this communication in your influential 
magazine will jolt many thoughtless ones into line with those 
decency” a part of their business. 

WiLiiaAM Kress. 


“ 


who have made 





EDUCATION BY MAIL. 


To the Editor: Detroit, Micu., June 12, 1902. 
There is one thing I protest against, and that is the delusive 
promises made by some of the so-called “correspondence 
schools” to induce the enrollment of pupils, and — inci- 
dentally, of course—to secure their good money for the 
“instruction” afforded. I do not wish to be understood as 
opposing this education-by-mail method, for there are many 
good correspondence schools throughout the country that are 
doing downright commendable work. But, to use no harsher 
term, I maintain that it is a little short of a mild form of bunco 
to promise to impart, for a specified sum of money, “ complete 
instruction” in a practical knowledge of this or that profes- 
sion, or this or that trade, or the other thing, in “ from six to 





eight months.” 

Some seven or eight years ago there dropped down upon 
New York city a certain printer from a little Western town, 
who set himself up as authority upon all matters pertaining 
to advertising. At that time advertising was generally classed 
with other sciences of which as little was known — theosophy, 
astrology, palmistry, mind-reading, hypnotism, etc. 

This man from “ out of the West” set the advertising cult 
of the metropolis agog with his talk of “display,” “ catch- 
lines,” “ bold-face type,” “leads,” “ rules,” “ white space,” and 
so on. He was a wonder to business men who had been in 
the habit of turning their rough copy over to the print-shop to 
wrestle with. Not only did this Westerner claim to possess 
an inexhaustible knowledge of advertising itself, but he main- 
tained that he knew more about every science, profession, 
trade, occupation whatsover, manufacture and product, than 
any doggoned man that ever came over the pike! 

If he found a business man plodding along in a fairly suc- 
cessful way, selling socks to a sockless public, this advertising 
expert went to work with hammer and tongs to convince that 
man that he did not know a sock from a hand-saw, and that 
the people who bought of him knew a blamed sight less. “ Let 
me prepare your advertising copy,” he would say, “and your 
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fortune is as good as made. I know all about advertising. I 
know better than the public knows what the public wants. I’m 
a dollar-a-minute man — but you won’t miss the money. My 
experience comes from a knowledge of everything knowable. 
I know the kind of socks Moses wore when he hiked it through 
the wilderness. I’m great! I know body type, agate, fourteen- 
lines-to-the-inch, clarendons, Jensen, stop-cylinders, pulley- 
wheels, fly-belts, deckle-edges and smashing machines. I— 
I—I—” At this stage the sock-vender usually dropped to his 
knees worshipfully, and “ coughed up.” 

The “wild and woolly” gentleman caught on. He was a 
howling success in New York long enough for the “ wise 
guys” to perceive a fertile field for this new graft lying 
spread out before them. They got next. The wielders of the 
perpendicular pronoun plastered their I-salve upon the adver- 
tisers’ optics until the advertisers could plainly see things 
where there wasn’t anything to see. 

*Twas harvest time all the year around. Ten thousand a 
year here — fifteen thousand there — five thousand over yon- 
der—and three thousand going a begging —these were the 
figures bandied about by magazines, newspapers and periodi- 
cals, as representing the salaries of expert writers of advertis- 
ing for great corporations and mercantile concerns. Of course, 
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the fact that many of these so-called experts could not write 
correctly an English sentence of a dozen words had nothing 
to do with the case. Wasn’t necessary. Merely a small mat- 
ter. Public wanting ear-drums and corn salve wasn’t worry- 
ing about the “grammar” of an announcement that pointed 
the way to the Where! And so on—ad nauseam. 

To be sure, all of this jugglery was not wholly unpro- 
ductive of good. It set business men to thinking for them- 
selves, and out of the hurly-burly came many scholarly, 
forceful, terse writers of business literature; and to-day you 
will find that every man of any merit holding position in the 
directorship of any considerable advertising appropriation has 
something more to recommend him than a familiarity with the 
capital 4," 

But now it’s the new line of graft! “Advertisement-writing 
taught by mail! ” 

Speciously written announcements, occupying pages and 
half-pages of the leading magazines, point the way to gold- 
getting through acquiring a knowledge of advertising — thor- 
oughly taught by mail “in six months”! All of the old 
salary figures are again trotted out for the edification of “ easy 
marks ”—ten thousand a year here — fifteen thousand there — 
five thousand over yonder —and three thousand going abeg- 
ging! And the small sum of $30 “ educates” any plodder of 
average intelligence, and fits him for a position in a profession 
paying salaries greater than that which goes with a Supreme 
Court judgeship. ‘ 

Now, this is none of my business, but it worries me. 

Here I have gone and spent the best part of my life in 
acquiring the comparatively small knowledge I own about 
advertising — schools, college, printing-offices, paper mills, ink 
factories, machine shops, process engraving establishments, and 
the ink-spattered desks of the big city dailies —all have con- 
tributed something along the advertising line to my intellectual 
keg, and now I find that I have frittered away twenty years of 
time and opportunity for something a brain-factory down 
East, yclept an “advertising school,” agrees to pump into me 
in six months for only $30 —in advance! 

E. Brate. Rocers. 








MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILL., June 14, 1902. 
You may be interested in a reply to a circular recéntly sent 
out by the Master Printers of Chicago, and I enclose a carbon 
copy. Your columns have also contained suggestions that there 
are too many engaged in the printing business, and I think a 
little missionary work in your editorial office is needed. The 
small printer has plenty of troubles. They should not be 


increased by an attempt to push him off the earth. 
Joun W. BatLey. 
WEBER & BAILEY, 
PRINTERS, 
Pontiac building, Suite 705. 358 Dearborn street. 
CuicaGo, June 13, 1902. 
Master Printers’ Association, W. S. Burnham, Secretary, Chicago, IIl.: 

GENTLEMEN,—‘‘ What is the matter with the printing business? 
There are too many people in it,” in your circular, makes me tired, and 
I am going to tell you what I think about it. I have heard that dismal 
song in a dozen States by hundreds of small-fry printers and under all 
sorts of circumstances, and it made me weary even then, and now to 
confront it in italics under the authority of men who are at the top of 
the printing fraternity is enough to freeze the conscience of a saint. Six 
hundred and twenty-five printing-offices in Chicago. Gosh all hemlock! 
Read that again. Six hundred and twenty-five printing-offices, with an 
apology for so many by explaining that about four hundred of them are 
attic printers and do not count for much, Yet there are eight thousand 
saloons in Chicago. Now read that again and think awhile. What would 
you have the men do who are now running printing-offices? Open a few 
more saloons? Go into some other business? All right. Look around 
and find the business that is not crowded fully as much as printing, and 
give the saloon man the first chance to go into that — since most saloon 
men would rather be poor, half-starved printers than saloon men if they 
could be. 

Really, now, there are not too many printing-offices in Chicago for 
this great printing center, and if this giant city continues its lusty 
growth and continues to drain an empire of its profits, there will be 
many more printing-offices. The use of printed matter has grown tre- 
mendously during the past quarter of a century. People are reckless 
in regard to the quantity thrown away. Business men that twenty- 
five years ago would have groaned over an order for ten thousand 
circulars, now buy them by the million. An order for a three-color job 
to be given away would have been almost reason enough for a commis- 
sion in lunacy. More printing, more and more all the time, and still 
more to follow in the future, yet here are the Master Printers of Chicago 
complaining because some poor devil is making an honest living with a 
cheap press and a hatful of type in an attic. Fie upon you! I saw a 
preacher-printer drop a handful of type to the floor and held my breath 
to hear what he would say. He said, “ Tut! Tut! Pshaw!” 

But what do you care for this small fellow who pays for his little 
plant with “ periodical”? notes? He has no money with which to buy 
cylinder presses, and you do not care anything for your platen-press 
work. That is a side issue with you—an incidental. You must have 
them, of course, and it is handy to have a few of them about the shop, 
but you make your money on the cylinder presses, so you say. Why 
should you care what prices the little fellow makes, what he pays his 
cheap solicitors, how he conducts his business, whether there is one of 
him or a million? He is not a competitor of yours, is he? You do not 
care anything about the platen-press work. The fact is that you care so 
little about it that actually you do not know the mechanical difference 
between a Liberty and a Golding. You put in any old machine and your 
only instructions are to turn them loose to beat the band. Platen-press 
work does not count for much; presses are cheap and if the work can 
be done cheap enough, that is all that is asked of that department. If 
your wear out a-press you ask your head pressman what to buy and he 
asks the first stray feeder who happens to come in what particular press 
his august highness prefers to feed, and the stray feeder’s mandate 
decides the matter, and like a good little boy you run and order the 
press he chooses. Naturally he is very much interested in the profit side 
of your ledger —I don’t think. That is the truth, however, and if you 
are honest with yourselves you will acknowledgé that the stray feeder 
dictates what machinery you shall use, and the only reason you are not 
using Liberty presses to-day is that a majority of the press feeders did 
not happen to learn on that kind of a press. 

You will find that all the trouble on this question of lack of profits is 
not on account of the cutting of prices by that one-horse concern around 
the corner. There have been great improvements mechanically within 
the past twenty-five years, and with the tremendous increase in demand 
for printed matter there has been a demand for lower prices, and lower 
prices means a necessity for lessening the cost of production. 

Twenty years ago there was a swell printing-office in Cincinnati 
equipped with a magnificent line of Globe presses. It had the run of 
the finest printing in the city. It was doing a very profitable business. 
To-day it is one of the sloppiest shops in the whole country. «But it still 
has the Globe presses. There are some printing-offices not a thousand 
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miles from Chicago whose proprietors will do well to figure out the moral 
of that story. 

One of the master printers of Chicago — one of your members, I pre- 
sume — knows what it means to throw out cheap cylinder presses and 
put in high-grade machines. He will tell you that for a time he got less 
out of his expensive machines than the old ones. Ask him why. Ask 
him if he did not discover undercurrents controlling his business to his 
detriment that he never dreamed of. Then ask him what it meant to his 
profits, to the success of his business, when he sought out these secret 
matters, fought them to a finish, and what a magnificent help his high- 
grade cylinder presses have been to him in his fight for profits. Ask 
him. 

By quarreling with the competition of the small shop, the cut-throat 
prices, the lack of business methods, you are firing your ammunition into 
the air, because you can never correct those evils. Prices for printing 
are low and they are going lower. As the quantity increases the pressure 
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for lower prices becomes greater. Cost of production is the problem 
to solve. You might as well try to turn back the onward sweep of this 
commercial age as to expect to return to the fancy prices of the print- 
shop of long ago. It can not be done. It can’t be did. 

“* Physician, heal thyself.” The fault is not with the man in the 
attic. It lies under your own nose. 

There, I feel better. This spasm has been growing on me for some 
years, and it has been a relief to unload it, even if you do not care a 
continental about what I have said. Your circulars are interesting and 
helpful, but for heaven’s sake cut out the doleful tale about there being 
too many print-shops. Very truly yours, 

Joun W. Battey. 





A NEW POSTAL CARD. 


A new I-cent postal card is now being printed at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and when the first issue of 
four million has been counted and bundled the new card will 
be placed on sale. Its distinctive feature is that the new card 
contains a vignette of President McKinley in lieu of President 
Jefferson’s portrait. The issue of the Jefferson card will be 
discontinued when the present stock on hand is exhausted. 
When desired by purchasers the new postal cards will be fur- 
nished in sheets of forty cards each. It is expected this 
arrangement will effect a large saving to purchasers who have 
their messages or addresses printed on postal cards. In order 
to avoid the heavy black device at the top of the Jefferson card 
and leave a clear space for the postmark, the new postal card 
has three lines of small type printed about an inch below the 
top of the eard. The card is thus divided laterally into two 
sections — one for the postmark and one for the address. 
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THE BOOK ILLUSTRATORS OF JAPAN — 1700 TO 1878.* 


BY WILLIARD M. WOOD, 


AN FRANCISCO contains more Japanese curio shops 
S than any other city in the world, except those in the 
Oriental isles. What citizen or visitor has not paused 
in front of their attractively dressed windows and admired 
the interesting handiwork of the Mikado’s little brown men? 
And who has not recalled seeing strung on a line a number of 
small and lightly colored sheets, each having a male or female 
figure strikingly and superbly costumed, with sword or fan in 
hand, in grotesque attitude; or several warlike figures clad in 
heavy armor depicting a bloody battle, and who has not com- 
mented upon the outlandish formation of the hands and faces? 
How few, indeed, know when, by whom, and for what purpose 
these sheets were published. If an inquiry is made of the 
proprietor he will mention the price and tell you of finer ones 
he has to offer, pulling out from under the counter a small 
roll, which he handles carefully, while explaining that these 
are old, rare, by great artists, and superior to those in the 
window. 

These statements you accept as truthful, for the paper 
undoubtedly shows age, the picture careful composition and 
soft, mellow coloring. 

Should he impart further information and should you 
become a willing listener to the interesting facts, you will 
find yourself going out of his store with several of these sheets 
tightly tucked under your arm. If such is the case, you are 
then doomed to have what is known as the “ print craze”; 
for the more you see and study the curious pictures the more 
fascinating they will seem, and you will have no rest until 
every shop in town has been thoroughly ransacked and until 
you have amassed a collection of the finest obtainable. 

These pictorial sheets are not original paintings, as the 
casual observer would naturally suppose, nor are they of 
recent issue. They are called “color prints.” 

A number were used in connection with novelties, issued by 
the Japanese in book form, between the end of the sixteenth 
century and the middle of the nineteenth century. Some were 
purposely designed for use as cheap pictures to be placed on the 
walls in homes of the poorer classes, who could not afford the 
purchase of an original painting. Those styled “ broadsheet 
portraits ’’ were sold singly, and they were especially sought 
after by owners of tea-houses. These were pasted together, 
attached to a stick, and made up a roll several feet in length. 
A large number of these rolls were kept on hand for the use 
of patrons who delighted to study the latest style of coiffure 
and dress, to discuss the merits of the artists, and to enjoy 
humorous sayings while partaking of refreshments. 

Although the first illustrated Japanese book was published 
A. D. 1608, the founder of the popular school of painting and 
print designing from wooden blocks, known as Ukiyo-ye (art 
of the common people), and which has been a complete mirror 
of Japanese ‘life. was one Iwasa Metahei, a man of consider- 
able originality, born in the sixteenth century. He was the 
first sketcher of scenes in the life of Japanese women of the 
middle and lower classes, and he had many followers. His 
caricatures are particularly clever. He was-first a pupil of the 
Tora school and later of the Kano. The productions during 
his life were almost all colored by hand. 

Other artists soon copied his style, and the pictures proved 
so popular that work could not be turned out fast enough to 
supply the demand, hence a radical change had to be made. 

The application of color by impression from flat cherry- 
wood blocks was tried, and‘this proved quite satisfactory. The 
first batch of these sheets — or nishikiye — struck off, appeared 
in 1695. They found an immediate sale. It is not known who 
first conceived the isea of using these wooden blocks which 
have been in constant use for a period covering almost two 
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hundred years. The paper upon which they were printed was 
made from the bark of the paper mulberry tree. 

There were two kinds of brushes used by the artists. Flat 
ones about three and one-half inches in width for laying on 
the broad washes, and round ones of various sizes, tapering 
They were composed of deer, 
The more 


to a point, for delicate strokes. 
horse, or hare’s hair, inserted in handles of bamboo. 
expert often manipulated two brushes at a time with the same 


hand. 
In the year 1743 the Japanese were printing from two blocks 
At the begin- 


in delicate shades of lemon, pink and soft grays. 





= 
OMS afhr Hinorhage” 


LANDSCAPE FROM A RARE HIROSHIGE BOOK (1830). 








ning of the eighteenth century single sheet engravings printed 
with much skill in three colors from blocks made their appear- 
ance. Not until 1720 was a fourth color added. Forty years 
later the number was increased to six colors. In 1767 as many 
as ten blocks were being used. The purity in color gained 
with each successive generation of artists until 1785, when the 
Japanese brought the art to perfection. From that date until 
1830, when a slight decadence set in, owing to their using cheap 
European pigments, many of the most beautiful folding books 
of native scenery, pictorial cards and portraits were put on the 
market and sold. The popular style, however, was soon 
revived, and held full sway until 1840. The actual decline in 
the printing of illustrated books and broad-sheets began shortly 
after the arrival of foreigners in Japan, in the year 1852. 

Actors of renown were the artists’ favorite subjects. 
came beauties of local repute and disrepute, and lastly were 
portrayed the occupations and recreations of the common peo- 
ple, from which the majority of artists arose. 

Although painting of the human figure has never been 
mastered by the little fellows — because of the deficiency of 
their knowledge in anatomical details —their drawing of 
plants, birds and insects is done with a fidelity that American 
and European artists might envy. 

Mothers-in-law (not the wife’s mother, but the husband’s 
mother) were caricatured to a great extent. Many witty epi- 
grams are found in their books above the pictures. 

The capital, Yedo, where the greater number of artists lived, 
was the center of gaiety and fashion, and in consequence fur- 
nished much material for these men of great natural gifts. 
Every change in fashion was faithfully shown in their draw- 
ings, ‘ Thousands of sheets were struck off the blocks. No out- 
of-town visitor thought of returning to his home without a 
package of them for his wife and children, by whom they were 
prized more highly than presents of silks and toys. Even the 
poorest laborer would deny himself many absolute necessities 
in order to furnish his home with these picture books and 


Then 


sheets. 
Several of the Ukiyo-ye artists were painters only; others 
were both painters and designers of prints for books, while a 
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few devoted their entire time to print designing. In some cases 
the artists’ original designs are not known to exist, having 
been destroyed in the process of cutting away of the blocks 
upon which they were pasted. 

In the sixties this country began to realize that Japan had 
artists of considerable note, and in the seventies art collectors 
in America and Europe began stripping the country of her 
gems. Students and lovers of Japanese art know she has still 
hidden away in remote corners of her various quarters quaiiti- 
ties of fine prints. Word has been received here that a col- 
lector, now in the Orient, has succeeded in gathering a number 
of old and valuable ones, and a shipment is expected to arrive 
in San Francisco shortly. 

There are many famous artists of the popular school of 
illustration. Among them are the names of several whose 
works are so important in the field of art and literature that 
they can not be passed over with a mere mention of their 
names. It is essential that one making a collection should 
know something of their lives, what their brains devised, and 
their hands executed. 

Katsugawa Shunsho was one of the earlier artists of the 
Ukiyo-ye, and founded the Katsugawa school. He was born 
in the village of Mijagawa, Owara, in 1682, and worked almost 
entirely engraving pictures for books. Between the years 1770 
and 1780 his work became very popular, especially the “ Por- 
traits of Yoshiwara Beauties ” He was conceded by 
critics to be the most talented depictor of actors in costume. 
Each of his prints is certainly a masterpiece. The date of his 
death is uncertain, but is said to have occurred at a very 
advanced age — perhaps at one hundred. The Shunsho figure 
shown in this article is copied from a very rare and valuable 
book of colored sketches published before his death. 

Utamaro Kitagawa, who studied under Sekiyen, was an 
artist of the Kano school, and worked principally on book 
illustration. His birth occurred in Yedo in 1754. Drawing of 
the female figure was his specialty. The beautiful Utamaro 


in colors. 





*“ ONE OF THE PRETTY MAIDENS 


FROM A SHUNSHO BOOK 
(1717). OF TOYOKUNI (1805). 


women in his day were as popular as the Gibson girl is to-day. 
His very finest paintings were executed in the year 1792. Bar- 
ring Hokusai, Utamaro has created more talk about his work 
among well-known critics than any other artist. Collectors of 
all things beautiful have vied with each other at sales to secure 
the finest specimens. The Chinese also appreciated his work, 
and large numbers of books and prints were constantly being 
exported from Nagasaki. In 1800 Utamaro published “ Momo 
chidori kioka awase,” a picture book having comic verses. 
Four years later appeared “Seiro Nenjiv Gioji” (annual of 
the Courtesan Quarter). He died in 1860 from excessive dis- 
sipation. 

Katsugawa Hokusai, a born artist and one of many styles 














and names, was for a time a pupil of Shunsho. He was the 
son of Nakajima Ise, a mirrormaker, and first saw the light of 
day in 1760, in Honjo, a quarter of Yedo. The first thirty years 
of his life is much of a blank. The Japanese records, however, 
show that a part of his earlier training was obtained in cheap 
schools. Later he was earning a scanty living by writing and 
illustrating mediocre novels. His nom de pinceau were many. 
Should his work fail to attract attention signed with one name 
another would be assumed. He seemed sadly neglected by his 
countrymen. Many Japanese picture connoisseurs considered 
his work coarse and demoralizing, and freely expressed their 
opinion that it was bad taste for any one to hang his pictures on 
their walls. However, nothing daunted, he kept on working. His 
more important works began to appear when thirty-eight years 
of age, and he made steady progress during the next fourteen 
years. 

As late as 1836, although quite aged, he was still getting 
out finely illustrated books. Scenes of history, drama, and 
novel incidents in the daily life of the common people were 
his specialties. Hokusai had no honor in his own country until 
his work was sent to foreign countries, and the art critics of 
America and Europe acknowledged him a genius. 

This book draftsman, now considered the greatest painter 
of his nation, has certainly taught us more of his country and 
its people than any of his numerous rivals and contemporaries. 
He died April 13, 1849, aged eighty-nine, and his remains were 
3uddhist Temple of Saikioji, in the 
His chief fame rests upon fourteen 
(rough sketches) which first appeared 
“One Hundred views of 


finally laid at rest in the 
Asakusa quarter, Yedo. 
volumes of “ Mangwa’ 
in 1812. Other notable books are: 
Fuji,” beautifully printed in black and soft shades of gray; 
*“ E-hon Suiko den” (Chinese heroes and heroines), printed in 
1812; ‘“ E-hon Chiu-kio”” (Examples of Fidelity of Retainers), 
1834; “Ei-Yu dzu ye” (Military Heroes of Japan), 1834; 
“E-hon Saki-gake”’ (Japanese Heroes), 1836; and “ E-hon 
kobun kokio (Legends), 1849. 

If the reader has just commenced to collect pictorial sheets, 
and should find one bearing the artist’s name, Jaito, thereon, 
he may be quite sure that a prize has been secured, for it will 
Jaito was the first name 


’ 


prove to be a genuine Hokusai. 
assumed by this genius. Having no success with it he tried 
that of litsu, then Manji, Manrojin, Temeichi and Shunro 
until 1796. During 1797 and 17098 he signed his work Sori, 
which name he bequeathed to a struggling student of fair 
ability. 

The name Hokusai was chosen in 1798, when he published 
“The Thirty-six Famous Poetesses.” 

Utagawa Toyokuni (the first) was a pupil of Utagawa 
Toyoharu, who founded the Utagawa branch of the popular 
school, and whose works are very beautiful and exceedingly 
scarce. Toyokuni’s birth occurred in the Shiba quarter of 
Yedo in 1768. He was not an engraver, but worked princi- 
pally on book illustration at first, and won high recognition. 
Later he was a prolific producer of figures. He was the first 
to introduce the use of purple into color printing. Some of his 
earlier production bear the name of Ichiyosai, which name he 
discarded as soon as he found it failed to draw. 

Toyokuni’s most famous book, printed in 1809, is called 
“ Schichifuku Monogatari.” In running over the novels of 
the Japanese authors, Kioden and Bakin, many illustrations 
are found bearing his signature. 

His own album, the “ Toyokuni Toshidama Fude,” shows 
well his power as a colorist. He died January 7, 1825, aged 
fifty-seven. Many of his actor portraits and theatrical scenes 
may be purchased in this city. 

Hiroshige was a painter of the manners and life of the 
people who lived in the eighteenth century, and he contributed 
largely to the single-sheet color prints. Some critics have 
pronounced him the greatest landscape painter of Japan. His 
work without doubt compares very favorably with the gifted 
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Hokusai. 
life was spent in the Nakabashi quarter of Yedo. 

Before taking up art his occupation was that of a fireman 
He died of cholera, September 6, 1858, aged 


He was born in 1786, and the greater part of his 


in the capital. 
fifty-two. Examples of his work, which formerly decorated 
the interiors of tea-houses, and small illustrations torn from 
‘These prices are quoted 
A small book 


from which the accompanying landscape was reproduced is 


books, sell for from $2.50 to $40 apiece. 
by American collectors on Japanese antiquities. 


valued among collectors at $25. 
(views of Fuji in colors) 
E-hon Tokio 


Hiroshige’s “ Fuji no hiaku-dzo ” 


was gotten out in 1820. An interesting volume, 


Miyage” (Scenes in and around Yedo), appeared in 1850. 























A UTAGAWA KUNISADE ORIGINAL (1785-1864). 


“Ujigawa Rio-gan” (The Banks of Uji), in two volumes, 
came out in 1862— four years after the master’s death. 

The artist Utagawa Kuniyoshi was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Toyokuni the first, and worked principally for albums. 
His single-sheet figures of soldiers and military life proved 
very popular with the common classes. Some of the land- 
scapes are very beautiful, and in a few the colors are far richer 
than some of Hiroshige’s, which may be seen at the stores and 
in private collections. He was born in 1796 and died in 1861, 
aged sixty-five. His book, “Ichiyu gwa-fu” (Miscellaneous 
Sketches), was brought out in 1831; “ Wa-Kan Ei-Yu” 
(Stories of Heroes), in 1845, and “ Nippon Kaigiaku Yuraiki” 
(History of Ancient Days in Japan), in six volumes, in 1856. 

Utagawa Kunisade was also a pupil of Toyokuni, and 
worked exclusively for the popular picture trade. At the age 
of twenty-three (1808) his first books were published. About 
the same age he became famous as a broad-sheet artist. His 
best work was done in 1830. In that year the Japanese critics 
complimented him upon his extremely refined style. 

One finds that this artist’s work predominates in the 
American shops. He was an earnest worker, and is said to 
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have turned out more work than any of his predecessors. 
Many of his prints bear the name of Toyokuni, which name 
he assumed for some time, and failed to write “the second” 
after it; hence it is difficult to distinguish the original work 
of his master, Toyokuni the first, and Kunishada, Toyokuni 
the second. Before becoming famous he attached the names 
of Gotete and Kacharo to his prints. Excellent examples of 
his work bearing the two former names may at all times be 
purchased in our stores, and range in price from 25 cents to 
$1.75. Kunisada was ‘born in 1785 and died in 1864, aged 
seventy-nine. He illustrated a novelette in 1816, called “ Otoko 
No Naka No Otoko Kagami,” and an important novel by 
Bakin in 1813, entitled “ Kikwan Rioki Kiokaku-Den.” 

The lesser lights were: Tachibana Morikuni, a talented 
illustrator of the eighteenth century, who died in 1748, aged 
Moronobu, a designer of much power, whose 
principal work came out in 1770; Miyagawa Chishun, his 
pupil, whose specialty was portraits of belles; Torii Kiyo- 
naga, who reigned from 1765 to 1790 as a designer of chromo- 
xylographics; Keisai Kitao, of Yedo, who died in 1824; 
Utagawa Toyohiro, well known as the illustrator of Bakin’s 
novel in five volumes, called “ Zenmiokan Sayotsuki”; Kaisai 
Yeisen, born 1792, who worked industriously from 1829 to 
1832 at novel illustrating and broad-sheets, until prosperity 
overtook him, when he became a habitual drunkard, and died 
in 1848, aged fifty-six; and Isai, an artist who turned out 
splendid work during the years 1864-65-66. 

The last of the famous Japanese illustrators of the popular 
school was Kikuchi Yosai,.a figure painter, born in 1787. He 
was the author of “ Zenken Kojitsu” (Noted Historical Per- 
sonages in Japan from 660 B. C. to 1300 A. D.), published in 
1850. Twenty volumes were issued. This remarkable man did 
not give up working until two years before his death, which 
occurred in 1878, at the ripe old age of ninety-one. 


seventy-eight ; 
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THE SUPREME TEST. 


There are friends who come in when black sorrow’s your guest, 
To weep with you over your dead; 
Friends who seem, in the midst of your heartache’s unrest, 
To know just what ought to be said. 
But the prince of them all, when grim Trouble stalks by, 
And your heart can do nothing but bleed, 
Is the fellow who comes when there’s no one else nigh, 
And whispers, ‘“‘ How much do you need? ” 


Father, tenderly bless all the friends I have known 
Who came in the depths of my woe, 

Just to stand by my side when I felt so alone, 
That I might their sympathy know; 

Oh, I love every one for each handclasp and tear, 
And aye shall I wish them godspeed; 

But a crown for one who, when none else was near, 
Said softly, ““ How much do you need?” 


—S. W. Gillilan in Los Angeles Herald. 
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BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


Under this heading it is proposed to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PrIcE-List.— By David Ramaley. New edition 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing. $1. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-saviNG Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

List oF Prices AND EstiMaTE GuipE.— By H. G. Bishop. Showing 
what prices to charge for every kind of book and job work, from a small 
card to a large volume. This is a book which has long been needed 
and has frequently been asked for. $1. 

OrvER Boox anp ReEcorp oF Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. ‘The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every 
job done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides 
room for entering 3,000 jobs. Half bound, $3. 

CampsIr’s VEstT-POCKET EsTIMATE BLANK Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

PrintTer’s Reapy Reckoner.— By H. G. Bishop. Shows at a glance 
the cost of stock used on jobwork, the quantity of stock required for jobs 
of from 50 to 100,000 copies, the quantity of paper needed for 1,000 
copies of a book in any form, from 8vo to 32mo, and other valuable 
tables. Fourth edition, enlarged. 50 cents. 

How To Make Money IN THE PrintinG Bustness.— By Paul Nathan, 
of the Lotus Press. A very useful and valuable book, containing the 
impressions of the leading minds in the trade as to the requisites to the 
profitable management of the printery, upon which are based business 
rules by which a printing-office must be managed to make money. $3, 
postpaid. 

NicnHots’ Perrect OrpDER AND Recorp Boox.— For printers running 
offices of moderate size. It serves both as order book and journal, making 
a short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. $3. 

PrintEr’s Account Boox.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. It shows cost ot each job, what should be charged for it, what 
profit should be made on it, what profit is made. Flat opening, 10% by 
14% inches, substantially bound with leather back and corners. Speci- 
men page and descriptive circular on application. Must be sent by express 
at expense of purchaser. Four hundred pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 
1,000 jobs, $3.50. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. A system of accounting which 
has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-cffices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and 
losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, anu its actual cost in all details shown. 
Table of Contents: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Composi- 
tor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily 
Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press 
Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job 
Ledger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly Register of 
Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, Statement of 
Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of Piece- 
work, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses.— 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss 
or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, Samples and Prices. 74 pages, 634 by 
10 inches; cloth, $1.50. 


HINTS TO COUNTRY PRINTERS. 


We are indebted to the St. Joseph Daily News for the fol- 
lowing extracts which we have taken from the address of 
Mr. Lon Hardman before the Northwest Missouri Editors’ 
Association at their last convention. 

What he has to say, while not essentially new, embraces 
points that can not be too often brought to our attention, and 
what is good for country printers is not bad for city employers. 

Lon Hardman, of this city, made an address to the convention, telling 
how the country printer may make his jobwork profitable, or at least how 
he may conduct it without losing money. He said, in part: 

Mr. Presip—ent,—Your Committee on Program has slated me for a 
paper, ‘‘ Practical Pointers on Job Printing.”” I asked the committee 
what they meant by this title, and the answer was, “ How to make 
money on jobwork in a country office.” I confess that this definition 
staggered me. I have been printing all my life, but never as a news- 
paper man or in a country office, and I might as well confess that I have 
been studying the subject of how to make money in a job office for 
years, until my head is white from extra labor studying the problem, 
and I have not got rich yet. And it seems absurd for one who never 














worked a day in a country office, and does not know any of the pecul- 
iarities of the situation, to attempt to tell regular country printers, 
men who have spent their lives in such environment, how to get rich 
running a country job office. 

But I believe I can tell you in a few words the grand secret. My 
answer would be in about these words: Carefully estimate the cost of every 
job of printing offered, add a legitimate profit, and never, never, never 
do the work unless you get a profit on it. I can not for the life of me 
understand why a printer operating in one of the smaller towns can not 
control all the work of his town and perhaps of his county, or at least 
get his share of it at a remunerative price. He has every advantage over 
his brother printer in the city. His rent is cheaper. His labor does not 
cost much over half what the city printer has to pay, his taxes and insur- 
ance are not as heavy, so that in the matter of expenses he is away below 
the city man. But he must understand the business, know when a job is 
well set up and presswork properly done, and he must know what the 
work costs him to produce it. If he is not a printer, does not know when 
work is properly done, does not know what it costs when it is done, he 
— well, he must not expect to get rich at the business very fast, although 
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CALIFORNIA CAT-EARS. 


I have known of several instances of a proprietor who was not a printer 
doing very well when he had a foreman who was a practical man. If he 
does possess these requirements and runs his businéss on business prin- 
ciples, what need he fear from the city printer? 


HOW TO CALCULATE COST OF JOB. 


But some one may ask, ‘“‘ How am I to know what a job costs?” 
And right there is the meat of the cocoanut. There is only one way 
that I know of, and that is by hard study. Keep a faithful account for, 
say, six months or a year, of every expense of the composition room (that 
is typesetting); what it has cost you for wages, rent, insurance, taxes, 
your own salary, and the thousand little things that have to be paid for 
in operating this department. Divide this amount by the number of 
hours put in by all the force, and you should have a pretty close idea of 
the cost per hour of each man, and your knowledge of the business must 
tell you how many hours it will take to set the job under consideration. 
You will find that the cost per hour is considerably more than you have 
even thought the man costs you, and will not be very far from dou- 
ble the amount you actually pay him. Keep the same kind of an account 
with the pressroom, and divide the amount by the number of thousands 
of impressions run during the time, and you have, approximately, the 
cost per one thousand impressions of presswork. Of course, this can not 
be accurate to charge for every job, for nice jobs cost more per one 
“thousand impressions than a cheap job would. Then some jobs take a 
good deal more fine ink than others, which has to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating a job, but after you have once decided what it 
costs you to set an ordinary job and do the presswork on it, you have a 
good foundation to work upon. You thus know what the minimum 
charge should be, and must add to it for the better work. I do not sup- 
pose you are much troubled about figuring on jobs requiring large 
amounts of colored inks. If you attempt to figure on a job of this char- 
acter, and do not know how much it will take, just guess at it by any 
rule you please, and then multiply it by three. Then tell the customer 
you do not know, but will tell him when the job is done. _ 

Then you must know the cost of the paper. If the paper costs you 


5 cents a pound at the paper house, and the freight costs 50 cents per 
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one hundred pounds, the paper stands you just 514 cents at the depot. 
The drayage, cutting, insurance, waste on stock, more or less of which is 
inevitable, will cost at least ten per cent, making the paper cost you over 
6 cents. Other people who sell paper do so at profit, why should you not 
have a profit on the paper you sell? 

After you have found out what things cost, then add a legitimate 
profit, and do not do the work unless you get your price. 

But do not give the customer a chance to kick after the work is done 
by having slighted it, either in quality of paper, typesetting, proofreading 


or presswork. 
HOW TO TREAT COMPETITORS. 


I hear some one say, “‘ But I have a competitor who will not let me 
get a price I know is fair and equitable.”” Perhaps that competitor is the 
one who does not know what a job costs, and perhaps if you should do a 
little €vangelizing you might reform him. Meet him (of course by 
chance) and smoke a cigar with him (let it be a good one), and while the 
soothing influence of the Havana makes him at peace with the world, 
gradually lead up, in a diplomatic way, to the subject of printing. If 
you succeed in interesting him, it is but a step to talk about the profits 
of the business, and if you are as good in argumentation with him as you 
are with the railroad company when you want a pass for your wife’s 
fourteenth cousin, you ought to be able to show him the error of his way. 
Try and be friendly with him; you are competitors, but you have no 
need to be enemies. If he needs enlightenment give him the best infor- 
mation you have, and do your level best to show him your interests are 
mutual. You ought to be able to unite on some legitimate scale of prices, 
which, while you will not get all the work, will give you more profit than 
cutting and slashing will, even though your competitor did not get a 
smell of the work. Take a lesson from the telegraph and express com- 
panies. They are ‘‘ scrapping” for business all the time. But they never 
“scrap”? about the charges to the customers. Not on your life! They 
fight all day long for business, but they do not fight for the benefit of 
their patrons. Why should printers do so? 

Let me say right here that if you are the cutter and slasher you have 
no business to wonder why you do not make money. If you try to find 
out what your competitor’s bid is so that you can go below him and get 
the job, regardless of what it costs you, you have reason to ask why 
you are losing money in your business. Take a tumble to yourself. 
Give yourself a good cigar, and while you are enjoying its fragrance con- 
stitute yourself a committee of one to reform your ways, and if you 
convince yourself that you are the aggressor go to your competitor and 
tell him so, and show him that you are willing to go straight hereafter. 
You will both get your share if equally good work is given out, and there 
can be no reason why you should not make money on your jobwork. Of 
course, you should be well supplied with labor-saving furniture, slugs and 
leads, as no printer can compete, without them, with printers who have. 
Do not expect your printers to whittle out furniture while you are pay- 
ing them wages. You can get the whittling done cheaper. 

The only thing I may add to what I have already said is to reiterate 
the charge to find out the cost, and do not work unless you get a profit. 
Do not think it is economy to refuse to buy spaces and quads enough to 
run your work. Do not let the cubs cut all the periods and commas off 
to make spaces, and thus run you short of periods. 


THE SEASON OF FILLERS. 


This is the season when, usually on account of a lack of 
work, printers feel most tempted to indulge in the expedient 
of “fillers” in order to keep their plants busy. The result is 
that they give their efforts during such times solely pro bono 
publico. 

For any printer who believes in taking his own medicine, 
the otherwise dull summer months can be most profitably 
employed in producing his own advertising matter, to be 
issued during the rest of the year. There is no danger of 
getting out too much of it, provided that it is gotten up credit- 
ably. The results of advertising are largely cumulative, and 
the regular issuing of reminders that you are still alive is a 
potent factor in the building up of a business. It will be infi- 
nitely more profitable for you to give your time to getting up 
your own advertising matter than it would be for you to take 
a lot of orders at a cut price that you would not care to 
duplicate when filled up with fairly profitable work. 

If any one is to get something for nothing, let it be your- 
self —not your customer. 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS. 

There is nothing so conclusive in an argument as having 
the determining facts on your side. The following illustrates 
this point. A certain firm printed a monthly church magazine 
for a minister of the gospel. One month the pastor complained 
about the varying sizes of the paper—some months having 
ample margins, and probably the month following would 
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show them of the skimpiest. So he felt that it was his duty to 
regularly register his kick with “those in authority” at the 
office of publication. And to this end he personally appeared 
before the proprietor of the printing-office, stating his com- 
plaint, and backing it up by showing several samples that 
were of great divergence as to size. He picked out one which 
he thought would be a good sample to show the uniform size 
to be used thereafter, and in order that there might be no 
inistake, he left that copy, taking the others with him. 

The proprietor accordingly sent for the foreman of the 
bindery, and explaining the matter to him, gave him the copy 
that was to be the size for the succeeding numbers, and told 
him to bear it in mind, as the next issue was to be according 
to the new size. 

When the next issue struck the bindery a rush was on, and 
in the midst of the hustle the foreman overlooked telling the 
cutter about the new size, and the pamphlets were trimmed 
according to the judgment of the cutter, and that was an off 
day with the cutter’s judgment. 

The day after the publication appeared, the reverend gen- 
tleman who was responsible for its appearance came down to 
the printing-office filled even to overflowing with righteous 
indignation. It is unnecessary to state just what he said, as 
we are all more or less familiar with these seasons of grief 
and misery. But it may not be amiss to report what messages 
went over the house ’phone at the printing-office, and what 
immediately followed: 

(to the foreman of the bindery): “ James, 
Doctor Johnson is down here, and complains that you have 
trimmed this month’s Pcons of Victory wrong. He says they 
are all 7% by 11, and he wants you to send down that copy he 


Proprietor 


gave you for size.” 

After some trouble the offending sample copy is found on 
the file, and the foreman carefully measures out the proper 
size, and cutting it just a trifle smaller than the 7% by 11 
size, sends it down to the office, after he has rubbed the clean- 
cut edges over the floor, so as to remove any suspicion of 
immaculateness. 

The Rev. Dr. Johnson, taking the sample, examined it care- 
fully, especially noting the ragged hole left by the filing wire, 
and right then and there made the most profound apology to 
the proprietor for his heated remarks, assuring the latter 
that it would be to him a lasting lesson to be ever on his 
guard statements on impressions 
which relied upon memory to establish their accuracy. He 
trusted that his retraction would be conveyed also to the 
foreman of the bindery, which was done in due season, and 


against making positive 


that worthy received it with commendable humility. 





PROFIT-SHARING., 

According to an article on this subject, which appears in 
the Labour Gazette for.March, there were, at June 30, 1901, 
only nine British printing firms who gave their employes an 
interest in their businesses, the average aggregate number of 
persons employed by them being 1,875. In addition to these, 
the profit-sharing system was believed to be in operation with 
respect to three other firms in the trade, although no partic- 
ulars are available. There were also eleven other printing 
firms in which, although profit-sharing had once been insti- 
tuted, it no longer exists. Three other firms connected with 
paper and print, employing an average of 772 persons, also 
share their profits with their employes, and there are likewise 
two others who have now abandoned the system.—British and 
Colonial Printer and Stationer. 


BITTER SARCASM. 
Poet — Well, I’ve got out five lines of my poem already, 
Martha. 
His wife —And I’ve got out seven lines of my washing.— 


Boston Herald. 
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BY W. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror PRINTER. 3y John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

PressworkK.— By William J. Kelly. 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Coior 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue THeory oF Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

PracticaL GuipE To Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuirtet’s Mutticocor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 





Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 


A_ manual of practice for print- 
New enlarged edition. Cloth, 


CoNGRATULATORY.—We desire to acknowledge the kind 
invitation sent us by Mr. M. H. Madden, Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements of Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, to be present at the celebration of its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, at Thornton Park, Sunday, June 8, 1902. Time and dis- 
tance alone prevented us from mingling with our brethren on 
sO auspicious an occasion. May the full century be crowned 
with peace and general prosperity to workmen and employers 
alike. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF SPECIMENS.—The Buch Printing 
Company, of Jennings, Louisiana, has sent us a few specimens 
of job printing which show that neat rule designing, compo- 
sition and presswork belong to what is termed “ exclusive.” 
We do not fancy the colors as made use of on your own letter- 
head; yellow is a bad color for an outside rule around com- 
bination paneling, in which strong red forms the central attrac- 
tion, and a much too prominent band of the type border, in 
bronze-blue, at the bottom. Earhart’s “ Color Printer” might 
be found a useful guide in laying out commercial color-print- 
ing. You should get it. 

THE Queen City Printing & Paper Company, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, also favored us with a couple of specimens. 
“We enclose you two 
The 


Regarding one of these is written: 
sample cards recently printed by us on a Gordon press. 


‘ process of embossing is a new method which we have just 


started, and gives very good results.” The cards are neat and 
attractive, if we except the overwide space between the title- 
line and its sub-line, “ Printers, Binders, Engravers.” Then 
again, the registry of the coloring and embossing is at fault — 
these should fit absolutely true to merit the word “ good.” 
The pay envelope is worthy of imitation. 


Wants Inx To Hotp on Bronze.— C. B., of Sterling, Tli- 
nois, asks the following question: “ Will you kindly inform 
me, through your department, what kind of varnish I can use, 
or how I can prepare an ordinary job ink to hold on over 
bronze. 
cases we want a special color.” 


We have some gold size ink on hand, but in some 
Answer.— Ordinary job ink 




















Photo by H. N. McCracken, Farmington, Mich. 
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is hardly good enough for working over bronzed printing, 
because it has not sufficient color strength to cover solidly, 
the bronze, which is made of metal, working through the thin 
ink. Always employ a good and full color ink when printing 
over gold bronze. A few drops of copal or dammar varnish, 
mixed with inks, will help to make them hold the bronze. By 
mixing a small piece of bronze-blue ink with a good quality 
of job black a deep black may be secured over a smooth and 
well cleaned off job of bronzing. The bronzed work must be 
dry before printing over it. See “ Presswork,” page 126. 

THe Usuat TrousBLE, FROM ELectriciry.— Numerous 
inquiries reach us regularly regarding trouble in pressrooms 
because of the presence of electricity in paper while printing, 
and asking us for a remedy. We have no absolute remedy as 
yet; but we believe a remedy will be found and put upon the 
market in the shape of an appliance to the printing-press. 
Here is a sample inquiry, from Carl Thompson, of St. 
Ansgar, Iowa: “ The trouble is always in -the first run, and 
does not commence before we have run for some time. The 
paper, instead of dropping off when it should, clings to the 
bar behind the cylinder, and is dragged back upon the forms. 
We open our bunch of papers the day before printing, and 
spread them out, but that does not seem to help any. The 
press we use is a Prouty.” Answer.— Look back a few num- 
bers of THe INLAND PRINTER, where a valuable device for tak- 
ing off electricity may be found. It is fully explained, and has 
been found quite efficient where tried. 

ForMUL FoR SPECIAL CoMPposITION Ro.iers.— Mr. T. H. 
Harvey, superintendent of the “ Baptist Mission Press,” Cal- 
cutta, India, desires to know how to make composition rollers 
for that locality. He says: “The temperature here in the 
shade ranges between 85° and 95°. The hot season is very 
dry, and the wet season very damp, and of same temperature. 
To get the best results, what would you recommend that rol- 
lers should be made of, and how kept.” Answer— For dry 
weather, at 85° to 95°, use twelve pounds good glue to two 
gallons treacle, and two ounces of venice turpentine. For 
wet weather, at same temperature, use the proportions of glue 
and treacle (molasses) just stated, and add one pound of 
powdered plaster of paris after these have become thoroughly 
incorporated. Another formula for hot dry weather is as 
follows: Twelve pounds good glue, one and one-half gallons 
treacle, one pint crude glycerin, and two ounces of venice 
turpentine. Get a copy of “ Presswork,” which contains much 
information that you should possess. 

Wants A Goop “ DrAw-SHEET” PAPER — SETTING A CYLIN- 
pDER.— L. N., Jr., of Helena, Montana, says: “ Will you please 
tell me, through the Pressroom department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the name of good draw-sheet stock; if it comes in 
quires or rolls, and where I can buy it? Also, when setting a 
cylinder, how can I tell if one end is too low?” Answer.— 
The best draw-sheet paper for press cylinders is known as 
manila; it is strong and durable. The sheet should be smooth 
and about as thick in feeling as a sheet of fifty-five pounds 
24 by 38 supercalendered book. A trifle thinner or thicker 
will not be objectionable. A better selection of manila can be 
found done up in reams than in rolls. 
paper supplies should be able to supply the proper quality. 
Get manila by the ream. To set a cylinder right make up a 
form—or use a form of type already made up. Have the 
cylinder raised a few sheets higher than when the tympan is 
right for printing. Let the cylinder down slowly and uni- 
formly on each end, and when it touches the form about 
evenly set the bed bearers up to those on the cylinder, using 
a strip of thin paper between the bed and cylinder bearers. 
Run the impression through, then put up a sheet on the feed- 
board and run it through carefully; the impression on the 
sheet will show if the cylinder is low, high or uniform. Cor- 
rect any difference necessary on the impression screws, and 
then fasten the same. Of course the bed bearers must be made 
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to comply with any change now made. Get a copy of “ Press- 
work” for fuller information. 

SLurrinc Because Bep Bearers ArE Not ApjJuSTED.— 
C. W., of Cleveland, Ohio, has sent us a printed sheet of a 
sixteen-page form which shows considerable slurring on the 
sides of the pages, regarding which he writes: “ Enclosed 
find a sheet of printed paper. I wish you would be kind 
enough to let me know what the cause of the streak of blurred 
letters is from. I tried everything that I know of to prevent 
the defect. The press is a Campbell two-revolution ‘ Eco- 
nomic,’ taken out at the World’s Fair in Chicago, and has run 
ever since. I thought it might be caused by the rollers, but 
that could not be the reason, as they are new. I then thought 
that it might be in the tympan not being stretched tight 
enough; I fixed all over, but with no better result.” Answer. 
The bearers on the bed of the press have become a little low 
by wear; therefore raise these up about a medium thick sheet 
of paper, and-add one more sheet of paper (the same thick- 
ness as the one sent us) to the make-up of your tympan. This 
should do away with the slur. From an examination of your 
printed sheet, the slur is apparent all over, more or less; of 
course, this defect is seen most where the cylinder “dips” at 
the rise and fall of the make-up of the margins about the 
pages of type. If you will carry less ink on the form the 
printing will be clearer. 

Quire A Neat Piece or PressworkK.— F. H., of Sayville, 
New York, has sent us a folder gotten out for the Verde Chief 
Copper Mining Company, of Yavapai county, Arizona, that is 
deserving of notice, because of the facilities used in producing 
the presswork. He writes: “Like most small country offices, 
we have not facilities for doing very much in the way of book 
or pamphlet printing, and I think that the enclosed is ‘rather 
unusual as the product of a press of 10 by 15 pattern. It was 
our first attempt at three-color half-tone printing — no one in 
the shop ever having seen such work done before. I read your 
comments and criticisms in THE INLAND PRINTER with much 
satisfaction, and, if you think this job worth while, would be 
pleased to have the specimen take the usual course.” Answer. 
The entire run of the presswork is quite commendable; the 
cover, in deep olive-green, printed from solid grounds, show- 
ing artistic white reliefs, is specially good, because of the diffi- 
culty experienced in producing smoothness and solidity on 
small job presses. But the eminent attraction of the cover of 
this folder is the very effective manner in which the Verde 
chief’s face and headgear have been colored and printed from 
half-tone plates. Indeed, if we except the insufficient make- 
ready of the several half-tone illustrations in the folder, and 
printed in blue-black ink, the entire job is equal to that done 
in many more pretentious establishments. 

Wants Our Opinion on A Possisitity.—J. G. R., of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, writes as follows: “ Will you kindly 
advise us, through your department in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
whether it is possible to produce on a good three-roller job 
press work equal to lithographing, from an imitation litho 
zinc engraving. We refer to a letter-head on bond paper. 
A prominent engraving firm, offering to make plates for this 
purpose, claimed that their imitation litho zinc plates would 
do such work on a job press equal to lithography. What is 
your opinion on this subject?” Answer—Yes and no. Before 
giving a more positive answer, we would want to examine the 
character of the etching, the grade of the paper, and know 
something of the skill of the pressman under whose hand the 
printing would be executed. We have seen a printed letter- 
head, done from such an engraving as you specify, which was 
remarkably clear, sharp and exact as to quality of workman- 
ship, but the printing appeared upon a fine quality of coated 
book paper, not on bond paper. Then we have had printed 
specimens sent us from imitation litho zinc plates that were 
very far below litho imitation, and had been found so by the 
printers, who sent their samples, accompanied with requests 











that we iell them how to print them equal to that they were 
intended to imitate. A large contract, when in the hands of 
boys or amateur pressmen, we should say. 

SuccessFUL Use oF Conpuctors to Avorn ELEcTRICITY IN 
Parer.— Charles M. Bradford, Citizen Printing Company, 
Winsted, Connecticut, writes: “I have taken Tue INLAND 
PrInTER for seven or eight years, and I can say that there is 
no paper yet that I have seen that can come up with it. Why, 
just three or four months ago I got a hint, or whatever you 
may call it, from it that has saved many dollars to the company 
I work for, both in time in money. It was that remedy for 
electricity in the paper in the pressroom department, where 
you use little steel and copper conductors attached to wires, 
which are in turn attached to the press or some large iron body. 
I attached mine to an old safe underneath the paper, which I 
put upon a shelf. The old safe I connected with the ground 
by attaching some wires and burying them. I had tried every- 
thing I could think of, including hot water, cold water, gly- 
cerin, oil, putting zinc underneath the paper attached to wires, 
putting wires around the table, and everything else. The 
only thing that did any good at all was in almost soaking the 
paper with water, by wetting about every twenty-five or thirty 
sheets with a sprinkling can and putting weights upon it, but 
that spoiled the surface of the paper very much. The com- 
pany had made a two-years’ contract with the paper company 
for our newspapers, and we had used it for about six months. 
You can imagine the relief it gave us when those little con- 
ductors worked all right.” 

Wants Our OPINIon oN Jos oF PRINTING witH His Own 
OverLays.— H. O. W., of Hanford, California, has forwarded 
to us a copy of a fifty-two page souvenir, printed on good 
.supercalendered book stock, with a dark-green antique cover, 
printed in black with the regulation G. A. badge design in 
colors, regarding which he writes: ‘Under separate cover, 
please find ‘official program’ for criticism. I should like to 
have the same by mail, also the return of the overlays sent 
herewith, as the information can be used on another book of 
same character I will be compelled to get out before the next 
INLAND Printer. The return of the overlays will give me a 
better idea of your criticism. Overlays made of one sheet of 
stock in book and one sheet each of 16 and 24 pound folio. In 
criticizing, there are two things I wish to mention; nearly 
all the ink was put on with a brayer, as fountain would not 
work properly; the platen press had a slur sideways of about 
one-eighth inch, which shows plainly in some places. Press 
was I5 by 19 Palmer & Rey ‘California Reliable,’ made any 
time B. C. How could I have improved on the half-tones? 
How could the gold have been made to show brighter?” 
Answer.—The neatest and best printed portion of this souvenir 
is its cover. The gold ink used on the Grand Army badge was 
of poor quality. Feeding on ink with a brayer on such a job 
as the one before us is not workmanlike —a way should have 
been found to make the fountain work properly. The compo- 
sition and make-up of the book are fairly good, but the press- 
work is lamentably inferior—no wonder, either, for the 
overlays made by you for the illustrations are not correct in 
their manipulation. You could certainly have improved the 
appearance of the numerous half-tones by properly made 
We can not discern any reason to condemn the 
You evi- 


overlays. 
press because of slurring, for that is infinitesimal. 
dently lack eXperience in overlaying and presswork. 

Tue Care or Rotters In SuMMER.—H. C. R., Jr., Hartford, 
Connecticut, writes: “I am a job pressman and a constant 
reader of THE INLAND Printer; I wish to ask you a question 
concerning the care of rollers. I have received a supply of 
rollers made of composition for summer use. The foreman 
that I am working for insists that the rollers should be kept 
saturated with oil all the time, and put in a closet with four 
or five pans of water underneath them on the floor. From 
my experience I have found that when they are kept in a good 
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dry place, away from dampness, and without oil on them, they 
work just as well as the winter rollers do, which I take care 
of in the same way my foreman suggests for summer rollers. 
I hold that there is enough dampness in the air in summer 
without the addition of more; besides, the oil on them is apt 
to make the ink work greasy, which it did a number of times 
last summer. Now will you kindly give me your opinion as 
to the best way of taking care of rollers for summer use?” 
Answer.—The care of summer rollers is an important duty, 
because more trouble is experienced with them during warm 
and humid weather than at any other time of the year. If 
summer rollers are made of good glue and glycerin composi- 
tion, and fairly hard and tough, a coating of raw oil is about 
as safe a treatment as can be applied. The oil keeps away 
much of the humidity prevalent in warm weather, and leaves 
the surface of the rollers fresh and elastic. It is not necessary 
to “ saturate” the rollers with oil, and it is not advisable to put 
them away in close closets with pans of water under them. 





Photo by G. W. Yount, Weaverville, Cal. 


CHINESE COOKS POSING AS MERCHANTS, 


Under the Chinese Exclusion Law merchants are allowed to return to the 
United States. When a Chinaman wishes to go home 
he is always a ‘‘ merchant.” 


Many of the rollers made for summer use are so soggy and 


‘lifeless that their use can not be depended upon for a day; 


such rollers should be kept as near the ceiling as possible, to 
get the benefit of all dry air that may enter. It is a mistake 
to think that because rollers have been coated with oil when 
not in use that when properly cleaned up with fit rags and 
wiped off with a little benzine, petroleum or turpentine — or 
even a weak lye, hurriedly and sparingly applied with a clean 
sponge —that a greasy effect is found when working with 
them. The actual condition of a roller has much to do with 
the best way of preserving it for doing good printing. 


Wants To Know How To MAKE OVERLAYS FOR VIGNETTED 
Cuts.—There is hardly a limit to this inquiry; and this shows 
how terribly deficient is the training or experience of would-be 
pressmen in different parts of the country. This inquiry also 
illustrates the lack of thoughtfulness on the part of those who 
make them, because it would be next to impossible to make 
such persons comprehend the technical niceties of the under- 
taking. At different times, and in “ Presswork,” we have done 
our very best to convey comprehendible instruction, but still 
the inquiries come along. ‘We have even gone so far as to per- 
sonally offer to give letter of instruction and cut-out overlay 
demonstrations of how such work should be made, for a very 
nominal consideration; but that has not succeeded (except 
in a few wise cases) to decrease the number of seekers after 
this knowledge. We are always ready and willing to help a 


regular reader of this journal out of any practical difficulty; 
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but we do not undertake to sit down and write pages of letters 
in order to teach some one the whole business, that should 
have been learned in the printing-office. Here is a sample letter, 
taken from nearly a dozen that have lately reached us. It is 
from G. H. Y., of Sacramento, California: “ Will you kindly 
inform me through THE INLAND PRINTER the method of fad- 
ing edges on half-tone cuts, as produced in the PRINTER (a 
specimen cut from THe INLAND PRINTER accompanies this let- 
work that is as 
The 


ter). Enclosed I send you a sample of my 
good as I could make it, after trying all my resources. 
It seems to be impos- 
Would like to 

—The effect 
we would like to reach is like the Also 
let me know the time you think should be spent in make-ready 
cut, to the page.” 


cuts are electros made from half-tones. 
sible to keep the outer edge from showing. 

know if fault is in the cut or make-ready. P. 
Dexter cut enclosed. 


on a sixteen-page form — one like sample, 


Answer.— If you have got a copy of “ Presswork,” see page 


129 for the method of 
The entire fault apparent on the make-ready of your sample 


making overlays for vignetted cuts. 
you have not even succeeded in making 
because it is muddy- 
A competent press- 


lies with you. Indeed, 


a proper overlay for the illustration, 
looking and almost totally void of relief. 
man could make ready a form such as you inquire about in 


nine hours. 
PATENTS. 


Thomas Cossar, of Govan, Scotland, 
United States (No. 699.946), an oscillating cylinder press, fed 
by webs from both ends. 

C. P. Cottrell has patented two new systems of delivery for 
Cottrell presses. That shown in patent No. 699,866 is an end- 
carrier, having two peculiar forward movements. No. 
699,867 covers a combination of fly. delivery and a chain-and- 
gripper carrier, with a set of tapes that will convey the sheet 
to either delivery mechanism, at the will of the operator. 

The fact that it is a good thing sometimes to allow a press 
cylinder to slip on its bearers is emphasized by patent No. 
700,119, issued to Eugene Higgins, of the Duplex Press Com- 
pany. He provides a rack on the bed, having teeth reduced in 
thickness, to allow the cylinder some play when on the impres- 


has patented in the 


less 


sion. 

In patent No. 699,361, by William P. Wrightson, of High- 
bury, England, there is shown a color-printing machine, in 
which the web of paper is brought around a large drum, and 
carried successively to twenty-two color-printing rollers. 

An oddity in delivery apparatus for a Gordon is shown in 
patent No. 699,17 Alexander J. Hood, of Muscoda, Wis- 
consin. Back of the ink disk is pivoted an arm that descends 
and grabs the tail of the sheet, after printing, and hoists it to 
a receptacle, whence it may be slid onto a side table. 

device for dispelling electricity is the subject of patent 
No. 699,160, by Frank A. Eyler, of Harrisburg, 
He employs a half-oval tube, with a series of burners arranged 


2, by 


Pennsylvania. 


ina line on top, having an inlet for air in one end of the tube, 
and connection with a supply pipe. The burners are protected 


with a wire screen. 





MOTOR-DRIVEN JOB PRESSES. 

Printing-offices offer a field peculiarly favorable to electric 
power, and printing-presses were among the first mechanisms 
to be operated by the electric motor. Why should such a 
superb journal as THE INLAND Printer and others of its class 
not be excellent mediums for manufacturers of motors to use 
in their advertising? manufacturers them 
effectively, but the electrical people do not seem to have caught 


The Trade Press. 


Gas-engine use 


on to their value.- 





CAN NOT GET ALONG WITHOUT IT. 
I can not get along without the old reliable INLAND PRINTER, 
which I have read with the keenest interest for many years.— 
Editor Daily News, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. 


H. Bronaugh, 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLAssEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 
PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3 
Practica Hatrrone anp Tricotor Encravinc.— By 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 
DRAWING FoR ReprRopuctTion.—A practical handbook of ng oped for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 


revised and enlarged by 


A. C. Austin. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Ir. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons oN Decorative DesicGn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of: Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PriIntERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 


cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengrav — plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
**Phototrichromatic Printing.”’ The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AuTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.- 





— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article “for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


THe ComincG “ Process YEAR ”*— Mr. William Gam- 
ble, the editor of “ The Process Year No. 109 Farring- 
don Road, London, E. C., invites the codperation of all those 
interested in processwork to contribute something to the next 
Year Book. It is to be hoped that this country will be better 
represented than formerly in this magnificent annual, not only 


300K. 


300k,” 


as a matter of national pride, but for commercial reasons. 

To Save Routinc on CHALK PLAtTES.— Charles Lowater, 
of the Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun, suggests the following wrin- 
kle to save chalk-plate engravers troublesome routing: Scrape 
the chalk plate thin, and engrave. Save the composition scraped 
from the plate and make a rather thin paste of it, adding a lit- 
tle binder in the shape of gum arabic solution if necessary. 


‘ With this paste, and a small brush, fill in all the broad spaces 


The broad spaces can be’ filled in to any 
Dry the plate and cast. 

A New Excuance.— From Amsterdam, Holland, comes a 
new photographic fortnightly publication called Lux, which 
succeeds the Camera Obscura. It was predicted here that the 
latter publication was impracticable. Each number contained 
articles in four languages on different topics, which was exas- 
perating. The to find that the article he 
most wanted to read was in a language he did not understand. 
The new publication, Luz, “ Geillustreerd Tijdschrift voor 
Fotographic, Redacteur-Uitgever: J. R. A. Schouten,” looks 
like a sensible proposition. It is printed in Holland Dutch, 


between the lines. 
desired depth by this method. 


reader was sure 




















and is undoubtedly a fine publication for those who are fortu- 
nate enough to be able to read it. 


A New PHoToENGRAVING Process.—According to the Zeit- 
schrift fur Reproduktionstechnik, Messrs. Lumiere Brothers 
have invented a new process for engraving on zinc from a 
positive on glass instead of a negative. This whole idea of 
photoengraving from a positive instead of a negative was 
patented in this country October 11, 1881, patent 248,035, and 
was brought out in New York by the Hagotype Company, of 
which the writer had the misfortune to be manager. The com- 
pany failed because the process is incomparable in simplicity 
with the ones now in use. The writer thrashed out so thor- 
oughly twenty-one years ago this idea of engraving from a 
positive instead of a negative that he regrets a firm like 
Lumiere should waste time at this late day over a principle 
that is all wrong. 


PuHorToGRAPHIC PRINTS ON PLAIN PaApEer.—‘ Publisher,” 
Wisconsin, writes: “ Will you please explain in the columns 
of THE INLAND Printer the process of making prints on plain 
paper, and of bleaching same when the artist has drawn on 


Please give directions so a photographer could do the 


them? 
work and tell the material needed and where to get it. 
Answer— Get from the nearest photographic stock dealer 
some Clemons’ “ matt surface” or “ plain salted” paper. This 
will keep for ali time. There will be a stamp on one corner 
to indicate the back of the paper. If you want to make an 
occasional photographic print, take a piece of this paper the 
size of the print you intend making, pin it at the corners, back 
down, on a flat board, and pour a small quantity of a forty- 
grain silver solution in a pool on the center of the paper. 
Spread the silver quickly all over the surface of the paper 
with a piece of cotton attached to a glass rod. Dry the paper 
in a darkroom, over artificial heat, if necessary. When dry, 
expose it to the fumes of ammonia for a few moments, and 
print behind a negative as usual. When the print is a trifle 
stronger than wanted, wash it a few minutes in salt water and 
fix in a hyposulphite of soda solution, eighty grains to the 
ounce strong. Wash well in running water and dry, mount on 
board and draw on this photograph with waterproof ink. 
When the drawing is finished bleach in a saturated solution of 
bichloride of mercury in alcohol. The photograph will fade 
away immediately. Wash the mercury from the print by hold- 
ing it under a tap of running water for a moment, then dry. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON Type Metat.—* Manufacturer,” Chicago, 
writes: “ We are old friends and admirers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and its proprietor, and ask you to help us out. We 
engrave on a metal similar to type metal. At present we sketch 
and trace designs on this metal, and with a pantograph enlarge 
and reduce them. We want to get the designs photographed 
on the metal. Photographers we have applied to say it can 
not be done. We do not use in our business photoengraved 
plates, as the work must be done on this special metal, which 
can only be engraved by- hand. We are willing to pay well for 
this information.” Answer.—lt is just twenty years ago since the 
writer was asked the same question by Crump, then the great 
label manufacturer. The method I devised for him at that 
time may be in use still, but it is too complicated to describe 
here. Try the following plan: Have a photoengraving house 
make for you opaque and transparent negatives of the designs. 
Get them to give you these negatives stripped from the glass 
supports on which they are made. Now, in your own establish- 
ment, clean well with potash the metal you are to engrave 
When water is not repelled by the metal at any part 
of its surface, it is clean. Dry the metal and rub over its sur- 
face the juice of an onion. Now you can attach the negative 
to the metal plate with a thin photographic paste, or a diluted 
solution of fish glue. The film should be pressed to the metal 
plate in the same manner that a photographic print is mounted. 
When mounting you can turn either side of the film upward, 


upon. 
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so as to have the design reversed or not, as your business 
If, when dry, the film does not suit your purpose, 
This department is 


requires it. 
or chips under the graver, please say so. 
always at your service. 

THE First Woop EnGravinc.—J. Spero, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, wants to know what is the date of the first wood 
engraving, and in what country it was made. Answer—The 
Rev. John A. Brosnan, S. J., who has made a study of these 
subjects, says in his lectures that the earliest woodcut known 
is that of St. Christopher, dated 1423. It was probably 
engraved in Augsburg, Germany, the early home of wood 
engraving. This woodcut was found in a manuscript volume 


in the convent of Chartreuse, at Buxheim, in Swabia. It 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER, EARLIEST WOODCUT, 1423. 
illustrates a subject popular since with painters, the legend 
of the giant St. Christopher who used his strength to carry 
people on his back across raging streams. One night he car- 
ried a child whose weight so increased while crossing that St. 
Christopher turned his head to see the cause of the increase 
in burden. The child said: “ Wonder not; I am the Saviour, 
and you carry the sins of the whole world on your back.” 
How quaintly the engraver told the story; the Saviour and 
the giant are unmistakable; the fish indicates that it is water 
that is swirling around the giant’s feet. The lantern held by 
the woman on the right bank shows it is night. According to 
the legend, the giant’s staff stuck into the ground grew into a 
tree. The engraver felt obliged to anticipate this by showing 
it a tree with roots, leaves and fruit while the saint was in 
midstream. This cut is reproduced from De Vinne’s J/nven- 
tion of Printing. 

Questions Asout Ercuinc.—“ Lithographer” writes: 
“ Knowing you are an authority of long and well-tried expe- 
rience on acids and etching, I would like to submit to you a 
few questions: (1) What form of bath, flat or upright, is the 
best for etching out the impure substances in an aluminum 
plate? You know nitric acid is used, which affects the alu- 
minum plate very slightly. (2) How many plates can be 
etched at one time? I believe the theory is right that if more 
substance for etching is presented for the acid to work upon 
the more it will become blunted, or impregnated with impure 
matter. (3) What processes are in operation while the etch- 
ing or biting is going on? What are the little bubbles rising? 
In fact, is not all etching or biting more or less based on the 
combination of oxygen, in the air or in the acid, coming in 
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contact with such substances that are more or less affected by 
its nature? (4) My idea of etching plates would be to lay the 
same right over the acid, face down, so as to have the trou- 
blesome salts drop to the bottom. Hence the bottom of an 
acid tank is always the poorest working part of the tank. 
What say you?” Answer—(1) A rocking, flat acid bath 
receptacle is better than an upright one. (2) As many plates 
can be etched at one time as will cover the bottom of the bath. 
Your theory is correct, that the acid solution becomes weaker 
as the etching proceeds. (3) As to the processes in operation 
while the etching is going on: The chemist states, in the case 
of zine and nitric acid, that the nitric acid dissolves the zinc 
as nitrate with the evolution of nitrous oxide and formation 
of nitrate of ammonia. The zinc etcher will tell you that it 
is hydrogen gas that is evolved and forms the bubbles on the 
zine plate during etching, and that zinc oxide is the gray coat- 
ing that forms on the surface of the zinc exposed to the acid. 
The experienced etcher keeps the acid bath rocking while 
etching, and also brushes the surface of the plate occasionally 
to remove this oxide and dislodge the bubbles, so that a fresh 
surface of metal is being constantly exposed to the action of 
the etching solution. Hence the advantage of rocking flat bath 
for etching. Your idea of turning the plate face down in the 
etching solution is used by some copper etchers. 

A PropHet WITHOUT SuFFICIENT Honor 1n His Own 
Counrry.— If a European photoengraver were asked, “ Who 
is the greatest American authority on half-tone and three- 














FREDERICK F, IVES 





color engraving?” he would reply that it was Frederick E. 
Ives, of Philadelphia. The portrait of Mr. Ives presented 
herewith will be heartily appreciated by process men the world 
over. For wherever half-tone engraving is done it should be 
known that to Mr. Ives is due the credit of having studied out 
first the management of the half-tone dot by the changing of 


diaphragms as we now practice it. The writer was practicing 
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half-tone while Mr. Ives was a student at Cornell, but when 
the latter took up the study of the process he devised improve- 
ments that have made the half-tone process the great commer- 
cial success it is. He also pioneered the way for the three- 
color process by exhibiting, in 1881, the first three-color print 
from relief blocks. He used at that time, for the three print- 
ings, the screens at angles of sixty degrees, to avoid pattern. 
An idea which was patented ten years later, 1891, in Germany, 
by Albert; by Du Houron, in France, in 1892, and by Kurtz, 
in this country, in 1893. Mr. Ives’ kromskop, for demonstrat- 
ing the correctness of his methods of three-color photography, 
should be a sufficient monument to him, but he has gone still 
further. He has now perfected a camera by which he makes a 
triple color record negative, with a single lens, at one exposure. 
From this, a single positive, and from the latter the three half- 
tone negatives requisite for the three-color block, thus reducing 
the fifteen operations of the present three-color process to five. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Ives will live to enjoy the success 
which rightfully belongs to him. 


Tue National Association of Photoengravers sent out this 
notice : 


The Week of September Eighth, Nineteen Hundred and Two 
The National Association of Photoengravers will meet 
in Pittsburg, together with the National Typothete and 
Electrotypers. 
We want a well-attended meeting. 
Come and meet your friends. 
It pays to get together once a year and keep in touch with 
fellow-craftsmen from all parts of the country. 
Think up something good for the Association and bring it along. 
Come and explain state of business in your localities. 
Suggest remedies and improvements. 
Come and see what a fine place Pittsburg is. 
Look up its history! 
It has one! 
Come and see what a nice time we will give you after the 
business is over — you, and your wife! 
Don’t forget to bring her along! 
Make it an outing for the family! 
They say Pittsburg is smoky. When there is so much smoke 
there must be a little fire. We will try and make it warm 
for you, post you up and send you home feeling several 
hundred per cent better physically, mentally and with the 
world in general. 
If you are not a member, come anyway. 
We would like you to join us. The cost little, the 
benefits much. 
Make no other arrangements for the week of September Eighth. 
Fraternally yours, 
Joun C. Bracpon, 
President of N. A. P. E. 





A SUMMER CATALOGUE. 


Cows and meadows and grain, 
Flowers and fragrance and bees; 
Blossoms wet with the rain; 
3irdlings asleep in the trees; 
Bobolink, robin and thrush 
Filling the meadows with tune; 
Clover-tops juicy and lush;— 
My! It’s the middle of June! 


(Editor, how will this go? 
Has it the earmarks it needs? 
Has it the -rhythmical flow?) 
3ullfrogs and cat-tails and reeds; 
Crickets astir in the grass; 
Clouds floating lazily by. 
(Editor, please let it pass. 
Print it in June or July.) 
— Charles Battell Loomis, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 








EVEN DOCTORS LIKE IT. 


Enclosed ‘find $2.50, in exchange for which please send me 
Tue INLAND Printer another year. I am out of the printing 
business now, but can not get along without THe INLAND 
PrinTER. I expect to take it as long as it is published.— 
F. H. Merriam, M. D., Sterling, Massachusetts. 
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BY EDWARD BECK. 


Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


A GROWING TIME FOR PRINTERS. 


The printing trade, in common with other industrial lines, 
is enjoying an unprecedented boom. From every city of con- 
sequence comes the information that printers and their allies 
are overwhelmed with business. In many cases plants which 
a few years ago were running only part of the time, are now 
operated to their fullest capacity. Many of them are running 
nights as well as days. One very noticeable and noteworthy 
feature of the general activity is the very generous spirit 
evinced by the employers to their workmen. In a large num- 
ber of instances the employes have been permitted to share in 
the increased income of their employers, and have, in addition, 
had their hours of labor lessened and other conditions of toil 
improved. In only rare and isolated cases have the employes 
been compelled to resort to strikes to accomplish these desired 
ends. All of which speaks well for the employing and 
employed printer, as well as for the trade as a whole. How 
much of the improved conditions is due to the effective organi- 
zations maintained by the working printers, and how much to 
the spirit of fairness and generosity of the employers it is 
scarcely worth while to inquire. It is enough to know that 
both employed and employer are working in harmony, and are 
thereby setting a shining example for the industrial world in 
general. Long may the present condition of things continue 
to exist. 


THE EMPLOYING PRINTERS OF DETROIT TAKE A NEW TACK. 


The employing printers of Detroit, Michigan, have organ- 
ized what they hope will prove to be a strictly business asso- 
ciation. According to their announced plan, its purpose is 
twofold; first, to protect its members from unjust discrimi- 
nation, or rather to insure just discrimination on the part of 
supply dealers and machine-composition firms, electrotypers 
and others; and second, to protect one another from “ cut- 
throat” underbidding for customers. It is claimed that the 
paper and supply houses of Detroit make no distinction 
‘between their customers; that the employing printer who 
spends thousands with them yearly gets only the same treat- 
ment as the individual who buys a single bill of paper or other 
stock in the same period. In consequence, the printers have 
found that many of their customers have developed the prac- 
tice of buying their own stock and sending it to the printer to 
get printed, instead of giving the order direct to the printer 
and enabling him to figure his margin on stock and work com- 
bined. It has got so bad, in fact, that some men when they 
want a box of envelopes printed simply go over to the stock 
warehouse, buy their stock at the same price the printer has 
to pay, and carries it around until he finds a printer who will 
print it at a price about sufficient to pay for the ink used. 
In all fairness, the printer thinks he ought to be given a little 
show for his life. He argues that the stock dealer ought to 
treat him with greater liberality than the man who comes in 
once or twice a year to buy a small amount of stock for per- 
sonal use. 

Another evil the printer has to contend with is the practice 
of the machine typesetting firms giving small customers the 
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same rate as the book printer and the big publishing houses. 
Here, too, there is room for reform, and in Detroit, at least, 
the employing printers are going to see that it is brought about. 

The association will also endeavor to suppress the printing- 
office customer who makes it 2 rule to go from office to office 
in an attempt to screw the printer down to the last notch 
whenever he has a job to give out. The association has a plan 
under way which it is believed will check this evil, and which 
has never been tried heretofore. For obvious reasons the 
details are omitted here, but something may be said about 
them later on. 

Mr. John Taylor has been elected president and Edward N. 
Hines secretary of the provisional organization, which will 
soon be succeeded by a permanent one. This will not interfere 
with the Detroit Employing Printers and Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be kept up, and which is more of a social 
organization than one designed for business. In the new asso- 
ciation membership will be confined strictly to employing 
printers, which is not the case in the older organization. 
ASSESSING THE EMPLOYER TO PROVIDE FOR THE OLD AGE OF THE 

EMPLOYED. 

Prof. George Gunter, in a lecture delivered before the New 
York Institute of Social Economics, advanced a strikingly 
unique method of “relieving labor of the nightmare of pau- 
perism,” through State intervention. He said: 

Rapid improvement in machinery dislocates permanently and fre- 


“quently relegates to an inferior economic and social position old-age 


laborers, who, through advancing years, have become unadjustable to the 
new methods. Under these circumstances, being forced from his trade, 
in which he is efficient, he is compelled either to take an inferior position 
in the same industry or to have recourse to a new line of occupation, 
which, in the nature of things, must be still more inferior. This means 
that he must drop in the scale of personal dignity, social standing and 
self-respecting manhood. He is not decrepit; he is simply dislocated, 
and by no fault of his own. 

How should we deal with this enforced idleness? Very naturally to 
those who first feel it, the wage class, it looks like a part of the brutality 
of the conscienceless capitalist system. They feel the effects and they 
practically say: ‘“‘Ah! we are wanted when we are young; we are used 
when we are profitable, but just as soon as they can do without us we are 
tossed aside like a squeezed orange.” 

This question is bound to come more and more to the front, because 
it is not a matter of sentiment; it is not a matter of economic and 
social prejudice; it is a part of the nature of industrial progress. It 
can not be avoided without progress being arrested. Therefore it must 
be dealt with, and to be properly dealt with it must be treated in an 
economic and not a charitable way. Philanthropy and charity are no 
longer feasible as permanent methods in dealing with industrial ills. 
Nor is this question entirely new. It has not been created by agitators, 
but it has come gradually along, increasing directly and in proportion to 
the increase in the dislocating methods of scientific improvements. 

The question that really arises, therefore, is how to deal with this 
sad aspect of modern progress. Progress is a failure if such an effect is 
to be permanent. The progress which shall give us more wealth, more 
culture, more freedom, more of all that is implied in high civilization, 
which can not dea! with the dislocating and pauperizing effects on labor 
incident to this advance, is a failure. In order that the progress may be 
justified, ethically, socially and economically, it must deal with this 
aspect of its own movement so as to eliminate the evidence of hardship 
as the penalty of progress. Fortunately the evidence of a feasible solu- 
tion of this problem has already been evolved in various other phases of 
experience. 

Fourier, I think it was, predicted in the first half of the century that 
the great principle which must accompany the next epoch of social prog- 
ress is insurance. The principle of insurance has become a recognized 
and indispensable feature of industrial and social life, with all except the 
laboring classes. Laborers can not insure. There are numerous reasons 
for this. First, as a rule they are not far-seeing enough; they do not 
anticipate the future enough. Besides, wages are adjusted very largely 
to the cost of living. It would tend to lessen their consumption and 
restrict the growth of their social experience and standard of living, 
which would soon result in a lowering of their wages. 

All well-regulated concerns now set aside a portion of their earnings 
every year, amounting frequently to five, in some instances to ten, per 
cent, for depreciation. Depreciation is another name for replacing the 
machine when it is either worn out or superseded by a new one. If dis- 
placed by a better one, then the better one must be purchased or the 
business is a failure. This economic principle can and ought to be 
applied to labor. 


This is essentially a democratic nation. We are dealing with new 


economic, politic and social condition problems, and they must be dealt 
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with on the basis of the fullest personal freedom and democratic rela- 
tiens. No system of labor insurance, therefore, would be acceptable in 
the United States which puts the laborer under any obligation to any- 
body. No contribution from government, or contribution from employ- 
ers, or from anybody else, can be accepted. 

All that would be necessary would be to decide, by a scientific actuary 
basis of investigation, how much, or what percentage, of the wages would 
be necessary to create a fund out of which laborers could retire from 
work at the age, say, of sixty or sixty-five, and receive three-quarter 
wages the remainder of their natural life. It has been estimated that 
one per cent of the wages would accomplish this result. The ideal sys- 
would the Government the custodian and distributer of this 
insurance fund. In that case, all that would be necessary would be that 
the employer pay into the United States Treasury, probably through the 
postofice, a cent on the dollar of the wages of all the laborers he 
employed, beginning the day the laborers began to work for him — the 


tem make 


laborer, of course, to have an insurance card, which, like the union card, 
would be the evidence that his premium had been paid and that he was 
in line for the benefits when the time came. 


It may be asked, ‘“‘ but who should pay this one per cent?” It, of 





course, should be paid by the employer. And if it is paid by all 
Photo by L. Fleckenstein, Faribault, Minn. 

TIRED. 
employers it would be no hardship on any. It would simply be an 


additional one per cent to the wage cost of production in all industries 
At any moment, to-morrow, for instance, there 
could be no perceptible hardship upon the industry of this country to 
wages one per cent; even if it came out of the 
profits it would not be a hardship. Nobody would feel it; nobody could, 
by the minutest observation, discover it, and yet it would eliminate 
from the entire labor problem of the United States that bugbear of indus- 
trial dislocation. It would from the whole thinking of the 
laboring class that nightmare, that dreadful possibility, of being reduced 


throughout the country. 


increase the universal 


remove 


to pauperism or family dependence, or relegated to industrial inferiority 
as soon as they pass the meridian of manhood. 

Professor Gunter’s plan will doubtless commend itself to 
the shiftless and improvident, but to the employer, upon whom 
it would saddle the expense of providing for those incapable 
of providing for themselves, and of the frugal, self-respecting 
workmen, whom it would rob of a share of their independence, 
there is little to recommend it. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION ELECTION. 


The canvassing board of the International Typographical 
Union has made public the result of the recent biennial elec- 
tion. The total number of votes cast was nearly twenty-nine 
thousand, about seventy per cent of the entire strength of the 
Following are the officers chosen for the ensuing two 
years: President, James M. Lynch, Syracuse, New York; 
first vice-president, C. E. Hawkes, Chicago; third vice-presi- ‘ 
dent, James Mulcahy, St. Louis; fourth vice-president, J. F. 
O'Sullivan, Boston; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, 
Denver; delegates to American Federation of Labor (print- 
crs), William M. Garrett, Washington; M. S. Hays, Cleve- 
Frank Morrison, Chicago; (allied crafts), J. F. O’Sul- 
livan, Union Printers’ Home (printers), 
Thomas McCaffery, Colorado Springs; L. Sheppard, Chicago; 
(allied crafts), H. H. Rogers, Chicago; agent Union Printers’ 
Home, William Kennedy, Chicago. 

President Lynch received more than two-thirds of the votes 
cast for president, and was ccnsequently reélected. His vote 
was 20,261, while Charles A. Derry, of Seattle, received 7,144. 


union. 


land; 


Boston; trustees 
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Other votes were: Hawkes, 13,802; Hayes, 13,445; Mulcahy, 
9,549; Canary, 7,774, and Townsend, of New York, 7,137. 

The contest for the three delegates to the American Federa- 
The vote stood for the printers’ can- 
didates: Garrett, 12,697; Hayes, 11,141; Morrison, 10,940; 
M. P. Walsh, Milwaukee, 10,615; August McCraith, New 
York, 9,299; Eugene F. O’Rourke, New York, 7,384; Ernest 
Kreft, Philadelphia, 5,511; Edward Hirsch, Baltimore, 5,491, 
and E. A. Weir, Cincinnati, 3,933. 

Delegate from the Allied Crafts: J. F. O'Sullivan, Boston, 
9,508; J. J. Kinsley, Chicago, 7,409; P. G. Nuernberger, Chi- 
cago, 6,044. 

For trustees of the Union Printers’ Home, from the print- 
ers, three to be elected, the vote stood: Thomas McCaffery, 
Colorado Springs, 13,754; W. J. White, San Francisco, 12,621 ; 
L. C. Sheppard, Chicago, 10,195; John Armstrong, Toronto, 
9,731; E. W. Patton, Washington, 9,588; Ed L. Sutton, Atlanta, 
6.859; H. K. Stephen, New York, 6,496; William C. Trump, 
Norwich, 4,895; A. J. Chramost, Chicago, 2,433. 


tion of Labor was close. 


UNION NOTES. 


Muskecon (Micu.) TyrpocrapHicaL Union has put into effect the 
nine-hour workday. 

Wi iraMsport (Pa.) union printers are happy over a “‘ nine-hour day 
with ten hours’ pay.” 

PorTLAND (OreE.) TypoGRAPHICAL Union rekates $1 to members who 
attend regular meetings. 

Tue Allied Printing Trades’ Council of Illinois held its annual con- 
vention in Aurora, June 24. 

TypocrapHicat Union No. 16, of Chicago, has opened new quarters 
at room 312, 56 Fifth avenue. 

Tue International Typographical Union organized fourteen new 
unions during the month of May. 

New Lonpon (Conn.) Union has taken into the fold the last non- 
union office within its jurisdiction. 

MonTpeEtier (Vt.) TypocrarHicaL Union began to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a nine-hour workday on July 1. 

KEWANEE (ILt.) Typocrapuica. Union has secured an increase in 
the wages of its members amounting to $1 per week. 

Tue city council of Denison, Texas, has adopted a resolution requir- 
ing the placing of the union label on all city printing. 

THE new scale put into effect in Elgin, Illinois, provides for $13.50 
a week, an increase of $1.50 a week over the old scale. 

Tue Daily Journal, of Marietta, Ohio, the outgrowth of a strike in 
that city, is said to enjoy the largest circulation of any paper published 
there. 

Trenton (N. J.) union job printers have increased their scale of 
wages from $14 to $16 per week, with the consent of the employing 
printers. 

Tue Vincennes (Ind.) union printers have secured the adoption of 
the nine-hour day, together with the signing of a new scale by the three 
daily papers of that city. 

Tue pay of union printers employed on the newspapers of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, has been increased from $21 to $24 for night work and from 
$18 to $21 for day work. 

BuFrFraLo TypoGraPHIcAL Union has recently increased its membership 
by forty, and added two large job offices to the list of those working 
under the union jurisdiction. 

San Antonio (TeEx.) TypoGrapnicat Union has restored its scale of 
wages to $18 per week, which prevailed up to two years ago, when condi- 
tions made a reduction necessary. 

Hacerstown (Mpb.) TypoGrapHicaL Union has secured a reduction 
of hours to fifty-four per week, together with a material increase in the 
wages of a number of its members. 

Opposition has developed against the typographical union chartered 
by the International Typographical Union in Porto Rico. Native printers 
have formed an independent union. 

Joun McVicar, one time president of the International Typographical 
Union, now living in retirement in Detroit, Michigan, is spending the 
summer visiting the scenes of his childhood days in Scotland. 

Tue new scale of the Niagara Falls Typographical Unien provides for 
an increase of $1.50 a week in the pay of book and job printers and an 
increase for overtime for machine operators from 42 to 47 cents an hour. 

THE new scale for job printers at Chattanooga, Tennessee, provides 
that $16.50 shall be paid for a fifty-six-hour week. For morning papers 
proprietors have the choice of paying by the piece at 9 and 10 cents per 
one thousand ems (nonpareil and minion), or 4 time scale of $3.50 per 
day of eight hours; afternoon papers, 8 and 9 cents per one thousand, 




















or $3.25 for eight and one-half hours; machine operators in book and 
job offices to receive the same as, afternoon paper employes. 

Tue Franklin Association of Pressmen’s Assistants of New York has 
a membership of eighteen hundred, and controls 176 shops in New York 
and vicinity. Its scale of wages runs from $12 to $14 a week for feeders 
and $15 to $18 for job pressmen. 

Union printers employed on the daily newspapers of Toronto, Onta- 
rio, have recently had their wages increased to the extent of $2 to $3 
per week, in addition to the adoption of rules relating to hours, appren- 
tices and other matters very much to their interest. 

For the first time in twenty years the job printers of Chicago have 
had their wages increased simultaneously and without a contest with the 
employers. The scale of $18 a week has been increased to $19.50, and 
over eighteen hundred men will be benefited thereby. 

Tue World’s Fair having been postponed for a year, St. Louis Typo- 
graphical Union has formally withdrawn from the contest for the honor 
of entertaining the International Typographical Union in 1903. New- 
ark, New Jersey, now appears to be most likely to secure the convention. 


At the municipal election in Terre Haute, Indiana, this question was 
submitted to a popular vote: ‘Are you in favor of awarding all the 
city printing to papers or offices authorized to use the union label? ” 
The returns showed 5,673 voters in favor of the proposition to 1,984 
opposed. 

THE typographical union of Boise, Idaho, will submit a proposition 
to the International Unicn convention in Cincinnati looking to the erec- 
tion of a monument over the grave of the late Edward T. Plank, former 
International Typographical Union president, who was buried in the 
cemetery near that city. 


Tue Allied Printing Trades’ Council of Boston has adopted a reso- 
lution declaring it to be the sense of the body that the union label shall 
not appear in the future “ upon any printing which is produced in whole 
or part by any person who is not a member of the respective international 
unions represented in the council.” 

A SPECIAL rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip has been 
granted by Central Passenger Association for the International Typo- 
graphical Union convention, to be held in Cincinnati in August. The 
Burnet House will be the International Typographical Union headquar- 
ters, and the convention sessions will be held in the Pike Opera House. 

Senator Mark Hanna recently received a letter from Walter Car- 
mody, secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, inviting him to use 
his influence in unionizing certain Chicago newspaper offices, which are 
now only partly union. He replied that the National Civic Federation, 
of which he is chairman, would be glad to act as mediator and arbitrator 
should both sides desire its services, and in any event he hoped that the 
controversy might be settled by mutual agreement. 

Over two thousand trade-unionists attended the funeral of the late 
Congressman Amos J. Cummings, in New York. Mr. Cummings was a 
member of New York Typographical Union from the time he entered 
the printing business as a compositor on the New York Tribune, during 
war times, up to the time of his death. No public man ever held a 
warmer place in the affections of the organized printers of the metropo- 
lis or did more to deserve it. He was a shining example of the journey- 
man printer who works his way from the obscurity of the composing- 
room to a place of prominence in national life. 

Tue method of running the municipal printing plant in Boston is 
again agitating the union printers of that city, and the charge is again 
made that the plant has in the past been made the victim of the political 
spoilsman. Superintendent Thomas A. Whalen, however, seems to have 
won the confidence of the printers, and the Boston correspondent of The 
Typographical Journal says he is doing all he can to conduct the plant on 

‘strictly business principles. At a banquet tendered Superintendent 

Whalen by the printing trades of Boston, Albert W. Finlay, an employ- 
ing printer and member of the Typothete, told the guests that it was up 
to them to demonstrate that the plant could be made a success. He 
also said that whenever the trade-unionists could show that the eight- 
hour-day could be inaugurated without great loss the master printers 
would be quick to fall into line. 


TYPOTHETZ NOTES. 


THE employing printers of Toledo have organized with Robinson 
Locke, president; H. P. Crouse, secretary; N. D. Cochrane, treasurer. 


Tue plan of the New York Typotheters of indenturing bindery 
apprentice boys is said to be meeting with a large degree of success. 
During the bookbinders’ strike, it is said, strenuous efforts were made 
by union representatives to induce the boys to “ walk out,” but in no 
case were the efforts successful, the boys preferring to hold to their 
contracts with the employers. 


THE United Typothetz, at its coming convention, to be held in Pitts- 
burg, September 8-11, will again be confronted with the ‘“ Buffalo” plan 
of reorganization -— the employment of a paid secretary and the hustling 
for members. At this distance it looks as though the plan would again 
be shelved, the members being too much concerned with their individual 
businesses to care very much about the forced growth of their national 
organization. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lasor-saviING Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


EsTABLISHING A NEwspaPer.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

New and larger quarters are now occupied by the Meshop- 
pen (Pa.) Enterprise. 

Pointers is a new penny monthly, published at Glenville, 
Ohio. While taking an interest in local affairs, the contents 


are mostly humorous. 


Tue East Liverpool (Ohio) Tribune has a new plant, 
located in a new building, and its first issue in the new quarters 
was very creditable. 

PHOENIXVILLE, Pennsylvania, has a new weekly, the Phenix. 
Advertiser. There are four six-column pages devoted mainly 
to local news, interspread with a generous supply of adver- 
tising. 

C. F. Horrman, Los Angeles, California.—A letter, return- 
ing the stamps you sent in Contest No. 11, failed to reach you. 
If you will give your address in more detail the stamps will be 
promptly forwarded. 

Durinc the latter part of May the LaGrange (Mo.) Jndi- 
cator published a souvenir edition that reflected much credit 
on the paper. It contained many fine half-tones of prominent 
citizens and buildings. 

Wiiams (Arizona) News.—An exceptionally neat little 
four-column quarto. About eighteen months ago a copy of 
the News was received for criticism, and a suggestion then 
made has been adopted. 


Cart A. Frencu, Nutmeg Idler, Torrington, Connecticut.— 
Your May issue is a very creditable piece of work. You 
should always endeavor to work in, on either cover or title- 
page, the name of the town where your paper is published. 

C. N. Benuam, Canandaigua, New York.—Your set of 
specimens in Contest No. 11, and also reply to your letter of 
April 28, were addressed as above. The letter has been 
returned to me, stamped “unclaimed.” It is the only address 
you gave. 

Apion (Ill.) Journal—The Journal is carefully made up 
and presswork is unusually good, the three-column half-tone 
on the first page being exceptionally clear. Ads. are all 
nicely displayed. Another lead is needed beneath the run- 
ning title. 


BioomFieLtp (Ind.) News.—There is only one thing about 
the News that I have to find fault with—eleven out of the 
first thirteen items in the first column on the first page are paid 
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Aside from this the paper might almost be considered 
make-up, presswork and ad. display are all com- 


locals. 
a model; 
mendable. 

W. S. Herpert, one of the owners and manager of the 
Kinston (N. C.) Free Press, is leading a movement for the 
betterment of Kinston, which has already resulied in a general 
awakening of business interests, and consequent benefits to all 
concerned. 

Tue Moline (Ill.) Mail publishes some attractive little 
cards and folders for the purpose of self-advertising. Its 
rate card is very concisely arranged, notwithstanding the fact 
that it quotes different prices for ten distinct positions and 
eleven specified pages. 
to their press- 
One of the 


A NUMBER of papers are issuing “ passes” 
rooms, which are given to advertisers and others. 
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best of these accompanies a courteous invitation from the Bal- 
timore News, and is reproduced herewith. 

J. M. Cunnincuam, Seattle (Wash.) Commonwealth.— 
The make-up and presswork on the Commonwealth are excel- 
lent and the work was accomplished in good time. I can not 
judge of the time consumed in the presswork, as you did not 
tell me the length of run. 

Tue Dawson News adopted the size of THe INLAND 
PrInTER for its “ Golden Clean-up Edition,” publishing a neat 
book of about ninety pages and cover. The entire work 
deserves much praise; make-up, ad. composition and press- 
work are beyond criticism. 

Lodge Record, Watertown, New York.—There is good taste 
shown in the ads. in the Record. The proper lines are dis- 
played and sizes of type well chosen. The importance of hav- 
ing two or more lines full length is overlooked in a few, but 
otherwise they are quite satisfactory. 

On the occasion of the State convention of Red Men at 
Elkton, Maryland, the Appeal published a striking “ Red Men’s 
Edition,” consisting of eighteen pages, and printed on pink 
paper. A number of special articles were attractively featured, 
and the advertising pages were in no way neglected. 

A HANDSOMELY illustrated souvenir, recently issued from 
the Boys’ Industrial School, at Lancaster, Ohio, shows what 
exceptionally fine work can be produced in the printing and 
engraving department of that institution. The presswork was 
something of which the boys may be justly proud. 

Fort Cottins (Colo.) Express —Your “ Pictorial and His- 
torical Edition”’ of twenty-four pages, was a creditable piece 
of work. There was some very good presswork on the half- 
tones, “Home and County 
News that it is almost 
impossible to find any real 

| ese Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal—Your two 


and ads. were nicely displayed. 
” is so badly mixed with paid matter 
“news.” 


INGRAME, 


ads. of the Aug. W. Smith Company are very creditable, while 
that of the Carolina Cash Company is not particularly strong, 
owing principally to the use of the light-faced extended gothic. 
This is never a desirable letter to be used at any time —in 
fact, very few extended letters are —as it is not easily read at 
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a glance. These lines could have been set in a normal letter, 
the first run flush to the left, and the other to the right, and 
then with the lower part of the ad. in roman it would have 
stood out much better. 


Cuartes H. McAnan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—Your ads. 
are, as usual, neatly displayed. That of the Conser Laundry 
(No. 1) is typical of your work, and at the same time shows a 


The Perfect Way of 


=Launderng= 
Is The Conser Way. 


—It insures spotlessly clean linen—made clean un- 
der absolutely sanitary conditions, 

—It insures the ‘Conser “Domestic” Finish which 
is ideal. 

—It insures “Anti-Swear” button holes in collars and 
cuffs, perfectly matched shirt fronts and many other 
attractive features. 


—Yon’re assured the very finest laundering that skill and mod- 
ern appliances can produce when you send your bundle to the CON- 
SER LAUNDRY. 

—A request by mail or ’phone—388—is all that’s necessary, 


Special facilities. for proper laun- 
dering Blankets, Floor Linens and 
Lace Curtains. 


—You save the cost of new blankets and curtains by having us 
launder them properly, as the dust and dirt would rot and cut them 
during their term in the paching chest. 


—Send us word when you are ready. 























Conser Laundry 


910-912-914 Francis Street. Telephones 388, 




















No. I. 


good point in the bringing out of one paragraph in the body 
matter. This is usually a dangerous experiment, however, as it 
requires exceptionally good taste in selecting sizes and styles 
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The heading, “Some Questions a 
(No. 2) is a good example of a 


of type that harmonize. 
Policeman Must Answer” 
modern “ feature ” head. 
G. P., Sioux City, Iowa.—TI note that the three ads. you 
send are all for the same advertiser, set in much the same 
style, and in the same style of type, which is evidently used 
exclusively for this advertiser. They are all uniformly good. 
No. 1 would have been better if “ Silk Sale” could have been 
considerably larger, but I suppose you have nothing between 
36-point and 72-point or you would have used it. The larger 
figures in both No. 1 and No. 2 are about 12 to 24 points too 
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large for the best typographical effect. No. 3 is practically a 
perfect ad., and I should have been glad to reproduce it were 
it not so large. 

Association Letter, Ann Arbor, Michigan.—Transpose the 
head rules on the first page, and your little paper will be very 
satisfactory. I notice that its size is increasing with age. 

Montcalm Herald, Stanton, Michigan.—You are getting out 
a very neat paper. There is a decided improvement in the 
presswork, and the make-up is nicely handled. A few of the 
ads. lack distinctive display; that is, the display lines are all 
too near the same size. Two of these, which clearly illustrate 
my criticism, are those of John W. S. Pierson & Co. and 
George C. Prevette. 

NEWNAN (Ga.) Herald and Advertiser—The copy of your 
paper received is very badly out of register. Make-up is care- 
fully handled, but paid items should be eliminated from the 
local columns. All the ads. are good except that of the John- 
son Hardware Company, which has too much display of the 
same size. “ Make Your Cotton Come Up” should have been 
considerably larger, while the balance of the ad., excepting the 
signature, could have been smaller. : : 

Rice Lake (Wis.) Chronotype-——A paper with plenty of 
news, good ads. and nice presswork. A few of the ads. and 
standing matter need resetting badly, particularly the post- 
office notice. “Additional Local” is on the fourth page, while 
the main department is on the fifth. This could be avoided 
by selecting a few of the longer items and running them as 
separate articles on the fifth page, with single heads. A story 
or department should never be continued backwards. 

TuappeEus S. WALLING, Freehold (N. J.) Transcript—Your 
ads. are good, very good, much better than appear in the aver- 
age weekly, yet not sufficiently distinctive to warrant repro- 
duction. A good point in your display, and one which gives it 
an artistic appearance, is that you seldom use more than three 
styles of type in a single ad., and frequently they are confined to 
two. There is only one ad. upon which I would pass a criti- 
cism; that of Levy Brothers, in the issue of May 2. The con- 
tracting of the lower panel made the ad. top heavy, and unnec- 
essarily crowded the space lengthwise. 

A. H. Perrico, Sandy Hill (N. Y.) Herald—Your paper 
makes a very neat appearance in its new form, with four col- 
umns to the page. Ad. display and make-up particularly 
deserve commendation. Plate matter is so carefully handled 
that it is difficult to distinguish it from type. The running 
of sub-heads on the more important items in the correspond- 
ence is a good feature, but I think the arrangement would be 
improved if the paragraphs without heads were graded and 
run first. The “ Temple Edition” showed enterprise, and was 
a nice piece of work throughout, except that the half-tones 

' were too fine for the quality of paper used. 

Tue Next Ap.-settInc ContTEest.—A contest during the 
summer months has never proved very successful, and the next 
contest, No. 12, will not be announced until September. What 
copy will be used for this has not been decided, and if any of 
my readers have anything to suggest I should be glad to hear 
from them. A very large ad. could not be used, but probably 
many have had difficult copy to handle in a space of six inches, 
single column, or thereabouts, which they would be glad to 
have used in the forthcoming contest, and see what other 
printers would do with it. If you will send such ads. to the 
editor of this department the most suitable ad. submitted will 
be selected and the contest announced in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September. 

Greorce J. Erper, Jr. National Glass Budget, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.—Your publication is very nicely printed and 
carefully made up. The class of ads. you handle are among 
the hardest to set neatly. You are inclined to use a little too 
much black type, and display rather too much. Take the first 
ad. in the paper, that of Edward Hill’s Son & Co.; you should 
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not have endeavored to fill up all the white space on either 
side of the cut. ‘ For the Glass Trade” is altogether too large; 
and should not have been displayed at all unless the whole sen- 
tence, “ Made expressly for the glass trade,” was used, and 
then as of minor importance. The three ads. on the fourth 
page are your best and are very creditable. 


F. M. Jeosces, Vehicle Dealer, Philadelphia.—As might be 
expected of a paper published by Ware Brothers and printed 
by the Fahnestock Printing Company, the Vehicle Dealer is as 
near perfect as brains and up-to-date material can make it. 
Sixty-five of its 104 pages are filled with most attractive adver- 
tising. Where so many cuts are used of open design, ads. of 
this character are frequently overdisplayed, and consequently 
THE VEHICLE DEALER 25 
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No. 3. 


have a crowded appearance, but in the Vehicle Dealer the 
character of each cut has been taken into consideration, and 
all the ads. are well balanced, although they do not follow any 
particular style of display. One of the page ads. is reproduced 
herewith (No. 3). How natural it would have been to place 
the matter, which is here run in panels at the side, beneath the 
cuts. As it is, the page is in excellent balance and in every 
way commendable, yet there is no other ad. in the paper set in 
this particular style, although many are similar in character. 


-Hersert W. McManus, The Aurum, South Dakota State 
School of Mines, Rapid City—vYour publication in general 
merits commendation. There is only one mistake in the 
make-up, and the presswork is very good, although a trifle 
more impression on a few of the pages would be an improve- 
ment. In the make-up the last line of a paragraph should never 
appear at the top of a column’or page; the only possible excep- 
tion to this rule would be where the last line was a full line. 
It is in the ad. display, though, where the boys are most at 
fault. They seem to be under the impression that roman should 
not be used in ads., and crowd in all the display they can. 
They should use less display, fewer faces of type, and see that 
the lines are uniformly spaced and so arranged as to afford 
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proper balance. At this writing the June number of the Aurum 
has not reached me, and it is now too late for comment this 
month. 

MontTaAna’s First Parer—M. M. Manner, of Lebanon, 
Indiana, enjoys the distinction of having printed the first paper 
ever published in Montana, and he had an interesting expe- 
rience before he succeeded in issuing the initial number. His 
story, as told below, may make some of us envious of the prices 
he secured: 

I was a mere boy at the time, only seventeen years old, and had been 
previously working at the printer’s trade at my home in Ohio, for one 
John Buchanon. In 1864 the latter decided to seek a new field in the 
West, and induced me to accompany him. We went to St. Louis and 
purchased a Washington hand press, enough type to set up one side of a 
six-column paper, and six bundles of paper, the outfit costing $1,600." We 
then started up the Missouri river for Virginia City, Montana, and after 
a series of adventures reached our destination in_just 105 days. 

When we reached the rapids in the river, twenty-seven hundred miles 
from St. Louis, our steamer grounded on an island and we were com- 
pelled to unload the outfit, along with all the other freight. A heavy 
rain a few days later caused the river to rise and enable the boat to get 
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but $105 for a column ad. one year, when the price should have 
been $195. In a letter from W. S. Herbert, one of the owners 
and manager of the Free Press, calling my attention to the 
error, some interesting information is given regarding the daily 
and semi-weekly papers and the office from which they are 
published. The semi-weekly edition, recenily changed to a 
six-column quarto, is said to be the only strictly cash-in- 
advance paper in North Carolina. The plan was adopted on 
the weekly edition in 1895, and has been strictly adhered to 
ever since. At that time the weekly was the only paper issued, 
but this has now been changed to a semi-weekly, and a daily 
was started during the Spanish-American War. The business 
has developed continuously during the last sixteen years, while 
Mr. Herbert has been in charge, the office now employing a 
force of fifteen people, whereas at the start only three were 
required, In the job department three presses are kept con- 
tinually busy and a fourth has been ordered. The Danville 
(Va.) Tobacco Journal has recently been purchased, and Mr. 
Herbert is expecting to make a trip north in the near future to 
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afloat, but at the same time submerged all the freight. It was all gotten 
out, however, and from that point was transported with ox teams to 
Virginia City, under the direction of an Indian guide. 

We got out a paper the next week after our arrival, which was in 
July, 1864. It was a six-column, four-page affair, and was called the 
Montana Post. I did all the mechanical work, Buchanon attending to the 
editorial and business end. The city, or rather the vicinity, then con- 
tained about ten thousand inhabitants, uncouth, typical mining people, 
who heralded the paper as the first ‘sign of civilization. A great many 
wanted the honor of running off the first paper, but I would allow none 
of them to touch the press, and reserved that distinction for myself. 

Our first issue contained an account of our trip from St. Louis and 
such articles as Buchanon could clip from the magazines he had brought 
along. There being no railways or telegraph, our news was afterward 
obtained from Salt Lake City, and was from ten to fifteen days old when 
We printed two thousand copies, selling them at 50 cents 
each, and could have sold twice as many. We had plenty of advertise- 
ments and also did a great deal of job printing, for which we got what 
would now be considered enormous prices. Buchanon sold the outfit 
after two months for $3,800 in gold, which was equal to twice that 
amount in greenbacks, and we started back for civilization. As I had 
never been away from home before, I was heartily glad to make the start. 


it reached us. 


An Error Correctep.—In a comment in this department 
for June on a rate card adopted by the Kinston (N.C.) Free 
Press, it was inadvertently stated that the Free Press charged 





purchase a pony cylinder upon which to print the paper. While 
away he will look over several model plants, and will probably 
also purchase a new cylinder press for his paper, one or more 
typesetting machines, and a considerable number of other new 
devices, and expects within a few months to have one of the 
most up-to-date and convenient printing plants in the country. 
In his letter Mr. Herbert adds: “ We have recently formed a 
stock company, and have sold nearly $8,000 preferred stock, in 
sums of $100 and $200, to between sixty-five and seventy of 
our leading and best business and professional men. In view 
of the fact that money is scarcer in this section now than at 
any time since the panic, you will realize somewhat the strong 
hold we have on our people, as none of them went into it as 
an investment, but only to help the paper and the town. Where 
is there another town of sixty-three hundred people in which 
the publisher and printer could get seventy of the leading citi- 
zens to put up money this way to help the home paper along? 
It really amounts to giving us not only the capital to operate 
on, but a ‘cinch’ on our field for years, and practically freezes 
out competition, provided we give good service at reasonable 
prices.” 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

Book or Designs From Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection of 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 


ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


ConTEsTs IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘‘ making”’ the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 


Mopern Type Disptay.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


D. F. Cocurane, Hartford, Michigan—Your work averages 
up well. 

F. M. Orru, Cleveland, Ohio.— Bill-head excellent and 
attractive. 

ScuHo.tt Press, Chillicothe, Ohio— Brochures artistic and 
attractive. 

F. S. Mann, Quincy, Michigan.— Composition and designs 
very creditable. 

Easton & MASTERMAN, Stillwater, Minnesota.—June blot- 
ter very effective. 

F. A. Doane, Turo, Nova Scotia— Letter-head very artis- 
tic and attractive. 

C. R. Crim, St. Louis, Missouri—Taken as a whole, your 
work is very good. 

Rep Winc PrintiInc Company, Red Wing, Minnesota.— 
Your work is certainly good. We reproduce one of your let- 
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Bed Winn, Minn. 190_ 


No. 1. 

ter-head designs, specimen No. 1. It affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for an effective color scheme. 

CLAUDE Mann, Malvern, Arkansas.— Specimens worthy of 
favorable mention. The work is neat. 

Grorce B, Jounson, Lafayette, Alabama.— Cover-pages 
quite good. Commercial specimens neat. 

E. M. Biccers, Ennis, Texas—Your work is good as 
regards whiting out, design and display. 

A. S. Foreman, St. Paul, Minnesota.—Your type designs 
are especially good. The display is forceful and the color 
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combinations excellent. 
very artistic. 


Everything considered, your work is 


Wiittam P. Cantrett, Marlboro, Massachusetts.—Work 
neat and attractive. 

Ett Conrap, Buchanan, Michigan.— Booklet quite good. 
Especially the cover. 

Ertc S. WeszorcG, Boston, Massachusetts.— Specimens well 
and artistically designed. 

U. A. McBripve, Warrensburg, Missouri.— Letter-heads 
artistic and very attractive. 

Gem Printine House, Sterling, Illinois— Specimens very 
attractive and well displayed. 

Catvin Wirtwer, Cleveland, Ohio.— Card not good either 
as to design or color scheme. 

W. F. Anverson, Roanoke, Virginia— Composition force- 
ful and well designed. The work is artistic and praiseworthy. 
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We reproduce one of your title-pages, specimen No. 2. Its 
simplicity is commendable. 

ALFreD J. W. GALsraiTH, London, Ontario.— Specimens up 
to date and artistic as to design. 

THE Mail, Moline, Illinois— Specimens excellent as to 
design and forceful as to display. 

ArtHur L. IrtsH, Greenwich, New York.— Specimens 
attractive and good as to design. 

PoLaAND, PRINTER, Urbana, Ohio.—Your blotter is excellent. 
The argument is of the right kind. 

F. Lariviere, St. Paul, Minnesota.— Specimens well and 
forcefully displayed. Designs good. 

L. E. Sampte, Fairmont, West Virginia—Your envelope 
corner is well designed and artistic. 

D. M. Gorpon, Nashville, Tennessee—Your work averages 
up well. It is neat and well displayed. 

FAaRRAND OrGAN Company, Detroit, Michigan—We have 
nothing but words of praise to bestow upon your artistic 
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booklet, “ Jim Thompson and the Cecilian.” It is this class of 
advertising that wins trade. 

N. P. Devaney, Baldwinsville, New 
tionery neat, well designed and attractive. 


York.— Office sta- 

R. E. Tween, Sparta, Illinois——There is no room for crit- 
icism on your title-page. It is very good. 

GiLrorp D. Itstey, Boston, Massachusetts.— Specimens out 
of the ordinary. Color combinations good. 

Draper PrintING Company, Paton, Iowa.— Specimens good 
as to type display and also quite attractive. 

G. T. Parkuurst, Chelmsford, Massachusetts.—Your com- 
mercial specimens are neat and good as to display. 

O. L. Litutston,. Philadelphia, 
genuinely artistic and more than ordinarily 


Specimens 
We 


Pennsylvania. 
attractive. 





specimen No. 3 


reproduce one of your cover-pages, 
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Nashville, 
The work is very attractive. 


CLaupE C. BrsnHop, Tennessee.— Composition 
and designs excellent. 
CnHartes R. 


designs excellent. 





ArNoLp, Grenoble, Pennsylvania.—Type 
The work is artistic and creditable. 
Beastey & Lassetrer, Abilene, Texas.— Specimens excel- 
lent typographically and uniformly good as to presswork. 
J. S. WInbeLt, 
superior to reprint copies. 


Yonkers, New York.— Reset headings far 
Your work is artistic and attractive. 

Harry L. Krracore, Frederick, Maryland—Your work 
certainly deserves unstinted praise for its forceful display and 
general artistic tone. We see nothing to criticize. 

L. G. Frierson, Jacksonville, Florida—The main fault in 
your work is in the whiting out. You should group your sen- 
tences and not place the same space between all lines. 

O, E. Meyer, Chester, Illinois—Your specimen No. 
not at all suitable for the card of an attorney. 
a treatise on this subject in “ Modern 
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which 


Type Display” 
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will be of more benefit to you than the price asked for the 
book. Get it direct from The Inland Printer Company. 

CarL Bascock, Marinette, Wisconsin—There is nothing 
to criticize on your specimens. The composition is uniformly 
good. 

Frep W. BENNINGTON, Cassville, Missouri.— Envelope cor- 
ner well designed. We have but one small criticism to make. 
The name of the town is not prominent enough. 
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MENU HEADING. 
Showing design (reduced one-half) prepared by use of type, rules, borders 
and ornaments. From Hollister Brothers, Chicago. 

WiecNner Printinc House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Work artistic and harmonious as to type display and color 
scheme. 

Register, Idaho Falls, Idaho—Your work averages up well. 
We think you have made excellent use of the material at your 
command. 

T. Merritt, Laurel, Mississippi.— 
Press- 


J. O. Burnett anv T. 
As regards composition, your work averages up well. 
work is not AI. 

Eart N. Low, Evanston, Illinois.— Certainly your speci- 
mens deserve our praise. The work is excellent and would 
do credit to a much older printer than yourself. We repro- 
duce one of your business cards, specimen No. 4. ‘We have a 


A. E. WRIGHT, Proprietor. TevcePHone 630. 


NORTH SHORE CREAMERY 
EGGS 


OIRECT FROM THE FARM 


BUTTER 


OIRECT FROM CREAMERY TO CONSUMER. 
FINEST TEAS AND COFFEES. 


HONEY ANO MAPLE SYRUP, 


80S DemesterR STREET. 
WeEsT OF THE TRacKs 


EVANSTON. 





slight criticism, however, and that is in the whiting out. There 
should have been one more lead between the subdivisions in 
the central portion. 

A. P. GoopMANsEN, Provo, Utah.—Viewed collectively and 
all things considered, your work does you credit. The speci- 
mens are very good. 

Joun H. Trartn, Los Angeles, California—The make-up 
and general typographical appearance of your magazine is 
good. We see very little to criticize. The ad. composition is 

















forceful, and wherever you have had an opportunity we find 
that vou have taken good advantage of it. 

Roscoe Tuompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Your reset speci- 
mens show a decided improvement over the reprint copies. 
The work is all good. 

Cart SHAFER, Richmondville, New York.—Your hotel cards 
are very good and quite out of the ordinary. Other specimens 
neat and well designed. 

PEERLESS PrINTING CompANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Your composition is admirable for its dignified simplicity, 
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You are improving in your work. It requires study and we 
are pleased to see you improving. 

C. R. M., Oakland, California—The line “E. C. Brown” 
should have more prominence than the word “ Paper.” Other- 
wise your bill-head is quite good. 

Tribune, Lineville, Iowa.—Your work is especially com- 
mendable for its neat, forceful display, good balance and whit- 


ing out. It certainly deserves praise. 
RusseLtL THompson, Boulder, Colorado.—Your window 
cards are effectively designed and very attractive. Your com- 
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forceful and neat display. We reproduce one of your letter- 
heads, specimen No. 5. 

Davenport, Iowa.—Your booklet, 
It puts forth a convincing 


Democrat CoMPANY, 
“Happy Hooligan,” is excellent. 
argument in a new way. 

DuNnHAM Press, Bridgeport, Connecticut——Your work is 
commendable for its neatness, good designs, color schemes 
and excellent composition. 

C. H. CuristTIANSEN, Owen, Missouri.—You certainly did 
make a vast improvement on your reset hotel card. The work 
is creditable in every way. 

W. J. CHAmsers, Davenport, Ilowa.—The Grabbe note-head 
is artistic and very neat. Of course your customer must be the 
judge of what suits his taste. 


LEANDER H. PRATHER, President 


ROBERT E. CLARK, Vice President 
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mercial specimens are also good. We believe you are improv- 
ing in your commercial work. The specimens are all well 
designed and displayed with taste. 

Ben McMItten, Portland, Michigan.— Gothics and letters 
on the old-style order do not harmonize very well. Your 
surmises as to arrangement are correct. 

James Newman, Galveston, Texas.—There is good design 
and effective display evidenced on nearly every specimen you 
send for criticism. The work is uniformly good. 

Wise & ConeELty, Cleveland, Ohio.— Hamby letter-head is 
cut up with too many subdivision panel rules. Viewed collect- 
ively, your specimens are neat and well displayed. 

Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.—Your speci- 
mens now before us are up to your usual high standard of 


JOHN R. BROWNE, Secretary 
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F. J. ParenuAGEN, Defiance, Ohio.—Your work is of a 
superior class and is deserving of praise for its neatness, good 
color schemes and simplicity. 

Joun M. Imrie, Toronto, Ontario.—There is nothing to 
criticize in your specimens. Good designing and forceful dis- 
play are conspicuous features. 

H. V. Ruter, Stillwater, Minnesota— Good designs and 
neat type display commend your specimens for favorable men- 
tion. Your letter-head is good. 

CRESCENT PrINTING Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Lincoln 
booklet very fine. Will be carefully preserved by any one for- 


tunate enough to obtain a copy. 
W. F. Lenwart, Cassville, Missouri—The border around 
the small panels at each end of the letter-head is too heavy. 





“an especial study of all branches of the allied arts. You will 


artistic merit. We reproduce one of your letter-heads, speci- 
men No. 6. It is seldom that one sees a better example of 
perfect balance. 

Ropert FLetcHer, Washington, D. C.—The firm name is 
the most important display line in stationery work. See your 
letter-head and cards. Color schemes not good — too common- 
place. 

Ernest Hesse, Gloucester, Ohio.—You have quite a num- 
ber of problems confronting you. Whiting out needs your 
especial attention. You also employ too many type faces in 
one job. 

G. T. ScHroeper, Frederick, Maryland—Your work shows 
that you have natural artistic ability. We advise you to make 
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be successful if you do so. Your placard was set in good time 
and the work is very artistic. 

Tuomas E. Lawtess, San Francisco, California.— Compo- 
sition and presswork both good. Considering your equipment, 
your specimens are especially deserving of praise. 

Cuartes Lenz, Belleville, Illinois—The Lindow card is 
your best specimen. Be careful not to employ too large type 
faces on your stationery work. It has a bad effect. 

D. C. Lovett, Jr., Charleston, West Virginia— Composi- 
tion up to the average. We think your chief trouble lies in 
employing too large type faces for secondary display. 

B. W. Bates, Roseburg, Oregon.— Stationery specimens 
especially good. Their neatness, simplicity and good form 
recommend them for favorable mention. Your blotter is 
unique and well designed. 

30ys’ InpusTRIAL ScHooLt, Lancaster, Ohio.—The work on 
your souvenir does every one having a hand in its preparation 
much credit. Certainly Mr. Sturm must feel gratified at the 
progress made by his students. 

Tuomas N. Lake, Dayton, Ohio.—In panelwork it is not 
right to place one portion of a sentence within the panel and 
another portion outside of the panel. We refer to your 
Dynamo folder. Other specimens fair. 


A. B. Sticner, Petoskey, Michigan.— Reset bill-head more 
modern as to design, but we do not think it a good plan to 
work one color over another on such ornaments as you 
employed for that purpose. Booklet quite creditable. 

H. C. Hutt, Coshocton, Ohio.— Reset specimens all show 
improvement over the reprint copies. We reproduce your 
jeweler’s envelope, specimen No. 7, because it shows orig- 


inal treatment. Often a.com- 
WRIGHT & CO., 


positor is at a loss to know 
The Jewelers. 


just what treatment to give 
work of this class. Your 
Watches, » Diamonds, 
Clocks, Silverware, * 


work is all good. 
and Musical Merchandise. 











Merton L. VINCENT, 
Newport, Rhode Island.— 
As regards composition and 
design, your work is very 
good and quite artistic. The 
color schemes could be im- 
proved upon. 


S. C. Ebman, Pittsburg, 





Special Attention given to Repairing 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry. 
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Pennsylvania.— The most 
sisi serious fault we see in your 
TOWN work is the employment of 
REPAIRS : too large type faces. This 

is a serious error and you 

ie should avoid it. 
LEFT. WANTED..... roe 
ArtHUR M. JoHNSON, 
ssareteseeed Ludington, Michigan.— It is 
pag sosssenn not within our province to 
No. 7. 


discuss the merits of the 
printing-plates in question. They should be submitted to 
an engraver. 

E. C. Griscom, Lynchburg, Virginia—Your work shows 
artistic designing and effective type display. While your recep- 
tion card is all right and out of the ordinary, yet we have 
shown examples of this class of type display before. 


Harry W. Wits, Allentown, Pennsylvania.—The design 
of your letter-head is good. But the composition is out of bal- 
ance underneath the main display line. It is a poor plan to try 
and balance composition by the employment of ornaments at 
ends of lines. 

G. N. CLeAvELAND, East Aurora, New York.—Viewed col- 
lectively, your large parcel of specimens is creditable. It is 
impossible for us to thoroughly review large collections. We 
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can only do so in a general way. Send few specimens at a 
time and send oftener. 

G. E. Hoover, Omaha, Nebraska.—Your display on the 
Bridenthal folder is all right. Gothics are not out of place on 
work of this class. Other work very neat and well displayed. 

R. I. Barnes, Cary, North 
specimens are of unusual artistic merit. 


Carolina.—Your stationery 
The embossing is 
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especially fine. Booklet very attractive. We reproduce your 
“ Proof” envelope design, specimen No. 8. 

ArTHUR WRIGHT, Alexandria, Louisiana—Your customer 
is not a good judge of printed matter. Your heading is decid- 
edly the best, but it would have been still better had you 
employed some type other than script for the main display. 

Stertinc P. Hart, Jacksonville, Texas.—There is really 
very little to criticize on your commercial specimens. The 
ornamentation is the chief weakness. Ornament in lower 
left-hand corner of Brown & Dixon bill-head is inappropriate. 
We think, too, that you are inclined to cut up your work too 
much with panels. Use panels judiciously. In the main your 
work is very neat and creditable. 

Joun A. Barry, West Alexander, Pennsylvania——We do 
not know of any treatise on job presswork that will tell you 
how to make the joints in rulework print. We have found 
out from experience that if the rule takes the ink that it is 
merely a question of properly overlaying to get it to print. 
The overlay must be no larger than is absolutely necessary 
and it must be so placed on the tympan as to “ exactly hit the 
spot.” Reset specimen shows a decided improvement over the 
reprint copy. Other work very good. 





THE SPORTING EDITOR’S CHOICE. 


“The business manager of a prominent Southern daily,” 
says an exchange, “ recently made a tour of the editorial rooms 
with a view of getting suggestions in reference to purchasing 
typewriters for the use of the reporters. Some preferred the 
Remington, some the Caligraph, and some the Smith-Premier. 
When the sporting editor was asked which typewriter he 
preferred, he said, ‘If it’s all the same to the office, I’ll take 
a blonde.’” 





OF IMPERATIVE IMPORTANCE, 

I consider THE INLAND PRINTER of such imperative impor- 
tance to one working in the printing or allied trades that to 
miss a meal or two a month that the necessary money might 
be available for it would be justifiable. It is certain to bring 
two meals for every one so missed. How any workman can 
get along without it I do not understand—Charles Worrall, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GraMMaAR OF LitHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

Tue Automatic Paper Feeper.—The automatic paper 
feeder is another labor-saving and “ get-there” device. Con- 
sidering all the brains working on the problem, having the 
start on those who have already pioneered this innovation, 
the right thing will come soon and the hands now employed 
on slow-feeding machines will find more congenial work to do. 

Drawincs or Necro Lire.—A. M., San Antonio, Texas, 
writes: “Would you kindly inform an old reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER (to which I look up as the oracle in the 
printing business) where I could have some sketches made 
illustrating correct Southern life, especially referring to the 
negro.” Answer—The writer knows of no one better fitted 
for this work than E. W. Kemble, artist. Letter addressed 
to 3 West Twenty-ninth street, New York, will reach him. 

Tue “LirHoGRAPHERS’ BuLietin.”—The first number of 

the Lithographers’ Bulletin is at hand, published by the 
L. I. P. & B. Association, J. Pritchard, editor. It is to be 
distributed gratis among the members of the great fraternal 
and benevolent order of lithographers, and contains all the 
association news and matters of a general and social char- 
acter. It has been gotten up in an inviting manner and its 
arrangement is clean-cut and interesting. A great aid to the 
association. 

Tue Penrose CataLrocueE—An illustrated and indexed 
catalogue of 272 pages, size 10 by 7 inches, bound in cloth, 
shows the complete line of goods, machinery, chemicals and 
appliances used in all branches of the graphic arts, handled by 
Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. An alpha- 
betical list of all chemicals used, al? the photographic and pho- 
to-process appliances, grained paper textures, ingenious 
mechanical contrivances, etc. It is a very accurate and com- 
prehensively descriptive volume. 

PAPER AND PAPERMAKING.—S. T. R., South Brooklyn: 
“Would you kindly advise an old reader of THe INLAND 
PRINTER if there is a book published on the subject of paper- 
making which explains the whole subject, as I am studying 
that subject for the purpose of judging the various qualities 
used in printing? I find it a wider and more difficult field 
than I anticipated at first.” Anszwer.—The best book on the 
subject known to us is “The Manufacture of .Paper,” by 
Davis, published in Philadelphia, 600 pages, $6, postage extra. 
As this is an important subject to many of our readers, we 
would deem it a great favor if other books on this theme 
could be recommended by those who know of such. 

PATENT GRAIN Process FoR THREE-COLOR LirHO PRINTERS. 
The Cronenberg’s patented grain plates, according to Freie 
Kiinste, produce the most satisfactory results in closely imi- 
tating the rich color effects of the direct “ Lichtdruck,” pre- 
senting a grain which is not as dense as.the direct gelatin grain 
and therefore easy to transfer and print in the steam press. 

The process is as follows: Three negatives.are taken from an 
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original painting, through the three respective color filters. 
These negatives are then copied upon plates which have been 
provided with the patent grain and are then exposed upon a 
properly sensitized metal or stone surface, and prepared for 
the press. The process is rapid, retains all the high lights and 
is soft and tender in modulation, rich and powerful in depth 
and contrasts. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF CoLoR ON CoMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPHY. 
Black has heretofore been the key for all strict commercial 
work. The use of color effects was deemed too flashy and 
impertinent to be applied to severe and deliberate business 
transactions. Taste is also changing in this direction. Look 
at the “Franklin Flour Mills” heading, “ Sinclair,” “ Fro- 
bach,” “ Standard Oil,” and many others of the fine specimens 
shown in “American Commercial Specimens”; there is only 
a dash of it; about one-tenth is color; the other nine parts 
of the whole is chaste, subtle in exquisite refinement; and yet 
that one-tenth of nature warms up the entire design and is 
sufficient to put youth and vitality in the stiffness and formal- 
ity of any dry transaction. Judicious coloring pleases the eye; 
it is a universal language that appeals to every race. 


How To MAKE TRANSFER Hotp Fast To ALUMINUM PLATE. 
B. C. M., New York, writes: ‘What is the cause of lines 
working away from the aluminum plate? Our work is put 
on the plate by sun print, and the man who does this work 
has a solution which he uses before putting the print onto 
the plate. I would like to find out, if possible, where the 
trouble lies.” Answer—The solution which is put on the 
plate in order to obtain a print is a bichromate, and does not 
form a firm combination with the metal. Therefore this light- 
sensitive solution, after it has done its work and the plate 
has -been rolled up with ink, should be taken away; this is 
done by gumming up the plate, after coming from the tap; 
when dry, washing out with turpentine, then rubbing up with 
prepared asphaltum solution, then rolling up and dusting with 
talcum and finally etching. 


INTEREST IN NEw ProcessEs.— Our notes in the last issue 
of THe INLAND PRINTER on several new processes which were 
on exhibition or for sale in New York brought us a number 
of interesting letters from all parts of the country, some of 
them earnest inquiries regarding the new methods. The 
addresses and other information were furnished our inquirers 
and we hope and believe that their wants have been supplied. 
Color processes are the coming thing, and with them multi- 
color printing-presses, automatic paper-feeders, etc. The time 
is fast approaching when the periodical press will be filled 
with colored illustrations of superior merit, and hardly a 
book will be published which does not contain an abundance 
of colored pictorial work of an artistic kind. There will be 
plenty of work for all artists, lithographers, photographers, 
transferrers, pressmen, etc. 


Tue LirHo MuttI-coLtor Press AND Book ILLUSTRATION. 
The scarcity of good artists twenty or thirty years ago accounted 
for the comparatively few illustrated books then. At the same 
time the reproduction of good art was expensive, as it had to be 
accomplished by a laborious method of wood, copper or steel- 
plate engraving. The better artists could not afford to paint 
or draw for book illustration, and the spreading of knowledge 
was left almost entirely to literature. The emancipation of 
art and the wonderful ease of reproducing engravings has 
changed this in our time. Science and inventive skill have 
come to the aid of art, and our books, periodicals and news- 
papers are swarming with. illustrative work. It has been a 
powerful aid to the spread of knowledge. But we are not 
going to stop here. The invention of lithography has made 
color-printing possible, the three-color half-tone has made book 
illustration in colors plausible, and the invention of the rotary 
and perfection of the multi-color litho press have brought the 
price of printing by a method superior to three-color work 
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down to a practicable, everyday possibility. To do a fair class 
of work, four, six or eight colors are necessary, in order to 
print them economically, that is, on a sheet 40 by 60 inches. 
So far the good three-color half-tone must be printed on a 
small sheet, and it is surrounded with so many restrictions 
that its adoption for general work is impossible. The litho 
multi-color press fills the last gap in bringing color illustrations 
of artistic merit into our books and magazines. 


REcIPE FOR MAKING TRANSFER Paper.— D. W. P., Toledo, 
Ohio, asks for a formula for making litho transfer paper. 
The principal substances used for making transfer paper are 
starch, glue and chalk. The object of coating the paper with 
these materials is to prevent the transfer ink from soaking 
into the paper, to give a smooth surface and to dissolve itself 
easily. Take Chinese paper and coat the sheets with the fol- 
lowing preparation: 


MIEGE WHERE. GUGPCE 6.555 8505.05.55 55 dre ne a weale eee 100 parts 
WRN NS «os ork g vce d5 5244-8 siarers he ala w ole 945 25 parts 
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A second coating will improve the same. This paper is used 
for fine commercial work. There is a superior transfer 
paper sold at the litho supply houses called ‘“ Columbia paper ” 
which is also used for chromo work. Various other kinds of 
paper can be bought ready made, such as grained or glass 
finish surface, dry or moist, and not subject to stretching, 
chalk surface, etc. 


SaFety AGAINST THE ErAsuRES OR FRAUDULENT ALTERA- 
TIONS OF THE AMOUNTS WRITTEN ON BANK CHECKS.-—Smilavi, 
Washington, D. C., writes: “What in your judgment and 
experience do you consider the best method for preventing the 
fraudulent alteration on bank checks? I heard the other day 
that a check in which the amount in dollars was perforated 
had been changed and successfully passed on a Western bank. 
I considered such a thing as that utterly impossible.” Answer. 
It seems that all those devices that look to the end of prevent- 
ing the alteration of the figures on paper by means of perfo- 
ration are not as safe as they would look at first glance. The 
star, doilar mark, etc., which are placed in front or behind a 
line of numerals, in order to prevent the further addition of 
figures for increasing the amount do not absolutely protect. 
In our judgment the nearest solution of the problem can be 
found in a combination of chemistry with the engravers’ art, 
as exemplified in delicately interwoven lathe lines, printed in a 
saponaceous ink, which is so sensitive as to show instantly 
any tampering with the writing thereon, meaning absolute ruin 
of the check in question and instant detection if presented for 
payment if altered. 


TIME ON Bonp Script.— C. H., engraver, Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, writes: “In engraving bond body script is it customary 
to make a tracing of the same? An answer would greatly 
oblige, etc. Also state how long a bond body would require 
to be engraved?” Answer.—It would be a thankless, expensive 
job to trace the entire body of a bond, as this work often 
embraces six to eight hundred words or more. The method 
employed usually is to count the words, then divide your space 
up and see how large or small your script can be, then rule 
the lines, as well as the shape of boundaries, and begin writing 
with steel point or diamond. When nearing the end of a line, 
however, it is essential to pencil out the lettering in order to 
make your lines adjust with each other. After everything is 
outlined it is best to cover the part of the work lying nearest 
your body with paper, so that about two inches of the begin- 
ning of every line are left free. This section is then scraped 
out; in other words, each individual line is not scraped out, 
but a broad section of the whole form is thickened in the body 
strokes, section by section. Every time when a section is 
finished, the overlying paper is bent over or back, and so on 
until the whole form of the body is scraped. This will insure 
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a uniform thickness of letters, and is a more rapid way. In 
answer to “time required,” I would say that an average word 
would take about four minutes; a body should therefore take 
about five days to complete, and is charged at about $25 to 
$28. There are some engravers who would do the work 
quicker and perhaps better than others in the time specified 
above, but they are exceptional. 


IMPORTANCE AND PROGRESS OF THE LITHO DEPARTMENT IN 
THe INLAND Printer—H. H. W., Cleveland, Ohio, writes: 
“Would you kindly advise me of a publication which caters 
strictly to the technical wants of the lithographic designers, as 
I have a ‘help wanted’ advertisement to be inserted, which 
should reach that class of men; it must be a journal that cir- 
culates among litho artists and designers of the first order.” 
Answer—TuHE INLAND PRINTER is that journal; a glimpse 
into its general pages will convince any one that up-to-date 
art, design, crisp taste and strict style are the factors that con- 
stitute its make-up. This being so, the lithographic designer 
and artist never misses it, as he knows a good thing when he 
sees it—knows how to make use of it, too. For the repro- 
duction of color art plates, tint prints, original photographs, 
modern specimens of designs, book plates, catchy ads. and 
ideas, and the abundance of other pictorial matter, is a never- 
ceasing fountain of inspiration and motive for the progressive 
lithographer. Such conglomeration of artistic material, from 
cover-page to finish, can not be found in any other monthly 
graphic publication the world over. And that the litho read- 
ing matter is of use to many people is plainly evident in the 
fact that since 1887, when only thirty-three letters of inquiry 
reached this department of THe INLAND Printer during that 
year, the total queries have reached the number of 189 
during 1891. We know of no other litho publication that 
has been made use of to that extent, and many letters are kept 
on file testifying to the satisfaction obtained by private corre- 
spondence upon technical matters, which exceeded the bounds 
‘queries ” column. 


of a short article in the 


Tue Future or LirnocrapHy.—G. G., New .York, writes: 
“Ts the present tendency of dividing the various processes 
incident to lithographic work, even down to the minutest 
detail, calculated to prove of benefit to the future of the pro- 
fession? Will it result in a babel of methods and a labyrinth 
of procedures from which the vital thread, cementing all 
branches in one connected and orderly manner, can never be 
grasped by any single mind?” Answer—The reason all indus- 
tries, including lithography, have progressed to their won- 
derful perfection, is contained in this very division of labor. 
Specialty is the watchword nowadays; we do not want a man 
if he has not made a special study of a certain line, because it 
is evident that the average mind is not fit to bring all its 
powers to bear, with equal force, to the high requirement in 
execution and rapidity to all fields and extremes of the 
demands made. The writer does not think it a detriment to a 
trade but rather an advantage; for any trade that would be 
confined to the control of but a few chosen disciples, holding 
in reserve their knowledge in a mystic manner, would have 
to die cooped up. Knowledge of what a product ought to be, 
recognition of a standard, is a special acquirement working 
by the same rules; thus we have to-day men who understand 
and command all branches of lithography, maintaining the 
highest standard of the requirements of the art, and yet could 
not draw a figure, engrave a letter, etch a tint, transfer a label 
or run a press; still they direct the forces under them most 
intelligently, and specialize by picking their help adequately 
from the photo-process operator, developer, prover, stippler, 
engraver, transferrer, pressman, drummer, accountant, down 
to the stenographer and office boy. Using their adaptabilities 
intelligently, they make a speciality of choosing wisely. The 
school in which they acquire their skill is the daily business 
life, the exacting customer, the library, the art gallery and the 
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— 
factory. Finally, the pursuit of a specialty makes the work 
easier to accomplish and much more rapid in progress for 
the individual. 
nomics. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK, 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art or Booxsinp1nc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 


ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 


tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 


_ Manvav or THE Art oF Booksinpinc.— By J. B. Nicholson, Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding. gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

Ruiinc.— E. L. G. 
scarcely be given, but if any particular difficulty occurs, we 
would be glad to answer any question put that would be likely 
to prove of interest to the trade. 


desires notes on ruling. These can 





WANTED —ADDRESSES AND TRADE PusLications.—S. N., 
Sydney, N. S. W.: First, for addresses of dealers in book- 
binders’ supplies and machinery, you can find anything you 
want by looking over the advertising pages of THE INLAND 
PrinTER. Second, a list of handbooks for bookbinders is 
given at the head of this department. In addition we recom- 
mend “ Bookbinding,” by Douglas Cockerell, published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 





THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL TRAINING.— Large manufac- 
turers find it to their advantage to establish evening classes 
for technical training in conjunction with the practical daily 
work. The Baldwin Locomotive Works are the last to estab- 
lish this praiseworthy system. In a thousand years the printers 
and binders will learn to see the futility of the present “ bush- 
whacking” system, and try to formulate some scheme of codp- 
eration beneficial to themselves and their employes, raising 
their standard of efficiency as well as doing away with the 
necessity for using cheap materials on high-grade jobs. 


Wuat Are THE MAIN Points oF A WELL-BOUND Book? 
A. E. S., wrote this question, to which we would answer: 
“A book with freely opening covers, straight, square joints, 
no lumps on boards where slips are laced through, a smooth, 
even back showing no ‘hills,’ leather is turned in, a head 


set to an even thickness, fitting well over the headbands. A . 


continuous yet not too deep round, with a fore edge that 
shows no starts. Bands on back straight and sharply brought 
Covers well mitered and no leather showing through 
sides. . Boards fitting well up against the joints. These latter 
should be exactly the thickness of boards. A book that stands 
squarely on any edge and opens at any point without crack- 
ing, that has no signature that lifts up with the covers. If 
made in this manner, it needs little gold for embellishment. 
To finish such a book so as to preserve its dignity requires 
both taste and ability. 


out. 


STAMPING Unper Dirricutties.—A. T. J. writes in regard 
to trouble in stamping Defender cover with metal in a tip 


Mind, we do not touch here upon social eco- 


press, using an electrotype for the stamp and applying the 


heat by gas jets thrown directly on the plate. This is surely 
a bad combination, and to do good work under such circum- 
stances would speak well for the operator. In the first place 
the electro used was too shallow, precluding adequate pres- 
sure. A brass stamp and using therewith greater heat and 
pressure would very likely have done the work with thinner 
size than was used on the samples sent. The stamping size 
described in this column for aluminum would also have 
worked on the thin cover without making it stiff. Again, if 
you had blanked out a circle with a smooth “blind” first and 
then sized only that surface, your aluminum and electro 
would perhaps have worked very well. The samples show a 
stamp badly filled up, evidently made from a woodcut, and thus 
very likely unfit for use. 

Stampinc Bapces.— D. W. B. writes: “Can you inform me 
what is the method of stamping badges with gold or metal 
without stiffening the ribbon?” Answer— One way is to 
cut a piece of strawboard a trifle larger than badge and hinge 
it to a piece of tarboard, then cut an opening in the strawboard 
a little larger than stamp, powder the ribbon and lay each 
piece to be stamped on the tarboard. Cover with gold or 
metal leaf and close down the strawboard top piece. This 
hinged cover is made to keep the gold from blowing off while 
placing in the stamping machine. The stamp should of course 
strike inside of the strawboard frame cover. Another and 
quicker way is to size the reverse side of ribbon with a white 
of egg. ‘This size should be beaten up for the occasion, so as 
to be fresh and clean. Do not use oil to lay on gold. Rub 
over the right side with cotton, wool or a piece of flannel 
moistened in gasoline and lay on immediately. Neither of 
these two methods will stain or stiffen the ribbon. 

CLotrH Booxpinpincs.—F. H. O. writes: “Would you 
kindly give complete directions for manila cover, cloth back 
books, wired on the side and reinforced with muslin. Some- 
how we seem to fail in turning out first-class work of this kind. 
Either the backs crinkle or the reinforcing looks uneven and 
strained or some other trouble appears.” Answer.— For a 
manila cover, cut flush book, first cut the covers % inch nar- 
rower than untrimmed book, then cut the reinforcing muslin 
strips 7% inch wide. To paste these strips on evenly it is 
best to score a notch at each end of cover about 3% inch from 
back. This can be done either by a saw or they can be 
jogged up and stuck end up in a hand press and then scored 
by means of an awl and straightedge. When this is done, run 
out covers for pasting, inside of cover up, so that when pasted 
the paste line and score marks will be in line. Lay on cotton 
strips even with these marks and when dry each strip will 
be of an even width extending over cover. These covers 
should in turn be tipped into first and last signatures, taking 
care to have the tipping narrow. The books when gath- 
ered can be jogged up and stitched with the cover in right 
position. After stitching, the books should be well pressed. 
When taken out of press they are ready for the outside cloth 
strip. This should be laid on a slab or board that has been 
pasted over with a mixture of paste and glue. Books should 
be given a coating of glue on backs, then pick up cloth strip 
and lay on front of book and pull over strip with a thin, strong 
paper. Take a board and lay on top of a stack of books, hold 
down firmly and rub down well on backs. Pile them up back 
to front, and, when cutting, place in machine with backs 
toward the stroke of the knife. It would be well to glue a 
beveled board on clamp to prevent crushing of backs as well 
as creasing of covers from sharp edges of clamp. 

BooKBINDING is advancing into the foremost ranks among 
arts and crafts. This change is not due to any extraordinary 
efforts of the men who work at the different branches of the 
trade, nor yet to publishers or manufacturing binders who 
turn their attention to machine work and bulk deliveries. On 
the day the last sheet is off the press they aim to ship com- 
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plete books bound and ready for the department store coun- 
ter. The advance movement is rather the work of amateurs, 
most of whom are women. The foremost and pioneer woman 
hinder, Miss Prideaux, of London, who began about seven- 
teen years ago, has shown by her work what can be accom- 
plished by diligent work and earnest study in a chosen 
vocation. She has inspired others with her success, for to-day 
there are a number of women, both here and in England, who 
are making money and reputations. Among the most promi- 
nent of these are Miss Foote, who succeeded Miss Nordhoff, 
who was one of the first of American students in the shop 
of Cobden-Sanderson (Miss Nordhoff’s bindery became 
famous before her death, although she had but a few years to 
build it up in) ; Miss Emily Preston, another able pupil of Cob- 
den-Sanderson and that French master of mosaic binding, 
Marius Michel; Miss Ellen Starr, who but recently exhibited 
some precious bindings at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; Miss Euphemia Hart, who is now 
opening a school for bookbinding in Syracuse, New York; 
Miss Elizabeth Chapin, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Frederick Gott- 
hold and Mrs. Ernest Seton-Thompson. Several other Amer- 
ican girls are taking advantage of the opportunity of learning 
from the above-mentioned English and French masters, and 
also from Douglas Cockerell and Miss Prideaux. Undoubt- 
edly Cobden-Sanderson is doing for bookbinding what Will- 
iam Morris. did for the household arts and printing. It will 
probably be said that there is comparatively little call for 
bindings costing from $25 to $100, but why shouid it be? 
Pottery in Rookwood and Copenhagen ware costs as much for 
very small pieces, and yet finds a ready sale. Would it not be 
reasonably supposed that a book, being the result of man’s 
highest intellectual attainments, put forth in appropriate and 
artistic binding, would not prove equally attractive? 


PATENTS. 


A temporary binder is the subject of patent No. 700,388, 
by E. A. Trussell, of St. Louis. He uses pivotal hinge-arms, 
seated in the covers. 

A. O. and E. R. Kittredge, of Tenafly, New Jersey, have 
patented as No. 700,506, a sheet for serial binders, which has 
one edge thickened to compensate for attached papers. 

Patent No. 699,279, by Albert G. Balluff, of Chicago, 
describes a temporary binder, having several leaf-holders, 
adapted to hold a number of independent stacks or groups 
of removable leaves. 

Francis L. Clark, of Pittsburg, has taken out two patents 
recently. No. 699,788 relates to a binding case for pamphlets, 
the distinctive feature being a series of retaining clips on the 
back. No. 699,788 shows a form of temporary binder, in which 
a spring on the outside of the cover forces perforators through 
the back of the inside. 

Francis C. G. Knibb, of London, England, has taken out 
United States patent No. 701,056 on a book-cover comprising 
a body of flexible material, a cord extended around and 
against the edges thereof, an outer cover material secured to 
the outer surface of the body and having its extended edges 
turned over the cord and secured to the opposite surface of 
the body, thus holding the cord in place, and an inner cover 
material secured to said inner surface of the body and engag- 
ing with the overturned or overlapped portion. 





BATRACHIAN. 


said the city editor, pointing out the word in 
warty voice. What do 


“You say,” 
the manuscript, “‘ She sang with a 
you mean by that?” 

“That ought to be plain enough for anybody,” replied the 
sporting editor, who had been detailed in the absence of the 
musical editor to write up a concert. “She had a frog in her 
throat.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
In the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes, Em- 
ployers are. invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address machine composition department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ies SimpLex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cen 

Pall pewenerecm, DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


THE Lrvory PE OperAToR’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

THE Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No opera- 
tor or machinist should be without this valuable book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE LinotyPE Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the auniber of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10-cents. 

FacsIMILeE Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing — of small. -caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

OPERATOR-MACHINISTS in Minneapolis, Minnesota, are not 
allowed to have charge of plants of more than four machines, 


by decree of the local union. 


It is reported that the Méray-Rozar Electrotypograph is to 
be introduced into the United States shortly. This machine is 
similar to the Monotype and Graphotype, casting single types 
from perforated ribbons. 

TWENTY-FIVE Junior Linotypes are on the assembling floor 
of the factory of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, ready 
for shipment to those who have placed orders for them. One 
machine of this pattern will be sent to the Chicago agency of 
the Linotype Company for exhibition purposes. 

THE Canadian-American Linotype Corporation is the name 
of the company manufacturing Linotype machines in Canada, 
with factories and offices at Toronto. Machines built by this 
company may be sold in any part of the world except the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Austria and Italy, in 
which countries the rights are owned by other corporations. 

PrizE For REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE SLucs.—A number of 
suggestions regarding the cause of sunken letters in Linotype 
slugs have been received in answer to the offer made in the 
last number of THE INLAND PRINTER by a correspondent of a 
prize of $5 for a remedy. These suggestions will be referred 
to our correspondent and published in a subsequent number. 
Additional suggestions are requested on this subject. 

THE Kastenbein typesetting machine, somewhat on the 
principle of the Empire machine, though the operator supplies 
the power by working a treadle, is used on the London Times, 
non-union operators being employed. The Kastenbein is sup- 
plied with new type daily by the Wicks Rotary Typecaster. 
Thirty-five thousand ems brevier in ten hours is considered 
a big day’s work. The operators receive from £4 to £4 10s 
weekly. 

Tue Mergenthaler Linotype Company has had an enviable 
record as a dividend payer. From 1894 to December, 1900, 
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inclusive, the company and its predecessor paid in dividends 
$9,865,000. In 1897 the company paid sixteen and one-half 
per cent. In 1898, 1899 and 1900, twenty per cent, being ten 
per cent regular and ten per cent extra. The quarterly divi- 
dends have been two and one-half per cent regular and two 
and one-half per cent extra since July, 1897. 


ALL driving belts on the Linotype should be kept tight. 
The heaviest pull comes when the pot is locking up and when 
the line is being ejected. If the assembling mechanism slows 
up as machine reaches these points in its revolution, the main 
driving belt is slipping and must be tightened. If assembling 
mechanism continues to run while the machine stops in its 
revolution, it is the clutch that is slipping. Remove it and 


CALIFORNIA 


clean the leathers which grip the inner surface of the clutch 
pulley. 


Tue “Auto Light-up,” invented by S. W. North, of Leeds, 
England, for automatically lighting up the melting pots of 
Linotype machines, thus doing away with the attendance of an 
employe at an early hour to light the gas, consists of a com- * 
pactly encased clock and a by-pass which permits of a small 
jet of gas to be always burning. Small levers attached to the 
alarm of the clock are arranged so as to turn on the gas when 
the alarm is set off at the required hour, the flame at the 
by-pass igniting it. 


ANOTHER Way oF Drivinc Out Hor Stucs.—There is a 
good scheme in use in a Baltimore newspaper office for the 
removal of “ The machine is backed to a posi- 
tion where the slug driver can be used and then a little oil is 
squirted on the foot of the slug before using the driver. One 
tap is all that is necessary thereafter to drive out the tightest 
At the same time it prevents further sticking, while it is 


stuck” slugs. 


slug. 
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unnecessary to burn the oil out of the mold, as there is not 
sufficient oil to cause trouble with it getting on the matrices. 
This scheme also lessens the danger of injuring the back of 
the mold, and saves the machinist’s knuckles and temper. 


ADJUSTMENTS WuHIcH SHouLD Not Be ALTERED.—A South- 
ern operator-machinist has requested a reply to the following 
queries: “I have considerable trouble lately with small flakes 
of metal being carried over the Linotype I am working—a 
great deal adhering to-the face of the mold, though mold wiper 
works all right. I feel quite certain this is caused by the mold 
not coming up on its locking pins properly and not giving a 
close lock-up. Please instruct me as early as possible as to 
the correct manner of setting the locking pins, so as to have 








ll 
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Photo by Howard T. Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 





LIVE OAK. 

a true alignment: Some four years ago I adjusted the pins at 
the factory, but candidly I have forgotten the correct way. 
Also the proper adjustment of mold slide; how much play it 
should have.” Answer.— For remedy for metal adhering to 
mold face, see reply to Michigan correspondent, in this issue. 
The mold should advance to within .oro of an inch of matrix 
line so as to permit spacebands to be driven up without friction 
during initial justification of the line. It locks up tightly 
during final justification. If the disk comes forward too far, 
the spacebands will fail to properly justify the line. This 
adjustment is effected by means of the eccentric pin in the 
roller which connects the mold slide to the cam. Lowering 
the handle attached to the eccentric makes a tighter lock-up. 
The vise-locking pins should never be interfered with. They 
are set by jigs in the factory and require no readjustment. 
The gib in the mold slide is also always properly set at the 
factory to allow .007 of an inch play, and should not be altered. 
The matrix line is aligned facewise by the mold pressing 
against the matrix line and linewise by the matrix ears engag- 
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ing the grooves in the mold while the first elevator rises 
slightly — 1-32 of an inch — just before casting. 

Two new faces, of interest to Linotype users, have been 
produced by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, samples of 


THE Most ancient materials employed for re- 
cording events were bricks, tiles, shells, and 
tables of stone. The modes of writing on these 
different substances were various. 'The tiles 


12-POINT SCOTCH, 
The most ancient materials employed for recording events were 
bricks, tiles, shells, and tables of stone. The modes of writing on 
these different substances were various. The tiles and brick were 
impressed with a stamp when in a soft state; the shells and tablets 


5-POINT ELZEVIR. 


which are here shown. The Scotch face has been cut in 8, 10 
and 12 point, the Elzevir in 8 and 10 point. Twelve-point 
matrices require a special magazine to accommodate them. 

Some Trousies.—A letter from a friend in Michigan con- 
tains the following queries: “(1) Should slugs always be 
recast before using in pot? I took the view that it would 
deteriorate far quicker in using slugs day after day. (2) I 
have trouble in metal adhering to right-hand side of mold. 
To all appearance mold wiper is in good condition. (3) How 
long are cam rubber rollers supposed to last when using every 
day? (4) How often should keyboard cams be oiled? In 
removing same is it simply. necessary to remove screws on 
both sides of frame without locking up or otherwise touching 
machine? (5) When keyboard cams refuse to turn, especially 
at closing-up time, what should be done? I was told by a 
machinist that a little gasoline would fix them all right, but it 
appears to me that it would cause them to become dry.” 
Answer.—(1) Slugs should be recast into ingots before using 
in the metal-pot of the Linotype whenever practicable. This 
method permits of cleaning, the metal and keeps it in better 
condition, besides facilitating the work of feeding the pot. 
(2) If you will make a paste of oil and graphite and apply it 
to the felt of the mold wiper, and then see that the. wiper is set 
so that it presses closely against the mold when the machine is 
in normal position, you will have no trouble with metal adher- 
ing to the face of mold. (3) Rubber rollers should last two 
years at least. (4) Once in six months is often enough to oil 
keyboard cams. They frequently run much longer than this. 
In removing cam frames from the machine be sure that the 
keyrods are connected to the magazine verges and that the 
keyboard lock is not in. It is only necessary to remove the 
two tap screws in ends of frame. (5) A temporary remedy 
when cams refuse to revolve is to apply sand or emery paper 
to the rubber roller to remove the glaze which prevents cam 
from biting the roller. Rollers should be removed from the 
frame and washed occasionally with soap and water. A squirt 
of gasoline will cause cam to drop freely and revolve if it is 
gummy, but it should be removed later and oiled, as, of course, 
the gasoline washes all the oil from the pivot and it will again 
stick because dry. 

Keys Sticking Down.—E. J. R., an Ohio correspondent, 
writes: “If operators are troubled with keys sticking down on 
new machines where no comb springs are used, and instead 
the heavy bars are used to lift the keyboard levers, a little oil 
rubbed on the back of them where they rub against the bar 
that keeps them in place will make the keyboard lighter and 
perfectly even. I tried everything to stop two letters dropping 
when only one was wanted. The queer part of it is the key 
would stick down only long enough for second letter. I 
rubbed an oiled cloth on bars under the back keyboard roller, 
and have had no trouble since. I discovered the trouble by 
taking out the a eccentric and striking the key with it out, and 
noticed that the lower bar did not drop back free and easy. I 
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was just about ready to condemn the new arrangement when 
this discovery was made, which probably most if not all opera- 
tors have known ere this if they are on the new machines. I 
am also having a little trouble with the lower ear on thin 
matrices being bent, all the same way, which, of course, causes 
them to stick in the magazine and stop the distributor. I sup- 
pose this is caused by the distributor lift raising them too high, 
but I do not know. I could not get a good slug on this new 
machine until I enlarged the air vents in mouthpiece, but get 
a fine slug now, but there seems to be too much drip from bot- 
tom of slug, judging from the size of the pile on the floor 
each day, but the slugs are perfect. Before vents were 
enlarged I could eat all that dropped in eight hours, but the 
bottom of slugs then had a hollow strip, which I supposed 
was caused by the air not escaping, but possibly I have made 
vents too deep.” Answer—The bending of matrix ears is gen- 
erally caused by lift not raising matrix high enough to clear 
the inclined rails in the distributor box, the distributor screw 
bending the ear. It is not good policy to tinker with the cast- 
ing apparatus so long as it produces a good, printable slug. 
A few small holes in the body of the slug make no material 
difference so long as the face is not sunken. A hollow strip 
along the foot of the slug is an indication that the metal is too 
hot. 


INSTALLING A MAcHINE.—A. J. B., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes 
that he intends shortly to install a Linotype machine in his 
office and asks for information concerning arrangements nec- 
essary for shafting, piping, etc. Answer— Each machine 
occupies a space of about five square feet, including all over- 
hanging projections. A floor space of two and a half or three 
feet is necessary in front of the machine for the operator’s 
chair. If individual motor is attached to the machine, which 
is the preferred practice, no arrangements are necessary for 
shafting or belting, as the motor wires can be connected to the 
ordinary incandescent lamp circuit. Motors are wound for 
either 115 or 230 volts continuous current. They are % horse- 
power, but consume a current representing less than % horse- 
power. If motive power is to be derived from shafting, a 
countershaft should be placed on the floor and the machine 
driven from this, as overhead belting carries considerable dirt 
into the machine. As platform may be built over this counter- 
shaft and the machine placed on the platform, or the shaft may 
be placed about two feet behind the machine and a high plat- 
form built over it. This method will also facilitate changes 
of magazines. Allow about % horse-power for the machine. 
The size of pulleys should be so calculated as to drive the 
machine pulley not less than sixty-two revolutions a minute 
and not more than seventy. The diameter of the machine 
pulley is 14% inches. If countershaft runs 1,000 revolutions a 
minute, a 9g-inch pulley would drive machine 62+. If counter- 
shaft runs slower, a larger pulley is required; if faster, a 
smaller one. To calculate the size of pulley necessary, multiply 
speed desired by size of machine pulley, and divide by speed of 
countershaft. The machine pulley must run with an “ under- 
throw ”; that is, must revolve, to one facing it, from left to 
right, or clockwise. Gas piping should preferably be brought 
up from the floor, though it may drop from ceiling to within 
about five feet from the floor and end with a cock and rubber- 
hose nipple. The main gas pipe should be %-inch for one 
machine, 34-inch for two, and % inch larger for each addi- 
tional machine, a 2-inch pipe being sufficiently large for twelve 
A ¥Y%-inch pipe should be run. to each machine. 

Attach it as 
The machine 


machines. 
A main-pipe governor is sent with each plant. 
indicated by instructions ,accompanying it. 
weighs about 1,900 pounds. 


COMPENSATION FOR COMPETENCY.—A great deal has been 
said regarding the demand for competent Linotype operator- 
machinists, and while there undoubtedly is such a demand, the 
evidence goes to show that the remuneration offered is some- 
times far below what such men are worth. An employer will 
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invest $3,000 in a splendid piece of mechanism, which will, 
given intelligent and reasonable care, run smoothly and unin- 
terruptedly each and every day in the year, and never give 
cause for a regret of the investment. But, frequently, instead 
of employing an experienced attendant, because, forsooth, such 
a one asks $2 or $3 above the scale for his services, this unsus- 
pecting employer hires a cheap man, or sends his pressman or 
foreman to the factory for three or four weeks to learn how to 
take care of the machine, and then retires to his office to await 
the profits, which, alas, rarely come. Instead, he finds that 
he is accumulating a surprisingly large‘number of repair and 
supply bills. Parts seem to wear out and require renewal in 
an amazingly short time. The matrices do not seem to last 
more than two or three months. New set of matrices, $66; 
pair of trimming knives, $7; new mold, $55—these are some 
of the bills he finds he is asked to foot. Then there are so 
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many parts the operator tells him he should keep on hand in 
case of accident, until he practically has supplies enough to 
construct another machine. With all this, the machine does 
not seem to be running more than half the time. There are so 
many stoppages—the metal runs hot and then cold, the dis- 
tributor stops every few minutes, and, worse than all, the 
product of the machine is bottle-bottomed, pigeon-toed and 
bewhiskered. Profits become more and more visionary. At 
last in sheer desperation he resolves to sacrifice principle to 
necessity and hire cne of those high-priced competent opera- 
tor-machinists, though he believes in his heart the machine is 
no good and never will do what the makers claim for it. In 
a few weeks’ time, however, he has changed his opinion. 
True, for several days the new man did not seem to be making 
a much better showing than his old operator. It was explained 
that the machine was run down and needed to be gone over 
thoroughly and readjusted. When he did get things straight- 
ened out, though, there was a-noticeable difference in the 


appearance of the matter produced, and the new man did not - 


seem to be either crawling under or on top of the machine half 
the time. He was sitting at the keyboard nearly all the time, 
and the slugs began to roll out of that machine in a way to 
bring back to the employer’s mind the thoughts he at first 
entertained. Fifteen dollars a week will not buy very much 
ability. The lesson is one slowly learned by some. A $3,000 
machine is too valuable a piece of machinery to entrust in the 
hands of an apprentice—— man or boy. Good, competent men 
are obtainable — but they demand the price. That proprietors 
are generally unwilling to pay a reasonable salary for such 
help a correspondent of THE INLAND PRINTER asserts, and 
gives the following instance: “ One firm wrote to me sending 
a blank to be filled out, and asked me to send proofs. I sent 
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the next day’s proofs, twelve in all, set in seven and one-quar- 
ter hours. One was O. K.; three or four had only two correc- 
tions each, and all averaged four corrections to a proof. They 
measured forty-one thousand ems leaded 8-point, including a 
few lines of display heads. I have never heard from them 
since. I wrote that I would take $21 if I could still work as 
a union operator. In a late INLAND PRINTER there was an 
article on ‘ Unprofitable Linotypes,’ and the author spoke as 
though good operators were scarce. It is my opinion that 
employers, especially in small offices, want cheap men. I am 
not ashamed of the work I did in P———, but look at what I 
received. I was asked to come down from $23 to $20, and 
from $20 to $16, all because an apprentice wanted it for $15. 
That same apprentice advertised for work as an apprentice and 
was flooded with answers. I advertised as an operator with 
five years’ experience, and got one letter, which I answered, 
agreeing to set five thousand ems 13-em 8-point per hour for 
$20, and no answer was received. But yesterday I received 
one from an Eastern firm offering me $3 and after six months 
$4 above the scale (which is $18) and all the overtime I want 
at 50 cents per hour, if I could set from thirty-two to thirty- 
eight thousand per day, eight hours, solid 13-em brevier, and 
take care of the one new machine. I was so surprised to find 
a firm willing to pay $21 and $22’ where the scale was $18 that 
I wrote them I would take it. This same firm offered me the 
job in October at $23. If I can not set above thirty-two 
thousand in eight hours with good copy I’ll quit pounding the 
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A Linotype slug-holder, illustrated and described in a recent 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, has been patented by Gustaf E. 
Wallin, of Chicago, Illinois, as No. 699,728. It consists of a 
light wire clamp, that grips the side of a Linotype galley, and 
exerts a pressure against the foot of the column of slugs. 
There are a number of Lanston Monotype machine patents 
to record this month. No. 700,341, by Tolbert Lanston, shows 
the perforated ribbon being fed directly from the keyboard 
to the caster mechanism, the patent covering speed-controlling 
mechanism for casting and composing mechanisms under 
control of the operator, so that the latter may superintend and 
supervise the running of the type-casting machine. No. 700,330 
is by M. C. Indahl, of Philadelphia, and relates to combinations 
assisting the casting of tabular matter and sectionally justified 
lines. No. 700,336, by William Kemp, Jr., describes mechan- 
ism in the caster for transferring each complete sectionally 
justified line to the galley. Nos. 700,300 and 700,301, by A. W. 
Cathcart, relate to the manufacture of matrices used in the 
Monotype. The former deals with the means for hardening 
and forming the matrix-blank, and the latter with the die 
mechanism used in forming the matrices. No. 700,288, by J. S. 
Bancroft and M. C. Indahl, describes an automatic leader, 
attachable to the caster. Nos. 700,289 and 700,291, by J. S. 
Bancroft, deal with improvements in the record strip feeding 
mechanism. No. 700,290, also by Mr. Bancroft, shows an 
improvement in the pump-actuating mechanism. 
The Alden Type Machine Company is the richer by two " 
patents since last report. No. 699,390, by L. K. Johnson and 
A. A. Low, shows a form of type-containing channel, and 
No. 699,402 explains improvements in the - type-distributing 
apparatus. 
Patent No. 700,022 is granted to Philip T. Dodge on a 
Linotype matrix having hard metal distributing teeth, the pody 
portion of the matrix being cast upon and interlocking with 
the hard meta! portion. ft 
Four new patents have been obtained on the McClintock 
type-justifying machine, being the property of E. C. Hoyt and 
Felix Rosen, of New York. Nos. 700,699, 700,700 and 700,701 
are by Mr. McClintock, and cover details for insuring the 
smooth operation of the machine. No. 700,712 is by John 
Watson, and relates to an improvement in the rock shaft and 
trip-lever mechanism. 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s busi It is d that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers. It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black-and-white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 


The attention of printers is called to the following: 


EXCHANGE OF ADVERTISING SPECIMENS.— From fifteen to twenty 
varied specimens from this department’s collection may be had by any 
printer who sends in at least a dozen copies of some piece of advertising 
of his own, with 25 cents (for postage and selection). Address all mat- 
ter for the Exchange to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 


REQUESTS MADE TO PRINTERS for specimens of their work should 
always be accompanied by a fair compensation in stamps. So many 
neglect this that desirable contributors are often kept from submitting 
subsequent work by their annoying experience with inconsiderate collec- 
tors. In the end it is a loss to all. 


In sending matter to this department for criticism, printers 
generally say little or nothing about their business circum- 
stances, and it is often impossible to judge clearly’ whether 
the advertisement is good or not, knowing nothing about the 
field for which it is intended. There are some things so bad 
they are out of consideration any place, and there are other 
things so good they are profitable anywhere; but in the great 
mass of half-way good it is not easy. to make any positive deci- 
sion, as so many considerations enter into the making of suc- 
cessful advertising. 

It seems as though we ought to go at the matter of adver- 
tisement study from the other end. They say an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. Let us get at the matter of 
good preparation if we can, rather than subsequent criticism. 

With this number a system of “home study” is inaugu- 
rated for the benefit of INLAND PRINTER readers. The plan is 
to take up one chief topic at a time, consider good examples 
of that class of work, and apply definite suggestions to the 
practice of preparing such matter. Whatever we call it, 
“home study” or “special practice,” or anything else, the 
essentials of success in this effort are: 

1. A willingness to give time and hard work to it. 

2. Knowledge of how to go at the practice. 

We intend to give here certain lines for practice which are 
undoubtedly helpful. They involve work. Anything that is 
worth while involves work. And it depends upon the energy 
of the printer who takes up the practice whether or not he 
will use it to the full, or say it takes too much time and is no 
good. 

As a rule the printer is very busy. He takes up the study 
of advertising for the sake of business and not for recreation. 
He has not the time to begin at a logical beginning and practice 
exercises intended merely to fix fundamental principles. He 
must get something out of each lesson that may apply almost 
directly to work already at hand. It is for this reason we 
begin “in the midst of things,’ and take up at the very first 
the preparation of actual advertising matter, studying its chief 
points while passing over others that can wait, hoping by this 
process to better the work constantly without interrupting it. 

If you think of preparing, let us say, a blotter for any 
month, the first thing to consider is what class of work to ask 
for— what is especially desirable for you to have, or most 
likely to be wanted, at that season. Then think who will be 
the people to whom your advertisement will be sent. And 
again, what will be the subjects of immediate interest to them 
about the time they get the matter? 

It is a, mistaken idea that you must always fool a man into 
reading an advertisement. I believe the majority of business 
men—they are advertisers themselves—are quite eager to 
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look into anything that appears easy to read and is unmis- 
takably of good origin. Well-dressed advertising is given 
attention. But that initial attention must be held by some- 
thing striking and pertinent in the text, while reference to the 
business of the advertisement should be made before there is 
a suspicion of undue delay. The ideal matter is such as catches 
attention by a heading of some up-to-date allusion or some 
apparently incongruous phrase, and then, by a turn that is not 
a violent twist, leads smoothly into the business subject, the 
introduction proving to be, in the end, a real emphasis to some 
good point. But at all events any one can write an advertise- 
ment that is to deal with a part of his business, and any one 
can put it in a straightforward, readable way, if he only turns 
it over in his mind times enough to know fully the real points 
to present. Yet if, with pen in hand, the thought forsakes you, 
call in somebody else and talk it to him so he can set it down. 
If investigated, I think it would be found that every man is 
either a good talker or a good writer. If this be true, any 
printer ought to be able to get good copy out of himself by 
some means. 

But the practice of making several drafts of copy is assur- 
edly most productive of good results. Do not be content with 
your first effort, on any advertisement, no matter how good it 
may seem. Prove it is the best you can do, by writing half a 
dozen different ways on the same topic for the sake of com- 
parison. It will not be wasted time. You will be able to find 
better expressions to incorporate with the first draft, or you 
will gain ideas that can be used in subsequent work of a 
different character. Best of all, you will improve in advertise- 
ment writing. For instance, you might dash off copy for blot- 
ters once a month for half a year, and acquire by the end of 
that time a certain amount of experience. If, however, you 
should write six drafts for copy on each occasion, you would 
be getting in the same length of time the equivalent of three 
years experience in advertising. 

To illustrate this method of preparing advertising copy, 
let us suppose a printer by the name of Job Case, living in 
Typoville, undertakes the plan. He sets out to make copy for 
an August blotter, with the idea that he will get after high- 
grade circulars, of which he has printed a good number quite 
acceptably and profitably, and that he will also make a request 
for doing work early that will be needed in the fall. He may 
rough out such ideas as these: 


May, Nineteen Hundred and Two. 
(1) HAVE NOT ASKED FOR A VACATION. 

I am working for myself and would rather have a bigger 
establishment two years hence than a pleasure trip now. 
There is nothing like the quiet months, when many people 
are away, for getting a job of printing done just right. 
With time to let the inks dry, and no driving overtime work 
on folding, the conditions are the best for making folders or 
booklets that you need early in the fall. 

If you are going out of town, let me see you a few days 
before you leave. 


(2) I HAVE PERMISSION TO SAY 
that Mr. Smith, the miller, considers the booklet on “ Flour- 
making,”’ which I got out for him last month, is “ as credit- 
- able a piece of printing as has been turned out in Typoville 
this long time.” 

It was a collaboration. Mr. Smith furnished good copy, 
and not too much for the number of pages he wanted in the 
booklet. That is a great point in the appearance of a job. 

I would like to show you a copy of the booklet, if you 
care to see it. 


(3) I WOULD RATHER WORK HARD THESE DAYS 
than have to work overtime, and still refuse good jobs, next 
month or the month after. Would you not just as soon 
think if some of your printing can not be done now as well 
as later? A lot of time does no harm to a job. Try it! 
Job Case, Printer. Always at it! 


(4) IT WAS A DISCOVERY OF BENJ. FRANKLIN’S 
that if people got up at daylight and retired earlier, they 
would save candles. 
It was a discovery worthy of Benj. Franklin — no matter 
who made it — that if printing wanted early in September 














were done in August, there would be less sweating over the 
matter, even if August proved warm. 

A stitch in time, as Poor Richard says. 

Which is respecttully submitted to your consideration by a 
follower of Franklin — Job Case, the Printer. 
(5) MY LINE IS A CIRCULAR LINE. 

It is not a fish line, drifting round the eddies. (I am 
taking no vacation this year, for I would rather have the big- 
gest printing business in Typoville two years hence than the 
biggest fish in Ripple Lake this August.) 

It is a printing line, with a specialty of handsome, catchy 
circulars that pull in business. (I have some samples of 
work that I have already done, which I will take pleasure in 
showing you whenever you say.) 

Now suppose Mr. Case puts these away till the next morn- 
ing (or later, if there is time), and then reviews them as 
candidly as if they were submitted by some outside ad.-writer. 
He will likely find he has a choice among them. Perhaps it 
will be 5, possibly 2. Whatever it is, the problem of compo- 
sition next confronts him. 

Composition is so important a factor in the success of any 
advertisement that the same plan of drafting different forms 
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may well apply to it. Imagine that Mr. Case has selected 5 


and 2 as his best, then roughly draws with pen or pencil a 


few schemes for their display in order to help him decide which, 


will be best, all points considered. Here are three drafts of 
each. If, for any he prefers the latter schemes, for 
because A, B and C may seem to require an illus- 
that reduces the problem and he sets 


reason, 
instance, 


tration of the “ fish line,” 


his judgment at work upon a more restricted task. Taking F 
as his possible choice in the end, it is put into type. 
rhe ability to be your own judge is very essential. But this 


is not a requisite of “home study” or “special practice” 


alone. It is necessary for progress along any line of study 
where a man hopes to acquire originality in his work. 

In order to critically judge his own work a printer must 
keep his eyes open and study all the specimens of printing, 
sees, whether in the receipts of 


lettering or line design that he 
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in bookstore 


the mail, in the magazines, in the newspapers, 
windows, or on the billboards. Opportunities are not scarce 
if his town has a mail, a paper, a bookstore and a posted fence. 
The study of examples trains and fixes his judgment. He gets 
to know, by what appeals to him, what will appeal to others. 
And if he can learn to view his own work with an impartial 
and experienced eye, he is bound to progress and attain success 
in his advertising work. 


A BOOMERANG from Australia has. hit us. William Brooks 
& Co., Ltd., Brisbane, Queensland, send one on a card, with 
directions for throwing. A good point is made on the matter 
of its return. 

THE Republican Publishing Company, Ravenna, Ohio, has 
greatly improved the composition of its blotters of late. It 
would be interesting to know what has brought this about so 
quickly. The blotter for May, in its original red.and green, 
and open display of matter, was exceedingly handsome. 


“ATTRACTIVENESS,” with a delicately colored fancy head on 
a card fastened to the gray cover, is the title of a folder by 
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Barels & Matthews, of Des Moines. They have also a very 
striking and handsome new letter-head for their own business. 
SomE good things are sent by The Coyle Press, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, including a booklet of verse, from which the fol- 
lowing is picked: 
7020's vs T's, U C, 
B 4 it is 2 late; 
2 trust 2 much 2 fate B 9 
Is most ungtun8: 
If U R 1, the sin confess, 
& seek the road 2 Coyle’s Press. 

Ernest Hesse is a young printer of Glouster, Ohio, whose 
work will be better; but in consideration of his statement, “I 
have just a limited amount of material and years — sixteen of 
them, of which the last five have been connected with printing,” 
his blotters may be called very fair. May blotter was better 
than June in arrangement and color; June has a crowded 
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Two colors on a tint. 
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constant and careful attention of compe- 
Ae tent, experienced workmen. 
48, New, and we will call and quote you our prices. 
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A Beautiful Face 
of type will make your printing more attract: 
joo We have all the latest designs, and are 
prepared to do the best work on short notice. 
Mail orders will ree prompt attention 
New ‘phone 335 Upstairs in KR. L. Bldg. 


The Acorn Press, 
Gallipolis, Ohio 
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A BLOTTER. 


Unusual in arrangement, but rather attractive. 
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Cut not very appropriate, otherwise good composition. 
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Is what every customer writes regarding 
the printing we do for them. We do more 
than just promise good work—we do printing 
that’s up toour promise. Expert helpin every 
department makes the work a credit to you 
and to us—and at just ordinary prices. Our 
printing speaks for itself, it's original with us. 
Your work won't resemble Smith's or Jones’ if 
it is done here. 

Can we not supply you with estimates for 
your next job? 


PATON, IOWA. 








Two colors on tinted stock. 


A BLOTTER. 


An example of good matter only fairly displayed. 
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| HAVE A CHANCE 


TO ESTIMATE ON YOUR NEXT JOB OF PRINTING? IF 





YOU GIVE ME THIS CHANCE | WILL GET YOUR ORDER, 
AND YOU WILL GET SOME GOOD PRINTING =JUST AS 
GOOD AS CAN BE DONE WITH TYPE, INKS AND PAPER 


THE PROOF IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


WILL H. OLDER 
HINSDALE, NEW YORK 
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Two colors on colored stock. 





A BLOTTER. 


Well written, well displayed. 
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An unusual scheme of composition. 














Wastebasket 
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Jones | Enterprise Press 


ST. GNACE.” SS > MICHIGAN 








is 


Black and red. 


A BLOTTER. 


An example of forceful design and good writing. 











RUSH # # 





ff your Printer cannot turn out that Rush Job, 


ll be up to our 
standard of excellence. Bring us some of your 
Printing anyhow, we can pr ng you in oule 
and price. 





Speaker. Printing Co. Co. 


Prone 1377 





Edward N. Mi 
1908 i Licnad St. West, Detroit, Mich. 





Half-tone and rules in green, type red. 


A BLOTTER. 


An appropriate fall idea, 





Ai Good Dose For 
Poor Business 


is some advertising matter, well written. 
nicely printed and circulated among the 
people from whom you want trade. 

Where this dose has been properly 
administered, it has never been. known 
to fail. 

The advertising shan't fail for want of 
attractiveness if | do the printing 
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WHEN QUALITY ¢ 


Green and red. 


WUNTS POLAMD GET: 


THE ORDER 


A BLOTTER. 


Also likely to be read. 








Round Table Press, 





Stylish and Attractive 


pr 


methods. 





INTING costs no more than the other kind, 
it is more sure of results and shows that the 
user is progressive and modern in his business 
To obtain this sort of printing you'll 
find it necessary to patronize a printer who takes 
pride enough in his business to keep abreast of the 
times both in methods and material. 
do your work, and when the goods are delivered 
you will find them right 


We want to 
—Try it. 


Millbrook, N. Y. 





\ BLOTTER. 


Title and initial in orange 


‘02 M AY. 02 


| ‘Su |Mo| Tw We) Th Fr. Ss 


\ good display. 


Just as vou erpected 
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THE REPUBLICAN 
PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


A new REPUBLICAN Blotter. with the 
old familiar story that we publish the best 
and most widely read neWspaper, and have 
the most complete printing house in Port 
age County., 


Need we add that we want 
Your Business ? 


A BLOTTER. 





Rules and ornament in red, rest green. 
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look, and the half-tone in yellow on pink stock does not suggest 
much more than the modesty of the owner of the portrait, for 
it is hard to make out. 

THE souvenir, “ Memories of ‘Honest Abe’ Lincoln,” pre- 
sented by the Crescent Printing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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‘Your Measure is Being Taken Every Day 
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or advertising. We guarantee a fit. 


Ghe Conway Printing Co., Conway, Ark, | 




















A BLOTTER, 


Originally black and red, which relieved its solidity. 
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MOHR & CARTER Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Phone 211 Main end Chills othe 
A BLOTTER. 
Fine simplicity of effect. Four colors. Silhouette bronzed and embossed. 


in the form of an attractive booklet, is likely to be preserved 
and prove a long-lived advertisement. 

SPECIMENS received from Huntsville, Texas, and done in 
the office of Palmer, the Post Man, who “ Don’t Do a Thing 
but Print,” are a little lacking in style, but contain some good 
ideas. 

“Knockers ” is a book of fun, described by its “ publisher,” 
E. E. Sweetland, of Armour & Co., Sioux City, as “a fuzzy 











A COVER-DESIGN, 


(See text.) 


bunch of packing-house rhymes, printed on Ipski Bo paper, 
bound in Zulu lavender, decorated in real blood.” It consists 


of verses on the office employes, with blue-print photographs 
of the subjects. 


I recommend it, not as an example of typo- 
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graphic art, but as a suggestion of advertising possibilities for 
poet-printers. The author’s notice says: 


We do not offer it for its beauty, 


The price of this book is 40 cents. 
We simply offer it 


either from a poetical or typographical standpoint. 
tor 40 cents. 

Tue Keystone Type Foundry, in Philadelphia, is issuing 
some matter quite adaptable to printers’ advertising. One 
thing, possibly not distributed generally, is enclosed in an 
envelope labeled, “A Loaf of Bread and a Bread-winner.” It 
is devoted to the Ben Franklin face of type, with several pages 


A Loaf of 
Brea d an 






-/ A Bread 
wall inne 





FROM AN ENVELOPE INCLOSING AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 


of display, and a cover of gray paper to which is fastened a 
plaster illustration of Franklin passing the house of Miss 
Deborah Read, carrying his loaf of bread and a type K 
(inserted in the plaster). While there are good display sug- 
gestions within, this plaster ornament is not very desirable for 
the cover of a booklet to be opened. 


Tue following from a letter of Mohr & Carter’s, Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, is nearly a year old, but the season which gave 
occasion for the advertisement referred to has come around 
again: 

A few days ago many of the stores in this city were closed on account 


of an excursion. Early that morning we posted enclosed notice on each 


This Store ir 


CLOSED! 


Today on Account of the Merchants’ Excursion to Detroit, an? Not 


BY THE SHERIFF 


Avs you may have supposed at the first glance. There is one place 
which you will find open, all day however, and that is the Commer- 
cial Printery, Corner Main and Chillicothe, where is done job printing 
in Twentieth Century style. Call or Telephone 211. 


OPEN TOMORROW. 


AN EXCURSION DAY ADVERTISEMENT. 





Fastened on the doors of closed stores. 


closed store. One man who was suddenly taken sick and did not go to 
the excursion jumped out of bed and ran all the way down town when 
telephoned that a notice on his door said he had been closed by the 
sheriff. A stranger who was on his way to another office “ rubbered ” 
with a crowd in front of a store, and at once came our way. 


In regard to my criticism of their work in May number, 
Albert B. King & Co., New York, very kindly express a differ- 
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ence of opinion, thinking I meant to condemn the heading of 
the blotter reproduced. It was not so much the heading as the 
suggestion in the whole advertisement that they would do 
printing that is “novel and striking” or “the ordinary kind,” 
as desired. Is it not unfortunate to give an impression that 
the “ ordinary ” kind they turn out is not “fine”? The adver- 
tisement necessitates too close reading. A bad impression 
might be gained from superficial notice of it. 


AN attractive May blotter in four printings, illustrating 
Decoration Day ceremonies, has been received from Kiesling 
Brothers, New York. 


Many specimens are reserved for further mention or 
reproduction when their particular class shall be taken up in 
connection with the practice work here inaugurated. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT is made now, therefore, of examples 
sent by certain new contributors. The Smith-Brooks Print- 
ing Company, Denver; The Mail, Moline, Illinois; Leader 
Printing Company, Vinita, Indian Territory; W. D. McLaren, 
Pembroke, Ontario. 





A CONNOISSEUR OF TYPE FACES. 


An amusing anecdote showing the prejudice rife against 
Baskerville, after he had produced his masterpiece — the mag- 
nificent Bible of 1763—1is preserved in a letter by Benjamin 


Franklin to Baskerville himself: x 
CraveN STREET, 


** Lonpon, 1760. 

‘Dear $ir,— Let me give you a pleasant instance of the prejudice 
some have entertained against your work. Soon after I returned, dis- 
coursing with a gentleman concerning the artists of Birmingham, he said 
you would be a means of blinding all the readers of the nation, for the 
strokes of your letters being too thin and narrow, hurt the eye, and he 
could never read a line of them without pain. ‘I thought,’ said I, ‘ you 
were going to complain of the gloss of the paper some object to.’ ‘ No, 
no,’ said he; ‘I have heard that mentioned, but it is not that; it is the 
form and cut of the letters themselves; they have not the height and 
thickness of the stroke which makes the common printing so much more 
comfortable to the eye.’ You see, this gentleman was a connoisseur. In 
vain I endeavored to support your character against the charge; he 
knew what he felt, and could see the reason of it, and several other gen- 
tlemen among his friends had made the same observation, etc. Yesterday 
he called to visit me, when, mischievously bent to try his judgment, I 
stepped into my closet, tore off the top of Mr. Caslon’s specimen, and 
produced it to him as yours, brought with me from Birmingham, saying 
I had been examining it, since he spoke to me, and could not for my life 
perceive the disproportion he mentioned, desiring him to point it out to 
me. He readily undertook it, and went over the several forts, showing 
me everywhere what he thought instances of that disproportion, and 
declared that he could not then read the specimens without feeling very 
strongly the pain he had mentioned to me. I spared him that time the 
confusion of being told that these were the types he had been reading 
all his life with so much ease to his eyes; the types his adored Newton 
is printed with, on which he has pored not a little; nay, the very types 
his own book is printed with (for he himself is an author), and yet 
never discovered this painful disproportion in them till he thought they 
were yours. I am, etc., 

“* B. FRANKLIN.” 


The occasion for the above interesting letter was an applica- 
tion made by Baskerville in 1760 to his friend, Dr. Franklin, 
to assist him in London to sound the literati there respecting 
the purchase of his types. This attempt failing, a few years 
later Dr. Franklin undertook a similar good office in Paris, and 
with a similar result. “The French,’ he wrote, in 1767, 
“reduced by the war of 1756, were so far from being able to 
pursue schemes of taste that they were unable to repair their 
public buildings, and suffered the scaffolding to rot before 
them.”—British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





A HELPFUL MAGAZINE, 


I am a constant reader of THE INLAND PRINTER. We find 
it very helpful in our endeavor to improve the character of 
the missionary literature which we are issuing—Rev. F. P. 
Haggard, Assistant Secretary, The American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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BY F. HOLME. 
(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 


postage. 
NO. IX.— BEGINNING A SKETCH. 


Taking it for granted that you have familiarized. yourself 
by study and practice with the principles already explained, 
you should now be able to begin a drawing with some idea of 
what you are trying to represent. In other words, you should 
be able to consider your proposed picture in its relation to the 
space at your disposal, to form an idea of how to place the 
several objects to be represented in the most agreeable manner 
as regards their size and location inside this space, and to 
decide on the manner of execution most suitable for different 
subjects — whether they may best be represented in outline, in 
color or in tones of black and white and gray. 

You should also be able to realize the construction of the 
objects you see, and to locate them in proper perspective. 
These various steps in the making of a picture form the neces- 
sary preliminary work which the artist must go through with 
by way of preparation for every sketch he makes. The observer 
gets out of a picture only what the artist puts into it. You can 
not make an object look round unless you realize its rotundity 
yourself. In order to depict nature truthfully your perceptioris 
must be accurate; and if you wish to give in your pictures the 
quality of your personal impressions, you should be able to 
analyze your work, to know how and why a thing should be 
done, so that you may with certainty express what you desire. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly upon the importance 
of mastering the elementary principles of drawing. Few and 
simple as they are they lie at the foundation of all good work. 
It is almost impossible for the student to fully appreciate their 
significance at the beginning of his studies, because it is only 
when he comes to do real work that he realizes how neces- 
sary their application is in every thing he does. Their very 
simplicity may deceive you now — they look so easy that it may 
seem hardly worth while bothering about them, and yet it is 
in such apparently simple things as being able to gauge the 
correct proportions of what you see—to note accurately the 
relative density of separate masses of tone, to notice how the 
edges of these masses meet and either blend into or contrast 
with each other, and to analyze the facts which these appear- 
ances suggest so as to realize in your imagination the color, 
size, shape, construction and location of the various objects 
you see—it is this ability that distinguishes the artist from 
the amateur, the workman from the bungler. 

The illustrator should be able to work rapidly. 
and to do good work at the same time he must be so sure in 
his touch as to reduce the chances of making mistakes to a 
minimum, because mistakes mean corrections, and he has no 
time to make corrections., He simply can not afford to make 
mistakes, and consequently he realizes that if his work is to be 
good it must be good from the foundation up, and that a care- 
less and ill-conceived composition is but the foundation of an 
inaccurate and uninteresting picture. 

Experience brings understanding, skill results from prac- 
The facility acquired by years of work does not mean 


To do this 


tice. 
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that the workman does not apply first principles in what he is 
doing, but that he has become so proficient in their application 
that the brain and eye and hand act together almost auto- 
matically. With a single glance the trained eye takes in the 
pictorial possibilities of a scene; in that glance the composition, 
the principal masses of tone and the location of the most 
important objects are perceived, considered and decided upon 
by the artist. 

Although the principles applied in the making of every 
picture are practically the same, each artist applies them in his 
own way —that is, in the manner best suited to his individual 
temperament, habit of thought and manner of working. It 
might almost be said that no two artists will begin a picture 
in exactly the same way. One may think first of all of the 
subject he is depicting, and will lay out his composition so as 
to present this most clearly; another may devote his attention 





Photo by Ray, Asheville, N.C. 


to his materials, and busy himself with the problem of how to 
represent what is before him in the most truthful way, without 
interesting himself particularly in any special subject. A third 
may think first of all of color harmonies, a fourth of the har- 
mass, a fifth of absolute accuracy in 
drawing, and so on. But it is safe to say that every one will 
think first of all of the arrangement or composition of the 
picture he intends to make, and will have formed a pretty 
complete idea of what he proposes to do before he makes a 


mony of line and 


mark on his paper or canvas. 

And that is exactly the point I am trying to impress upon 
you in this lesson. You must realize the necessity of thinking 
about your work, of planning it out beforehand, of knowing 
what you want to do before you start to work, instead of pick- 
ing up a pencil and a piece of paper and beginning a sketch, 
trusting to accident or luck to bring it through successfully. 
From now on your work will deal with drawing — with the 
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making of pictures, and with the making of pictures in such a 
way that they may be reproduced and printed. 
The first thing to consider is the manner of beginning a 

















sketch. As stated before, every person has his or her own 
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way of working. But there are certain things to be considered 
in every preliminary sketch, and these are the things you 
snould look for and locate first of all. The size and shape of 
your picture must be clear in your mind, so that you may 














imagine your composition in conformity with this space. 
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Obviously the size and location of the objects to be drawn in 
this space will next claim your attention, and this means that 
their proportions must be measured with your eye, and ccr- 
rectly noted on your paper. 


Right here your work with the pencil begins. But instead 
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E. F. 


of starting in to make marks on your paper with it, it will be 
better if you use this pencil to measure the general proportions 
of what you intend to draw, by holding it between your eye 
and the object to be represented, as explained in a previous 























lesson. By doing this and by studying the length and direction 
of the principal lines, you will be able to select a few prominent 
significant lines to locate first, as a sort of skeleton for your 
sketch. The sketches made from the photograph. herewith 
shown will serve to illustrate a few points in connection with 
this principle. 

In laying out the composition of any picture or design the 
principal lines should be considered first. In the photograph 
the line at the back of the neck, the face, neck and shoulder, 
and the top of the head are the principal lines. Now it is a 
plain proposition that if you can forget everything else but 
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these lines — put everything else out of your mind, banish all 
thoughts of hair, eyes, lips, shoulders, drapery, etc., and think 
only of the position, length and direction of these lines — you 
will stand a better chance of getting these lines in the right 
place in your sketch than if your attention is distracted by 
these various details. Figs. A and B will show what is meant. 
These two sketches differ essentially in one very simple and yet 
very important respect, namely, the quality of the line used. 
The line in A is an easy, flowing curve; in B it is a succession 
of straight lines, meeting at different angles. A is easier to 
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draw and easier to follow with the eye-— consequently more 
simple and siatural than B, but B is more liable to be correct, 
if carefully drawn, because the lines, being straight, may be 
measured and proved up with your pencil, in the manner pre- 
viously explained. The inclination of the lines forming the 
different angles may also be tested in like manner. 
Consequently, while A is more like the line that a practiced 
draftsman would use in laying out a preliminary sketch, B is 
by far the most advantageous manner for the student, because 
with him the all-important point is to train his eye to measure 
distances and proportions, and the direction of lines, and this 
method will enable him not only to do this, but to prove up his 
drawing by actual measurement. When you have accustomed 
yourself to see correctly you may easily work into the other 
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manner, but you can readily see the advantage of the straight 


lines and angles, because, even where you are drawing a curve 
you can prove up the distance from one end of the curve to the 
other by breaking it up into straight lines and angles in your 
first sketch, and then, having proved it up, erasing these lines 
and drawing the curve as it actually appears. But do not be 
in too big a hurry to get away from something which is bound 
to do you good. Do not be afraid that you will overtrain your 
eye. 

The other 
principles. C shows one way of laying out a composition where 
tones are considered rather than lines, but while the pencil 
seems to have been smudged carelessly over the paper, the prin- 
cipal lines are indicated by contrasting masses of light and dark 
as shown by the pen-and-ink lines drawn over the 

D is made on a different basis, the purpose being the 
E shows another applica- 


sketches are merely applications of the same 


tones, 
sketch. 
location of lines rather than tones. 
tio: of the same method, curved lines being used entirely, but 
paid to the indication of detail, while F 
is drawn in straight lines, joining points located by careful 
measurements. G shows the same drawing carried more into 
detail with the features indicated, and the principal curves 
located. In H is shown the application of the method of 
locating the features on a barrel-shaped form, as explained in 
I and J show how these sketches may be 


more attention being 


the previous lesson. 
elaborated into outline or shaded drawings. 

This, in brief, is the principle applied in starting a sketch, 
and it may be used in any kind of a drawing, whether a sketch 
from nature, an You 
should apply it in every picture you make. For study sketches 
either charcoal or lead-pencil is advisable, on account of the 
ease with which corrections may be made. In your exercises 
Do not make your study 


illustration or a decorative design. 


for this lesson draw from nature. 


sketches too small. Give yourself room in which to measure. 


(To be continued.) 








MAN. 


PAPA’S LITTLE 





IN THE SANCTUM. 

“ There’s a slight error in that editorial notice of yours 
about Brown’s poem. You wrote that he was ‘the greatest 
lyrist of his time,’ and the paper has it ‘ greatest liar.’” 

“Well,” said the editor, after a pause, “do you really 
think it’s an error.”— Atlanta Constitution. 
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«> Proofroom < 
Notes and Queries 


























BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 

PRooFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

_ BriceLrow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGiisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and sales. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CompPounDING oF EnGLIsH Worps.— by F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocraPpHic StyLEBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Vest-pocKET MANuat oF Printinc.—rA full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, ¢apitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms: Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WessSTER DicTIONARY.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, es tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

CorrECT Composition. — By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A Matter oF GENERAL INTEREST.— It has always been the 
intention of this department to present only such notes as 
would be génerally helpful and interesting to proofroom work- 
ers; and not only that, but to give currency to opinions and 
ideas of various persons, on any proofreading subject. Nearly 
all of the letters received have asked questions, thus necessi- 
tating an undue predominance of one person’s opinions, in 
answering the questions. We earnestly hope that this will 
cease to be necessary, after our readers once more receive the 
assurance that anything and everything sent to us will secure 
full attention, whether it be a question to be answered or an 
expression of opinion, even if directly opposed to some opinion 
of the editor’s. Please send us anything that you think will 
be interesting. 


ADVERB VERSUS ADJECTIVE—R. L. B., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, writes: “This dictum is given by a writer in a 
magazine: ‘“Do not feel badly about it” is correct. “ Feel 
badly ” forms an exception to the rule that “feel” should be 


followed by an adjective rather than by an adverb; “ feel 
bad” might be interpreted as “feel wicked.”’ Is this a good 
decision?’ Answer. No, this is not a good decision. The 


misinterpretation would never be made. The right expression 


is “ Do not feel bad.” 


SINGULAR OR PLURAL? ~E. P. L., Detroit, Michigan, sent 
this question some time ago, but it has been overlooked: “Is 
the following sentence correct? ‘The audience are requested 
to remain seated at the close until the class have passed.’ In 
setting it I changed the ‘are’ to ‘is’ and the ‘have’ to ‘has.’ 
Proof was shown to author, principal of high school, who 
marked it| back.” Answer.—The first thing a compositor or 
proofreader should remember in such a case, is that such a 
person would be sure to write such a sentence as he wanted 
it, and that it is their duty to give him what he wants. Noth- 
ing should be changed from copy except what is unquestion- 
ably wrong—that is, anything plainly accidental should be 
corrected, but nothing else, even if the printers do think some- 
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thing else is better. We have recently had a number of notes 
on this general subject of the number of collective nouns. All 
grammarians and all lexicographers agree in admitting that 
many such nouns may be treated as either singular or plural. 
In this case the writer plainly considered the two groups of 
people as a number of individuals, and for this view the plural 
If he had chosen to think of each group as 
In other 


verbs are correct. 
a group only, singular verbs would have been right. 
words, the decision rests entirely with the writer. 


gives us the 
few 


Copy-HoLpErRS.— C. H. K., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
following account of some personal experience, 
interesting suggestions: “In the many excellent articles on 
proofreading printed in the craft publications, very 
reference made to the copy-holder. And yet, where good and 
speedy work is desired, that individual is a very important 
factor. I have read proof in large publishing houses in dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, and have had quite a varied 
experience with holders. My first, a lady of mature years, 
often rendered material assistance in ‘getting sense’ out of 
illegible and illiterately constructed manuscript. She is now 
engaged in literary work. My next, also an educated woman, 
was not in love with her work, and was frequently very inat- 
tentive. She was succeeded by a remarkably bright, quick- 
witted, and well-informed young woman. All job and dis- 
played work was read twice by copy, we alternating in reading 
and holding, and she never failed to catch errors I had over- 
looked. All these women received fair wages. 

“ My next experience was in a low-wage city, where com- 
positors received from $7 to $12 per week. Here proofreaders 
were deemed of small moment, and it was not thought neces- 
sary that they have any mechanical knowledge of the printing 
business. Copy-holders were considered of no account at all. 
They were girls, and received the munificent wage of $2 to 
$2.50 per week. Of course they quit the job at the first oppor- 
tunity of bettering themselves, and each succeeding one seemed 
to be more incompetent than her predecessor. But even here 
I had the pleasure of working for a short time with a most 
capable one. She was conscientious and painstaking; took 
care of copy, numbered the galley-proofs, saw that everything 
was in order, and could tell in a moment where we had left 
off reading any publication. Soon she married, and was suc- 
ceeded by a young thing who could not read manuscript at all, 
and did not know the meaning of the simplest words. I myself 
was soon superseded by a broken-down literary hack who took 
the job at $7 a week. I found employment where they did 
fine work, and paid good wages in all departments, copy- 
holders alone excepted. Boys did this work. If they could 
manage to mumble and stumble along through reprint, they 
were considered amply qualified. 

“From every point of view, it seems to me, it is a mistake 
to employ inefficient holders. On the score of economy, it is 
desirable that the reader work up to his full capacity, and it is, 
of course, also required that he do his work well. He can do 
neither when he has to be constantly on the alert watching his 


with a 


rarely is 


holder. He has his hands full in looking after and marking 
errors. The holder should have some conception of the work 
to be done. He should at least have sense enough to spell out 


proper names, to designate italics, small caps, etc., and to stop 
reading when he sees the reader marking in omitted words, 
without having to be told every time. He should also know 
enough to moderate his speed in accordance with the matter 
in hand. Some of the boys when they got hold of a clear 
reprint piece of copy would go bounding away like a jack- 
rabbit on a Texas prairie, no matter if it chanced to be an 
article for an encyclopedia. Again, they would stumble and 
sputter over a patent-medicine circular. To be thoroughly 
qualified, the copy-holder should be able to revise galleys, and 
even to read plain matter, in which copy may be followed. 
“The proofroom could with profit be made a sort of pre- 


paratory school. Here the apprentices would be taught the 
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rudiments of grammar, orthography, punctuation, capitalization, 
etc., and thus be fitted to become good all-around workmen. 
These are now very scarce. Who that has worked long about 
printing-offices has not at times been filled with pity for some 
men who were first-class as make-ups or on tabular and dis- 
play matter, when they were called upon to assist in straight 
composition from poor manuscript, and thus compelled to dis- 
play their woeful ignorance and illiteracy? These men are all 
right in their particular grooves, but they are badly handi- 
capped when they are thrown out of employment and com- 
pelled to seek new jobs. Generally a new man is first put on 
plain composition, and if he shows himself rapid and correct 
in that his chances for promotion and steady work are greatly 
enhanced. I have known several cases of boys serving a four- 
year apprenticeship and then having to quit the business 
because they were utterly deficient in scholarly attainments — 
in fact, had not the natural capacity to acquire them. Such 
waste of time would not be possible if the proofroom were the 
doorway to the composing-room, and the ability to hold copy 
properly the requisite to entrance upon apprenticeship.” 


Harding writes: ‘“ This 
The only writer of 


Coupiand 
form finds no acceptance in England. 
repute in whose works I have found it is Carlyle, whose Teu- 


* Forever.’— Mr. R. 


tonisms were notorious. Your editor quotes Calverley as 
defending it, which is curious, as Calverley’s clever little poem 
is as ironical as it is witty. It is worth reprinting, as it will 
be new to many of your readers: 
‘Forever; ‘tis a single word! 
Our rude forefathers deemed it two: 
Can you imagine so absurd 


A view? 


What abysms of woe 
The word reveals, what frenzy, what 


** Forever! 
Despair! For ever (printed so) 
Did not. 
“It looks, ah, me! how trite and tame! 
It fails to sadden or appall 
Or solace it is not the same 
At all. 


*O thou to whom it first occurred 
To solder the disjoin’d, and dower 
Thy native language with a word 
Of power: 
‘We bless thee! Whether far or near 
Thy dwelling, whether dark or fair 
Thy kingly brow, is neither here 
Nor there. 


** But in men’s hearts shall be thy throne, 
While the great pulse of England beats; 
Thou coiner of a word unknown 
, 


To Keats. 


‘And nevermore must printer do 
As men did long ago; but ‘run 
‘For’ into ‘ ever,’ bidding two 


Be one. 


‘Forever! Passion-fraught, it throws 


O’er the dim page a gloom, a glamour; 
It’s sweet, it’s strange; and I suppose 

It’s grammar. 
‘Forever! ‘Tis a single word! 

And yet our fathers deem’d it two, 
Nor am I confident they err’d; 

Are you?” 


Consistently objecting, as I do, to agglutinations of separate 
sympathize with your against 
‘cannot’ and similar forms. Many who now use them will 
avoid them now that their inconsistency is shown. I disagree 
with your Lendon critic who charges you with pedantry, and 


words, I heartily crusade 
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says you are three hundred years too late. If he looks up the 
Geneva (or ‘ Breeches’) Bibles of three hundred years ago, 
he will find the form’ ‘shalbe’ in constant use. That would 
be as offensive now as the ‘alright’ sometimes seen in illit- 
erate manuscript and_ ill-printed village newspapers. The 
writing of ‘another’ as one word conceals its structure, and 
I have often seen it written ‘a nother,’ which, however, is no 
worse than the awful division ‘ noth-ing,’ 


sometimes seen in 
American work.” 

“Since Sinc.”—Mr. R. C. Harding writes: “Is there any 
good reason for printing this proper name as two words? I 
ask because it is suggestive of an error in which many colo- 
Redu- 
plicate names abound in the Polynesian and other South Sea 
If there is a variation of even one letter, no matter 


nial printers persist in the face of all remonstrances. 


tongues. 
how long the word, it will be correctly printed, as, for exam- 
*‘Woolloomoolloo.’ But you rarely see ‘ Waggawagga’ 
These are Australian names, and there 


ple: 
or ‘ Wongawonga.’ 
may be some obscure reason for dividing them; but there is 
none whatever in New Zealand, where the erroneous practice 
is almost universal. The printers are not afraid of long 
words like ‘ Ngawhakatatara’ or ‘ Ngaruawahia,’ and will take 
some pains to present them correctly; but easy four-syllabled 
names like Pakipaki, Puhipuhi, Meremere, Tiritiri, Parapara, 
Kirikiri, Tukituki, Akeake, Nihoniho, with scores 
of others of exactly the same class, are usually divided and 


Rirorir¢ * 


printed with two capitals, or, with equal incorrectness, are 
hyphened. Maori scholars have protested in vain, and our 
postal, railway, and survey departments, which, by united action 
could authoritatively check the practice, sanction and perpet- 
uate the error. There are some unwritten rules in 
English spelling, one of the oddest being that no word must 
end with v or (single) z; but I can find neither rime nor 


reason. for this eccentricity with regard to proper names. 


queer 


Geographical societies have, of late, paid some attention to 
the systematic and uniform presentation of local names. I 
presume they can scarcely look with favor on such a solecism 
as ‘the Tuki Tuki River.’ 





A DREAM THAT COMES. 
When the presses have rusted to silence 
And the rollers are shrunken and dried; 
When the Linotype slumbers quiescent 
And the long-running ads. are all pied; 
We shall rest —and be jabers, we'll need it! — 
Lie off for a cycle or twain, 
Till the Master of all the Good Craftsmen 
Shall set us our tasks once again. 


Then those who were good shall be happy — 
Their notes never go to protest; 

And the folk who subscribe for the paper 
Will pay at the paper’s- behest. 

Then never a ‘kick ”’ will be suffered, 
And ne’er a subscriber will quit; 

And the Editor’s slightest effusion 
Will score a most palpable hit. 


The Fiend of a thousand suggestions, 
The Egotist wild for a puff, 
The Sinner who borrows the paper, 
Then calls it “the rottenest stuff,” - 
The Chump with a pill advertisement 
Who wants half a column for naught, 
Then kicks when a battered electro 
Doesn’t show like a zine etching ought. 


O’er these, and the host of their fellows 
Who burden the paper man’s soul, 
In the day of the Great Resurrection 
The tide shall o’erwhelmingly roll. 
They will go, they will vanish forever — 
Their places will know them no more: 
In the scheme of the New Dispensation 
No room will be left for the Bore. 
Witt S. McGann. 


Franklin, Tennessee. 
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BY JAMES HIBBEN. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Notes _on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

THE Question oF CopyricHt.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. |$1.75. E 

AvuTuors AND. PustisuEers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 

“Tue Law or NeEwspaAPER Lipset,” py D. M. But_er, Lin- 
cOoLN, NEBRASKA.—This effort to 
present established legal principles, pertinent to the subject, in 
To the editor it will prove a compendium of 
“The keynote to the 


booklet is a meritorious 
concise form. 
value. The author very tersely says: 
whole subject is that the*truth is a complete defense when 
published from good motives and for justifiable ends.” The 
rizht of fair comment with an honest purpose will always be 
upheld. The abuse of the privilege constitutes the basis of 
litigation. Whoever studies this publication carefully and 
applies the rules, will avoid the pitfalls of too strenuous jour- 
nalism. 
FERSONAL INJURIES — ASSUMPTION OF RISK BY EMPLOYE— 
PROMISE TO REMEDY DEFECTS. 

The New England Stationer and Printer, for April, 1902, 
contains a comment upon a case involving the questions’ at the 
head of this article. The facts, in substance, were as follows: 
An employe operating a rag-cutting machine for making same 
into, paper had his right hand caught in the loop of a string. 
Attempting to extricate it with the left, both were drawn into 
the knives and the right hand and all of the fingers of the left 
hand, excepting one, cut off. The injured party had worked at 
this machine for more than a year, knew its construction, and 
that it was not provided with a belt shifter (which presumably 
would have made its operation less hazardous). A few days 
before he had his hand caught, and narrowly escaped injury. 
Reporting the circumstance to his employer and threatening to 
stop work unless the machine was rendered reasonably safe, 
the latter promised to put on a belt shifter if the employe would 
continue to work, which he did until injured as above. Justice 
McLennan, for the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
Rochester, New York, discussed the question of “assumed 
risk” in a lengthy opinion, in which two of his associates con- 
curred and from which two dissented, thus weakening the 
force of the opinion as authority. He said: “Assumed risk is 
based upon contract. The master has the right to employ a 
servant to operate a machine improperly constructed, and the 
servant has the right to refuse to operate such machine and 
quit work. If to such a contract is added a clause by which 
the master, for the purpose of inducing the servant to accept or 
remain in the employment, agrees to remedy the defective 
machinery and thereby make its operation reasonably safe, are 
the rights of the servant changed or enlarged, in case he is 
injured simply because the master fails to repair the defects as 
he agreed to do? We can conceive of no principle of law upon 
which to rest the proposition that by such a contract of hiring 
the servant becomes relieved of the assumption of the risk 
incident to the operation of such machinery, simply because 
the master promised to remedy or repair the same.” 

If a manufacturer hires a machinist for two days to run 
an engine that has a broken fly-wheel, and the employer says 
he would repair it the second day, Justice McLennan asks in 
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illustration, would not the employe assume the risk of being 
injured the first day? He believes that he would. 

The position taken by the Court may be good law, but until 
the highest court of New York (Court of Appeals) affirms it, 
grave doubts may be entertained of its stability. The courts 
of last resort in most of the States have recognized the fol- 
lowing rule: “ Where the promise of the master to repair 
defects of which the servant has complained induces the serv- 
continue in the recover for 


ant to may 


injuries received within a reasonable time for the repair of 


employment, he 


the defects, unless the danger is so imminent that no rea- 
sonably prudent man would continue in the service.” Apply- 
ing this rule to the above case it may be debatable that “ the 
assumption of the risk incident to the operation” is not 
totally suspended, yet the fact that the promise to remedy 
defects was the inducing cause goes a long way to increase the 
obligation of the master, change his relationship to his employe, 
and make him liable by reason of such promise, in spite of the 
doctrine of “assumed risk” on the part of the servant. Upon 
this point the Supreme Court of Illinois, in Swift versus 
O'Neill, decided, October 19, 1900, reported. in the 187th Illi- 
342, mais | aa that, as between 
employer and employe the latter assumes all the usual known 


nois, says: well understood 
dangers incident to the employment, and that he also takes 


upon himself the hazard of the use of defective tools and 
machinery, if, after the employment, he knows of the defect, 
but voluntarily continues in the employment without objection; 
also, if a servant acquires knowledge of defects, after his 
employment, which increase the risk or danger, and gives notice 
to the master of that fact, and the latter promises to remedy 
the defects within a reasonable time, the servant may continue 
in the performance of his duties without being held to have 
assumed the increased risk, the reason of this rule being, that 
by the promise of the master a new relation is created between 
him and the employe, whereby the master impliedly agrees 
that the servant shall not be held to have assumed the risk for 
a reasonable time following his promise.” 


HOW FAR MAY ONE MAN OR A BODY OF MEN ORGANIZED IN A FED- 
ERATION GO IN THE METHOD OF STRIKING AND 
NOT INFRINGE THE LAW. 

That problem has furnished and will continue to supply 
food for judicial and individual reflection so long as labor and 
capital are arrayed each against the other. Chief Justice 
Parker, writing the controlling opinion, admitted the following 
principles of law advanced by Justice Vann, in his dissenting 
opinion, to-wit: 

1. Not the duty of one to work for another unless he 
desires. 

2. If one has agreed to work for another either may end 
the contract. 

3. The terms of employment are mutual. 

4. Whatever one may do alone he may do‘in combination 
with others provided the object be not unlawful. 

‘5. Numbers do not ordinarily affect quality of act. 

‘6. Workmen have the right to organize to secure higher 
wages, shorter hours, or improving their relations with their 
employers. 

7. <A peaceable and orderly strike, not to harm others, but 
to improve conditions, is not unlawful. 

Conceding the above, and seeking to apply the law to the 
particular facts before the court, to-wit: That a labor union 
refused to permit its members to work with those of a rival 
organization, and, unless the latter are discharged, threaten to 
strike, with intent only of securing employment of approved 
workmen belonging to the former, Justice Parker said: “ But 
there is, I take it, no legal objection to the employe’s giving 
a reason, if he has one, and the fact that the reason given is 
that he refuses to work with another who is not a member of 
his organization, whether stated to his employer or not, does not 
affect his right to. stop work. Nor does it give a cause of 
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action to the workman to whom he objects, because the 
employer sces fit to discharge the man objected to rather than 
lose the services of the objector. (Italics mine.) The same 
rule applies to a body of men organized for purposes deemed 
beneficial to themselves.” He then states, along this line, the 
reasons given may seem inadequate to others, “but the right 
to stop work is not cut off. If the conduct of the organization 
is legal the reason stated does not make it illegal. 

The object of such an organization is to benefit all its mem- 
bers and it is their right to strike, if need be, in order to secure 
any lawful benefit.” In this particular case the defendant asso- 
ciation required a prescribed test of competency as qualifica- 
tion of membership. With this in view, and under the law 
abolishing liability for injuries sustained by workmen through 
carelessness of co-employes, the learned jurist held “the right 
of this organization to refuse permission to its members to 
work with non-members, when, in the event of injury, the 
burden would have to be borne by the injured without com- 
pensation from the employer, and with no financial responsibil- 
ity as a general rule on the part of those causing the injury 
: .’ To the proposition that the motive of the strike 
constituted an element of importance the judge said: “If the 
sole purpose be to prevent non-members working then it 
is unlawful. If the purpose be beneficial to the 
organization it is lawful; or, in other words, if the 
motive be good the act is lawful; if bad, unlawful. I do not 
assent.” By this the judge means that competition is lawful, 
and if the motive be to destroy another’s business in order to 
secure business for yourself, it is lawful, but he does not coin- 
cide with some courts which have stated “if you do not need 
the business or do not wish it then the motive is bad.” 

[ have quoted sufficient from the controlling opinion to show 
the reasoning and the conclusions drawn. The dissenting opin- 
ion held the organization guilty of conspiracy, upon the theory 
that the motive was not to benefit the organization but to pre- 
vent others from working. It is unfortunate that a court of 
such prominence should have been so hopelessly at variance 
in their views, because the weight of the decision is thus, in a 
measure, nullified. It is only valuable for the lesson which 
may be drawn by carefully analyzing all phases of the ques- 
tion, when discussed from different objective points. The 
importance of such pronouncements, from courts of the dig- 
nity of the Court of Appeals of New York, demands more 
than passing attention, as all crafts, printers being no excep- 
tion, are represented by trade unions. 

LABOR UNIONS — RIVAL ORGANIZATION — COMPELLING DISCHARGE. 

April 1, 1902, the Court of Appeals of New York handed 
down opinions by a divided bench which in their effect must 
be far reaching. The reasoning of the judges upon opposite 
sides of the questions presented is terse, logical and compre- 
hensive. The controversy grew out of a successful attempt 
upon the part of a certain labor union in compelling a con- 
tractor to dismiss satisfactory employes belonging to a rival 
institution. While the determination of, the issues was local, 
yet the principles involved are applicable in a sense to all 
branches of skilled labor. 

COPYRIGHT MATTERS. 

A correspondent of New Britain, Connecticut, propounds 
the following: “A photographer was employed to make a 
group photograph for the purpose of getting a half-tone from 
it. Has the photographer the right to copyright the picture 
and claim royalty for cut made from proof of picture with no 
copyright notice on it?” 

Answer.—t1. The statute protects the “author,” “ inventor,” 
“ designer” or “ proprietor” of a work. Who shall be entitled 
to a copyright of a photograph as between employer and 
employe depends upon the contract of employment. By this 
is meant when there is an express agreement, its terms 
will govern; when there is no such contract, the intention of 
the parties may be determined by circumstances which may 


show that it was the intent to vest copyright in the employer. 
The mere fact of employment does not necessarily make the 
employer owner of his employe’s productions. 

2. To claim protection one must comply with the law 
about depositing two copies, etc. 

3. If the work is published before this is done a subse- 
quent copyright will not prevent infringement. 

4. Unless notice of copyright, the date of same and name 
to whom issued, appears thereon, exclusive property can not be 
claimed. 

LAW OF LIBEL. 

The publisher of a newspaper may criticize utterances of 
another whether they relate to the sale of his wares or not, 
and give an honest opinion upon the absurdity of the state- 
ments or merits of the goods offered for sale, notwithstanding 
stich opinion may be a mistaken one. But under the guise of 
expressing an opinion he is not privileged to make false state- 
ments of material facts. With this rule in view, the editor has 
a safe guide when matter is submitted for publication. The 
columns of a paper should never be utilized to gratify indi- 
vidual spleen, or wantonly attack the personal reputation or 
goods of another. Should criticism unfortunately provoke 
litigation it is well to be prepared with a defense; and such 
defense usually is justification. The truth is a complete defense 
when published from good motives and for justifiable ends. 
Unless the statements criticized are shown to be false or 
fraudulent, and of material facts, the defense will fail. The 
justification must be as broad as the charge. Proof of 
irrelevant or immaterial matters will not avail. If one accuse 
another of swindling or making fraudulent statements, such 
charges must be proven by preponderance of evidence. A 
newspaper is justified in warning the public against false adver- 
tisements and exposing their absurdity, provided it does so 
fairly and with reasonable moderation and judgment; but it 
is not permitted to make false statements of facts imputing 
dishonesty. Be the charge ever so severe, yet if the language 
used can not be construed as imputing fraud, crime, etc., an 
action will not lie. Stated differently, the jury must determine 
from all the evidence whether: 

1. The truth of the charge has been proven. 

2. It was published from good motives and for justifi- 
able ends. 

3. No false statements of material facts were made. 

But while affairs of public concern are fit subjects of com- 
ment, it is well to remember that private matters are exempt 


from criticism. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


The validity of a trade-mark is to be determined by certain 
well-defined rules, chief of which is to ascertain from all facts 
if the proposed device “points out distinctly the origin or 
ownership of the article to which it is affixed.” As a rule, 
geographical names can not be exclusively appropriated. When 
one is the sole owner of a geographical site he may have an 
exclusive right in the name of the site. In some cases, use 
of geographical names has been protected on the ground of 
unfair competition. This is illustrated by the application of 
the word “ Durham,” the name of a town in North Carolina, 


.to tobacco manufactured by certain people at that locality. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in Pillsbury vs. 
Eagle, said: “ The distinction, both in the English and Ameri- 
can cases, is between those where a geographical name has 
been adopted and claimed as a trade-mark proper, and those 
where it has been adopted first as merely indicating the place 
of manufacture, and afterward, in the course of time, has 
become a well-known sign and synonym for superior excel- 
lence. In the latter class of cases, persons residing at other 
places will not be permitted to use the geographical name so 
adopted as a brand or label for similar goods for the mere 
purpose, by fraud and false representation, of appropriating the 
good-will and business which long-continued industry and 
skill and a generous use of capital has rightfully built up.” 
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“Post” Condensed 


DESIGN Original 
Lines with the POST 


54 POINT 


Roman 2 Italic Series 
The Fashionable Designs 


For Attractive Advertisements 
tos condensed DLLOAIOT SIO sere or rare 


AMERICAN TYPE 
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A Great “Adtype’ 





36 POINT 4A $215 7a $235 $450 


MODERN FACE 
This Type Style 


Spealis for Itself — 


30 POINT 5A $190 9a $210 $400 


USEFUL ADTYPE 
Legible @ Striking 


Artistic Conception | 


24 POINT 6A $155 12a $195 $350 


ALWAYS IN DEMAND 
A Money-Making Type 
The Best for all Work 


18 POINT 9A $140 16a $160 $300 


THE “POST” CONDENSED IS 
An addition to that attractive 
and popular type style Known 
to advertisers as the “POST” 


14 POINT 12A $125 24a $150 $275 


WE ARE POSITIVE THAT EVERY 
printer will admire the extremely 
Useful Series Shown on this Page 


10 POINT 14A $100 28a $125 $225 


THE CAPACITY OF THE “POST” CONDENSED 
for everyday jobbing purposes, and for news 
paper display in general, cannot- be surpassed 
among the new type styles recently offered to 
the profession. This series claims particular 
attention on account of its wearing qualities 


6 POINT 18A $080 36a $095 $175 


IF YOU HAVE A GOOD THING THE PEOPLE WANT IT. THEY LIVE 
decidedly better than their fathers did. They want the comforts 
as well as the necessaries of life. One of these is Good Advers, 
the Kind that vibrate, which cannot be built from poor material 
any more than a superior violin can be constructed from inferior 
woods. It’s all in the material. You can make Good Things by 
using original and exclusive designs of popular American Type 


8 POINT 16A $090 32a $110 $200 
IT IS GRATIFYING TO FIND THAT OUR EFFORTS TO 
increase the Facilities for doing Beautiful Printing are 
responded to in a very liberal spirit by the craft. It is 
our ambition to promote the cultivation of elegant 
and refined taste in Typography. .. . It pays to use the 
Latest Type Designs and Modern Printing Machinery 


START THE DAY RIGHT AND THINGS 
will go smoothly. The proper way is to 
start with the new American Type Faces 





Founders Company 
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If you have never met these attractive and pleasing faces, 
@ let us make you acquainted—examine them closely and you 
will undoubtedly find them original and up-to-date, and 
by their addition to your present Working force, you will 
enlarge your business and also increase your profits. * x 











JOHN ALDEN The PRISCILLA 
SERIES SERIES 


Prices of 
John Alden Series 








A useful and valuable An italic type-face 
type series of undoubt- Di NL de i cit bearing in design all 
ed merit combining in Nae cae are of the features of its 
its design, originality, eeaec crt act? Baten splendid mate, “the 


boldness and beauty, chi ae a Fohn Alden Series” 
with Puritan simplicity paar h aee cen together With a certain 
and possessing the ad- 24-POINT. 6A, 10a. 3.50 grace of its own known 
ditional advantage of 30-POINT. 5A, 8a. 4.30 to but few sloping let- 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA.* 
BY WILLIAM E, LOY. 
NO, XXIII.—JOHN KIMBALL ROGERS. 


ROBABLY no one individual connected with the type- 
P founding business in America, save Thomas MacKellar, 
possessed so much of what the world recognizes as 
culture as did John K. Rogers. He went to Boston in early 
manhood, where he engaged in several establishments as clerk 
before entering the Boston Type Foundry; but once he 
obtained employment in that place he never left it until his 
death. His career was typical of the enterprising, self-made 
man, for he rose from a position of obscurity to one of honor 
among his fellows. Entering the foundry as its bookkeeper, 
he rose by sheer force of character and ability to manager of 
the concern; and when in 1871 the business was incorporated 





he became its treasurer and agent. He was a thorough busi- 
ness man, besides having that finer perception of the esthetic 
and artistic so essential to the head of a great typefoundry. 
It was during his management that the best productions of this 
old foundry were given to the printers of the country. Mr. 
Rogers was one who always invited suggestions and criticisms, 
and gave them due consideration. On the other hand he was 
able and willing to give suggestions to designers and engrav- 
ers which were of the utmost value to them. It is well known 
that the typefounding business is full of technicalities and 
details, and calls for a rare skill on the part of all who suc- 
cessfully engage in it. 

Although not a mechanic by training or education, Mr. 
Rogers invented and had built an improved casting machine 
which was designed to dispense with the pump in forcing the 
molten metal into the mold. While the machine was fairly 
successful, it did not seem to meet the requirements so well 
as the Bruce machine, and it was dropped. It was of sufficient 
originality of plan, however, to show Mr. Rogers’ inventive 
ability and to prove further that had he been trained as a 
mechanic his genius would have produced results of great 
value. 

John Kimball Rogers was born in Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, January 31, 1821, a son of Daniel W. and Betsy Rogers. 
He was a lineal descendant of John Rogers, the martyr, and 
both his paternal and maternal ancestors were old New Eng- 
land families who played an important part in the War of the 
Revolution. His mother was a daughter of Major Jonathan 


*Acknowledgment is made for many of the facts connected with the 
life of Mr. Rogers to Mr. D. W. Rogers, a brother, living at West Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
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Kimball, well kriown in his day. The first agent of the Boston 
Type Foundry, John Gorham Rogers, was his uncle, and he 
had his early training under him. 

Despite the exactions of a busy commercial life and the 
direction of a large manufacturing establishment, Mr. Rogers 
found time to devote to art and literature. He was an unusu- 
ally well-informed man, and an art critic of very fine percep- 
tions. Thus his natural proclivities lay in grooves that aided 
the promotion of his business, and were of great assistance to 
him in the higher development of the art which has so ben- 
efited the world. His name is held in grateful remembrance 
by his associates as one who left the world better for having 
lived. He took an active part in municipal service, and for 
several years was one of the Selectmen of Brookline, where he 
lived. For a long period he was treasurer of the Boston 
Art Club, was a member of the Brookline Thursday Club, a 
literary organization, and at the time of his death was the 

secretary of the American Type Founders 
His death occurred at Longwood, Massachusetts, 


corresponding 
Association. 
January 27, 1888. 





MODERN CATALOGUING. 

This is the age of the index and the catalogue. 
mass of books, newspapers, magazines and other publications 
issued from the printing-press that the task of keeping track 
of what has been written on various subjects presents many 
difficulties. Its mastery has become a matter of serious study. 

College courses are now given in the art of finding one’s 
way among books or of knowing how to get at what has been 
printed. Formerly books were catalogued in libraries by their 
titles in alphabetical order, and a number assigned arbitrarily 
to each one. Now the label attached to the back of a book 
and containing “Shelf mark” reveals at a glance to the 
initiated the nature of the contents of the volume. Indexing 
the topics within books and magazines has also, like cata- 
loguing, been reduced to a scientific basis. 

A bibliography of any subject is a list of the books and 
articles that treat of it. Large volumes are now devoted to 
bibliography on current questions, such as political economy or 
the education of women. These tell little more than where 
to go to get the information desired on every phase of the 
subject, but in telling that they tell a great deal. The per- 
fection of such guidance is perhaps reached in the “ bibliog- 
raphy of bibliographies,” of which there are already several. 
This condensation shows all the subjects on which bibliog- 


Such is the 


raphies have been prepared and is really a guide to the guides. 

The scholar of the future, or indeed of the present, can not 
expect to penetrate the paths of all literature; but he may 
aspire to know how he may find the particular path for which 
he may at any time be looking. That is all. These develop- 
ments of bibliographic science really serve as a monument to 
the vastness of knowledge by comparison with the slender 
acquisitions within the reach of any human mind. To the 
student they are tremendous time-savers, and, therefore, of 
Youth’s Companion. 





great service. 





TYPO’S DREAMS. 


When a print starts lookin’ lonesome, an’ a-clickin’ of his rule 
Kind o’ in a Riley jingle an’ a-twistin’ on his stool, 

An’ a-settin’ up big doublets with a free an’ easy grace, 

He’s been drunk the night precedin’, er a woman’s in the case. 


When he kind o’ stops a-settin’, clean fergettin’ where he’s at, 
An’ in order to remember squirts tobacker at the cat; 

An’ his eyes with dreams air labeled that the copy can’t erase, 
He’s been drunk the night precedin’, er a woman’s in the case. 


Yes, he’s either got a headache, er a maze o’ yeller hair 

Is a-dancin’ from the ‘‘ g”’ box to the “x” box over there; 

An’ across the small-cap boxes he kin see her blue eyes race, 

An’ they ain’t no raise in wages when a woman’s in the case! 
Epwarp SINGER. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA. 


«20 LABORATE preparations are 
» L 


being made to entertain the 
4 
» 





delegates and visitors to the 
sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the United Ty- 
pothete of America, which 
will be held in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, during the 
week commencing Septem- 
ber 8, 1902. Prospective 
visitors to Pittsburg who 
have not been there for 
some years. will notice 
interesting changes 
and improvements. The 
city is rapidly assuming a 
high place as a seat of 
learning, art, music and technical institutions. This has been 
accomplished mainly through the liberal benefactions of 
Andrew Carnegie, amounting to nearly $10,000,000, for the 
establishment and endowment of great educational institutions. 
Manufacturing establishments are always a source of pleas- 
ure to convention visitors, so that those inclined to observe the 
making of armor plate, steel cars, air brakes, electric machin- 
ery, tin plate, window and plate glass, preserving of food- 
stuffs, and hundreds of other interesting things, will be given 
every facility for doing so. An idea of the output of these 
various articles may be had from the figures of the movement 
of freight from Pittsburg to all parts of the world. During 
1900 this amounted to 66,000,000 tons, a greater tonnage than 
that of any of the three larger cities of the universe combined. 


some 
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This year there has been an increase of 7,256,096 tons, making 
a total of 73,125,000, or an increase of twelve and one-half per 
cent. In order to handle this it required 2,500,000 cars and 
many barges. Building operations during the year aggregated 
$19,000,000, and the production of 800,000,000 feet of lumber, 
$20,000,000. 

The latest review of the iron industry shows that there are 
five thousand establishments in Allegheny county alone. The 
Pittsburg district, however, extends beyond these limits. In 
this district we may properly include the Monongahela Val- 
ley, with its score of iron and steel plants, the Allegheny 
Valley, which has grown to be an important iron and steel 
manufacturing field; the Mahoning and Shenango valleys; 
in fact, all of western Pennsylvania. All the manufacturing 
industries of this district employ more than a quarter of a 
million of men, with a like number engaged in accessory call- 
ings. More than two billion dollars, twice the capital of the 
United States Steel Company, is invested in iron and steel in 
Pittsburg. 

Probably one of the most interesting sights in this hive of 
industry is the unexpected and rapid rise of the rivers. Miles 
and miles of coal boats and barges are hastily gotten together 
amidst the blowing of whistles of the towboats and other 
crafts, reminding one of the finish of a boat race. The din is 
kept up for about forty-eight hours, when the water begins to 
recede, and hundreds of vessels then 
unload at Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
A large towing steamer hitched to a fleet of loaded craft will 
deliver at New Orleans on a single trip a cargo of one million 
bushels of coal. In 1900 one hundred and sixty-nine million 
bushels passed through the locks of the Monongahela River 
Navigation Company, and in addition fifty million bushels 
were moved by rail. 

Congestion of freight traffic was so great during the past 
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that many manufacturing establishments were 
compelled to shut down, and in consequence railroads are 


six months 
making immense improvements in their terminal facilities. 
This will be partly relieved by the Wabash, which begins oper- 
ation in the spring. ‘This congestion was mostly caused by the 
enormous increase in the output of coke during the year, 
amounting to twenty-five per cent, or a total of 12,609,949 
tons, valued at $25,000,000. 

These figures, appearing now in print for the first time, 
are compiled from the annual report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, still in the hands of the printer. They will give the 
prospective visitors an idea of the importance of Pittsburg. 
While it is in every sense an industrial center, the city is 
also famed for its beautiful parks and boulevards, and there 
is pleasure in store for every one. 





UNITED TYPOTHET OF AMERICA. 








FOSTER, 


RICHARD R. RIDGE, 
New York, Sixth Vice-President. 


The Executive Committee of the United Typothete of 
America met at the Hotel Schenley on the 4th and 5th inst., 
and completed arrangements, so far as the national body is 
concerned, for the sixteenth convention. 

There were present H. P. Pears, Pittsburg; Jno. B. Kurtz, 
Baltimore; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; Amos Pettibone, Chi- 
cago; Isaac Blanchard, New York; Everett Waddey, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; C. O. Bassett, Cleveland; Thomas E. Don- 
nelley, Chicago; Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. W. B. Carpenter, of 
Cincinnati, who was detained at his home on account of sick- 
ness, was the only member absent. The program agreed upon 
for the five days’ sessions is as follows: ‘ 

Monday — Registering delegates and other attendants. 
utive Committee. 

Tuesday — Business sessions. 


Meeting Exec- 
Informal reception in evening. 


























NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, UNITED TYPOTHETA OF AMERICA, 
H. P. Pears, Pittsburg; Jno. B. Kurtz, Baltimore; Edwin Freegard, St. Louis; Amos Pettibone, Chicago; Isaac H. Blanchard, New York; 
Everett Waddey, Richmond; C. O. Bassett, Cleveland ; Thos. E. Donnelley, Chicago; Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
W. B. Carpenter, of Cincinnati, unable to attend on account of sickness. 














VIEW OF BUSINESS CENTER, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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W. B. M’FALL, JOS. T. COLVIN, 


President. Vice-President. 


OFFICERS OF 


Wednesday Business sessions until 2 p.m. After lunch, carriage 
drive through the parks and residence portions of the city. 

Thursday — Business sessions in the morning. Reports of Committee 
on Elections. Banquet at the Schenley. 

Friday — Boat excursion to Glassport, Homestead and other points of 


interest. 

The committee was agreeably surprised by the report of the 
local committees, which have made great preparations for the 
entertainment of from five hundred to six hundred delegates. 
No expense is to be spared is the report from the Finance 
Committee, who will have about $10,000 in hand for the pur- 
pose. The Hotel Committee securing the 
immense banquet hall of the Hotel Schenley, provided accom- 
modations there for three hundred guests, and the remainder 


have, besides 








THEO, SPROULL, Ww. W. 


Finance. 











W. J. ROTHWEILER, 
Excursions. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN, 





PITTSBURG 





RANKIN, 


Press. Printing and Badges. 








FRANK PEASE, 
Secretary. 


W. A. GRIFFIN, 


Treasurer. 


TYPOTHET. 


will be housed in the vicinity and down-town hotels. One of 
the finest souvenirs ever gotten out is promised by the Printing 
Committee. It will contain one hundred views of Pittsburg 
and surroundings, such as can-not be duplicated anywhere. 
Nothing that can be contributed to the pleasure of the guests 
on river or land, mill or mine, has been overlooked by the 
Entertainment Committee. 

The local general committee consists of Theo Sproull, chair- 
man; Charles F Warde, secretary, and W. B. McFall, H. P. 
Pears and Frank Pease. The other local committees are as 
follows: 

Hotels and Accommodations — Joseph T. 
Fuller, William J. Golder, Allan C. Kerr, W. AA. 
F. B. Williams, John G. Caringer. 


Colvin, chairman; W. H. 
Sellers, E. F. Colson, 














H. E, BATEMAN, 
Reception. 





BLAIR. 
Carriages. 
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COAL FLEET MOVING 


Press, Printing and Badges—W. W. Rankin, chairman; H. E. 
Bateman, John A. Perley, Reed Walker, H. J. Duncan, Oliver MacVay. 

Reception — H. E. Bateman, chairman; Percy F. Smith, H. J. Mur- 
doch, W. M. Dick, W. N. Kerr, Robert McMillin, Charles Wendi, Harry 
Miller, J. A. Roese, William G. Foster, A. S. Calhoun, W. W. McBride, 
George H. Mason, Charles H. Shinkle, Gottlieb Golder, F. B. Davis, 
B. W. O. Dickinson, George A. Jackson, E. F. Anderson, John Gray- 











CHARLES F. WARDE, 
Secretary, Convention Committee. 





burn, M, J. McMahon, Joseph O. Wells, George Soule, R. N. Mathieson, 
J. C. Bragdon, O. S. Hershman, Joseph T. Nevin, Albert J. Barr, George 
T. Oliver, W. H. Seif, W. H. Davis, H. H. Smith. 

Excursion — W. J. Rothweiler, chairman; W. H. Griffin, C. K. Gib- 
son, B. D. Smith, A. H. Smith, Harry McLean, H. C. Knapp, J. A. Reed, 
C. A. Smith, B. J. McNally. 

Carriages — tb. L. Blair, chairman; Thomas Siviter, U. H. Stewart, 
J. E. Melvin, W. H. Wright, J. McC. Miles, J. M. Hutchinson, Edward 
Miller, F. W. Pierpont, George P. Balmain, S. P. Knode, George A. 
Weaver, Arch Dick. 
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THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New 
York, announce a photographic competition open to amateur 
and professional photographers, residents of foreign coun- 
tries, as well as the United States, the object being to bring 
together as large and representative a collection of photographs 
as possible, in order that the present development of photo- 
graphic art and the progress in lens and shutter construction 
which has been made during the last quarter century may be 
made evident. It is during the last quarter century that the 
greatest progress in photography has been made, and it is also 
during this period that the photographic products of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company have developed, although 
they have been makers of photographic lenses for upward of 
fifty years. The extraordinary number of photographic lenses 
and shutters of the highest grade which this company has pro- 
duced, now amounting to several millions, and which are 
used in all parts of the world, will make a collection of pictures 
produced with them fairly representative of the possibilities 
of photography at the present time. It is therefore hoped that 
photographers in general will enter the competition and assist 
in making it as valuable as possible, both to the competitors 
and to photography at large. In order to enhance the interest 
of photographers in all branches of photographic work, the 
awards have been divided into a number of classes such as 
landscape, portrait, genre, instantaneous, architectural, interior, 
etc. Several special awards for telephoto and other work have 
been provided, also a special award for users of the Bausch & 
Lomb rectilinear lenses on various makes of hand cameras, 
kodaks, ete. 

A special booklet giving conditions, arrangement of classes, 






awards, etc., will be mailed free on request. 
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SIXTH CONVENTION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
sixth convention of the National Association of 


HE f 
Photoengravers is called to assemble in Pittsburg dur- 


ing the week commencing September 8, by means of a 
unique invitation, which reads as follows: 

Pittsburg in 1817. From the sketch of a bride on her wedding trip. 

Don’t look like much of a place, still it had figured considerable in 


American history. Look it up, come and see the change, “ It’s grow’d 





J. C. BRAGDON. 


National President, Photoengravers’ Association. 


At that time I am pretty sure there were no square- 
inch photoengravers there. Now there is enough to make your visit enter- 
taining and pleasant, and we will do it. So make your arrangements to 
be here the week of September 8th, and meet all your friends. 
Fraternally yours, J. C. Bracpon, 
June, 1902. President N. A. P. E. 
P. S.— Drop me a postal card and let me know you are coming. 


right considerable.” 


The invitation contains a well-executed picture of the 
village of Pittsburg. This was followed by another neatly 
printed call sent out later with a fine half-tone of the city at 
the present time, showing the wonderful growth during the 
past decade and the rapid strides now being made in all 
directions, promising a manufacturing center the like of which 
was never dreamed of. These illustrations of Pittsburg are 
shown herewith, by courtesy of the engraving house of Mr. 
J. C. Bragdon. 

The convention committee have not yet completed their 
program. -Headquarters will be established at the Hotel 
Henry, where the National Association of -Electrotypers will 
be held at the same time. The delegates to both conventions 
will-assemble in different rooms, then fraternize and partici- 
pate in excursions and entertainments yet to be arranged. 
This was agreed upon last week, when President Clark, of the 
electrotypers, was here in consultation with the convention 
committee. It is possible that the delegates to these conven- 
tions, numbering about seventy-five in all, will mingle with the 
Typothetze people during the convention week. 

The national officers of the photoengravers convention are 
as follows: 

Officers — John C. Bragdon, president, Pittsburg; B. W. 
Wilson, Jr., first vice-president, New York city; Levi F. 
Eaton, second vice-president, Detroit; H. M. Williamson, third 
vice-president, Denver; Charles J. Wolfram, secretary, Cleve- 
land; E. D. Moeng, treasurer, Chicago. 

Executive Committee— George H. Benedict, chairman, 
Chicago; Lon Sanders, St. Louis; F. A. Ringler, New York; 
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J. J. McElvain, South Bend, Indiana; A. J. Van Leyen, 
Detroit; E. S. Osgood, Chicago; Samuel Mason, Cleveland. 
The local officers consist of Mr. W. J. 


Henry Goetmann, vice-president; David Dunlop, treasurer, 


Barr, president ; 


and Sherman Smith, secretary. 

Following are the chairmen of the various entertainment 
committees : 

Finance — David Dunlop. 

Souvenir Book — Sherman Smith. 

Jadges — J. C. Bragdon. 

Hotel and Accommodations — L. Rawsthorne. 

Reception — W. J. Barr. 

Excursions — H. Goetmann. 

Carriages and Press — R. Rawsthorne. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee — Mrs. J. C. 

The Photoengravers’ National Association was organized 
six years ago at Buffalo, the object being to promote a fellow- 
ship, stop rate-cutting and to further the interests of all con- 
cerned. The first president was Ward M. Tenney, of Buffalo, 
who was reélected at the second convention held at Brighton 
The third president was Lon Sanders, of St. Louis, 


Bragdon. 


Beach. 














H. A. GOETTMAN, 
Vice-President. 


W. J. BARR, 
President. 





DAVID DUNLOP, SHERMAN SMITH, 


Treasurer. 


Secretary. 


OFFICERS PITTSBURG PHOTOENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


who presided over the convention held in St. Louis in 1899. 
George H. Benedict, of Chicago, was chairman during the next 
two years, and the conventions were held in Cleveland and 
Buffalo, respectively. It was proposed to hold the next con- 
vention in St. Louis during the fair, but since that great show 
has been postponed, this may be changed. 





THE SOURCE OF INFORMATION. 


“How are you feeling to-day?” asked the personal friend. 
‘I don't answered the 


haven't read the papers yet.”—IVashingion Star. 


know,” monarch, wearily, “I 























STREET VIEW, EAST END, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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MODEL COKE OVENS, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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NATIONAL ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The sixth convention of the National Electrotypers’ Asso- 
ciation of America will be held in connection with the sixth 
annual convention of the Photoengravers’ Association and the 
sixteenth annual convention of the United Typothetz of Amer- 
ica, September 8 to 12, 1902, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The national officers are: 

Frank H. Clark, president, Eclipse Electrotype and Engrav- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; J. B. Scott, secretary, Geo. C. 
Scott & Sons, Boston, Massachusetts; J. H. Ferguson, treas- 
urer, the Lovejoy Company, New York. 

The program at the time of going to press had not been 
prepared in full. A souvenir will be issued by the association 
which it is announced will contain much interesting matter in 
reference to national and local matters, together with a pro- 
gram and full particulars regarding the convention. 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


HE annual convention and golden jubilee of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, which will be held in 
Cincinnati, commencing August 10, will make an epoch 


in the “art preservative of all arts” that can not fail to 
command the attention and interest of all who are either 
directly or indirectly con- 


nected with the arts and in- 
printing. The 
convention and jubilee will be 


dustries of 


something unique and out of 
the from a 
trades-union point of 
It will be the first occasion in 
land in 


ordinary also 


view. 
this or any other 
which a craftsmen’s organiza- 
tion has reached and _ cele- 
brated a semi-centennial. 
Coincident with 


bration of the golden jubilee 


the cele- 


of the International Union 
will be that of Cincinnati 
Typographical Union, No. 3, 


for in that city fifty years ago 
the national body was formed, 





and in the drawing of num- 


for the local branches 


Cincinnati drew No. 3, which 


bers 


ALVIN MC REYNOLDS. 


by continuous membership it Incoming I resident elect, 6 incinnati 
1 Ree 7 . l'ypographical Union, who will 
1as ever since retained. open the Convention. 
Che original typographical 
union, under the name of the Franklin Typographical Society, 
3oston, Massachusetts, over a century ago. 
a dozen of these independent 
country, all bearing the same 


connection or direct affiliation, 


Was organized in 
In 1851 there existed about 
printers’ associations in this 
name, but haying no national 
and one of these societies flourished in Cincinnati with about 
one hundred members on its rolls. 

The first attempt at forming a national organization was 
made in New York city in 1850, but was unsuccessful. The 
next year another meeting of delegates was held in Baltimore, 
which also failed in its purpose, but plans were mapped out 
and the groundwork laid for completing the organization, and 
in 1852, just fifty years ago, a national union was inaugurated 
in Cincinnati. 

Of the delegates present and who took part in its forma- 
tion, so far as known, there are now only three living, all the 
rest having answered the last “ 30” on the hook and turned in 
their final * string.” The most interesting and best preserved 
of these three men is Henry T. Ogden, the * Grand Old Man” 
He 


of printerdom, and now nearing the eightieth milestone. 
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was born in Bracken county, Kentucky, March 31, 1824, 
served his apprenticeship in the Observer and Reporter office, 
Lexington, Kentucky, under Nimrod Finnell. In 1843 he went 
to Maysville, Kentucky, and assisted in printing the Spirit of 


‘44, a democratic campaign paper. From there he went to 
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Secretary-Treasurer, Cincinnati 


Typographical Union, No. 3. 


President, Typographical Union No, 3, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Liberty, Missouri, where he assisted in starting the Liberty 
Tribune. In 1845 he left there and went with the American 
Fur Company out on the plains, being with them about a year. 
Returning to Liberty in April, 1846, he found quite an excite- 
He joined 
under 


ment — mustering troops for the Mexican War. 
the Missouri cavalry and served through the 
Colonel Doniphan. Returning from the war, he located in 


war 














HARRY M. OGDEN, 


THOMAS F,. CROWLEY, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
Golden Jubilee, Cincinnati 
Typographical Union. 


Secretary Golden Jubilee Committee, 
Cincinnati Typographical 
Union, No. 3. * 


Cincinnati in 1847. He became a member of the old Ben 
Franklin Society, serving as president in 1850 to 1851. In 
1851 he was a delegate to the Baltimore convention, which 
met to plan for a national organization. This was accom- 
plished in Cincinnati in 1852, when the Ben Franklin became 
No. 3 in the National Typographical Union. Mr. Ogden 
was president of No. 3 the first two years, and has been an 
active member ever since. He has two sons and one daughter. 
His sons, Harry M. and William B., have both served in 


























No. 3 as president, and in other capacities. That the whole 
family is much interested in all things pertaining to the “art 
preservative of all arts,” is proven by the picture given here- 
with, which shows his youngest granddaughter absorbed in 
reading THe INLAND Printer. He married, in 1850, Nancy 
Ross, a daughter of one of the pioneers of Cincinnati. He is 
at this time superintendent of the printing department of the 
large law publishing house of Robert Clark Company, which 

situation he has filled since 
: 1879 — thirty-three years — 
still hale and hearty for one 
so nearly eighty years of age. 
Needless to say he will be 
one of the most interesting 
figures in the convention, for 
what a world of trial and ex- 
periment, invention, mechan- 
ical and artistic triumph in 
everything pertaining to the 
printer's art, from the old 
wooden type and Ramage 
hand press to those triumphs 
of modern mechanism and 
invention, the Linotype ma- 
chine and four-deck printing- 
press, are represented in the 


‘ 











single span of this man’s life! 

The other two surviving 
delegates to the convention of 
1852 are Samuel L. Leffingwell, still in the harness and a well- 
known writer on economic subjects, and Joseph Ellis, of 
Covington, Kentucky. Mr. Ellis has been totally blind and 
deaf for several years, and while he patiently awaits the 
Master’s call, he delights to tell of his early experiences as 





HENRY T. OGDEN. 


a printer. 

The International Typographical Union has now 476 local 
unions or branches, with an aggregate membership of over 
forty-two thousand. At the annual convention at Birming- 





ham, Alabama, last year, by the unanimous vote of the dele- 
gates, Cincinnati, the city where the organization was founded, 
was selected as the most fitting place in which to hold the 
golden jubilee convention. The Cincinnati union immediately 
took hold of the arrangements for this important and inter- 
esting eyent in a prompt and businesslike manner, by appoint- 
ing the following general committee from among its most 
energetic and hustling members to arrange all necessary details 
of the business and several features of the meeting: 

Edmund O’Connell, chairman; Charles F. Leibrich, vice- 
chairman; Thomas F. Crowley, secretary; Harry M. Ogden, 
chairman of the executive committee; Robert H. Curl, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union, James J. Mooney, Clarence C. 
Currey, Christ C. Kinney, Charles O. Bernheisel, Sidney Flem- 
ing, Harold E. Byron, Eugene Streck, George Mathauer, 
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Thomas J. Donnelley and Edward J. Farley. This general 
committee has been divided into subcommittee on entertain- 
ment, printing, badges, souvenirs, etc., while the entire mem- 
bership of the union will serve on the various reception 
committees during the meeting. The entire arrangements for 
the convention are being perfected on the most elaborate scale, 
the souvenir badges alone costing about $1,500. The badge 
will be a triumph of the engraver’s art in the form of a gold 
medallion, handsomely mounted, and bearing on the face the 





L. C. WILCOX. 
EDMUND O'CONNELL, 


Fifty-two years a member of the typo- 
Chairman Golden Jubilee Committee, graphical union. Now successfully 
Cincinnati Typographical Union. operating a Linotype machine at the 


age of 72 years. 


emblems of the International Union, while the reverse will 
carry those of Cincinnati Typographical Union, No. 3. The 
convention will meet at Pike’s Opera House, one of the finest 
halls in the country for an assemblage of this character, while 
the headquarters will be at the Burnet House, one of the lead- 
ing hotels of the city, and about a square distant from the 
convention hall. 





COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION APPEALS FOR 
THE I, T. U. CONVENTION, 1903. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the International Typo- 
graphical Union will hold its 1904 convention in St. Louis, 
when the great exposition will be open, and for 1903 Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. tor, sees a peculiar fitness that the 
convention should be held in Washington. From Mr. Thomas 
A. Bynum, secretary of the convention committee of No. ror, 
THe INLAND PRINTER has received a request to publish the 
resolutions passed by Columbia Union, which follow: 

Columbia Union, No. 1o1, on June 15, by a unanimous vote, 
adopted the following resolutions, introduced by F. N. White- 
head, formerly a Chicagoan, but later hailing from Texas: 

Wuereas, It is almost a quarter of a century since the International 
Typographical Union met in this, the capital city of the United States; 
and 

Wuereas, Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, is second in 
numerical strength and first in prosperity among all the sisterhood of 
unions, a long era of peace with the employers, fair wages, reasonably 
full employment, and harmony among the membership having added to 
our financial strength and numbers; and 

Wuereas, The indebtedness on our Typographical Temple is now 
canceled, relieving us of that burden, and making ours the only typo- 
graphical union, and probably the only labor organization in North 
America which owns its meeting hall and executive offices; and 

Wuereas, It seems to us a duty that the larger and stronger unions 
owe to the International Typographical Union, the parent organization, 
to provide for the entertainment of that great body during its annual 
business sessions, and none is stronger, more willing and better able to 
do its duty in that respect than Columbia Union; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, instructs its 
delegates to the Cincinnati session of the International Typographical 
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Union, to begin August 11, 1902, to invite that body to hold its session 
of 1903 in this city, and to express it-as the sense of this union that it 
will highly esteem the honor of providing for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the officers and members of the International Typographical 
Union at that session in this, the grandest convention city on the conti- 
nent, whose attractions are known as widely as its name. 

Resolved, That the president is hereby empowered and directed to 
appoint a committee of eleven (of which the delegates-elect shall be 
members ex officio), to make all preliminary arrangements and perform 
all necessary duties and labors necessary to carry out the interest of 
these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the committee be empowered to expend such money 
as it will need for printing, stationery, postage, etc., and other expenses 
incident to the work of the aforesaid committee. 

Washington is conceded to be the most beautiful city on 
the western hemisphere, as well as the best adapted for con- 
ventions. With broad, well shaded and paved streets, avenues 
and boulevards, pleasure parks and grounds, magnificent pub- 
lic buildings and spots celebrated in history, its attractiveness 
to visitors is unequaled. Not being a commercial, but rather 
an official and residential city, it is free from the noise, bustle 
and clamor attendant on the transaction of business and trade, 
and is the ideal city for large gatherings. 

Columbia Union has recently made her last payment on her 
beautiful building and now, free from debt, she feels able for 
the first time in many years to entertain the International 
Typographical Union, which last met in Washington in 1879, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. With a membership of 
over two thousand and an unusually prosperous condition of 
the craft, Columbia Union invites the International Typograph- 
ical Union to hold its 1903 session there, with the assurance 
of being better entertained and shown more objects of inter- 
est than usually attend its sessions. 

A committee was appointed to take charge of the matter for 
Columbia Union. 





THE STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
CONVENTION. 


At the convention of the International Typographical Union, 
held at Birmingham, Alabama, last year, a proposition carried 
to submit to the referendum vote of the general membership 
the question of permitting the stereotypers and electrotypers to 
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Chairman. 
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held in Cincinnati at the same time as that of the Typograph- 
ical Union, and the committee having charge of the affair 
and the Cincinnati membership are working hard to make this 


first convention in every way a successful one. John F. Cain 
is chairman of the general committee of arrangements, Harry 
Davis, secretary, and Herman Heiman, treasurer. 





FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

HE fourteenth annual convention of the International 
fy Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, held in Bal- 
timore, June 16 to 20, was not entirely an occasion of 
peace and amity. As it finally fell out, much good may come 
from the war of words waged on the convention floor between 
the pressmen and the feeders. The junior body may be shown 
that they are somewhat in error, and that their best interests 
lie in harmonious action with the pressmen. : 

During the past four years the lack of harmony has been 
steadily growing between the feeders and pressmen, and the 
present crisis has been anticipated and predicted by many. The 
cause of contention is a feeling.on the part of the feeders that 
they do not receive proper consideration and legislation in the 
conventions of the international body. 

Those feeders who are thoroughly familiar with the statis- 
tics of their trade say that about two thousand five hundred 
feeders are now members of the International Union — that is 
to say, this number is a conservative estimate of those who 
would be affected by a break with the pressmen. The secession 
idea seems to have taken a strong hold in the Western cities, 
while the Eastern feeders, as a rule, do not look with favor 
upon the plan of forming an independent body, and are content 
to let matters stand as they are. The New York and Boston 
feeders are especially antagonistic to the proposed change. 

The matters in dispute were brought before the convention 
in a resolution drawn up by the St. Louis feeders and signed 
by the locals of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Denver, Philadelphia, 
Evansville, Des Moines, Galveston, Fort Wayne, Kansas City, 
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STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ CONVENTION COMMITTEE. 


the 
organization, free from the jurisdiction and control of the 


withdraw from national body and form an independent 


International Typographical Union. The vote gave sanction 
to the withdrawal, and the National Union of Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers was formed on January 1, 1902, with about 
fifty local unions, in the principal cities of the United States. 
Under the terms of the separation both organizations agreed 
to work in thorough accord and uphold each other's interests, 
while at the same time using every endeavor to maintain 
harmonious relations with employers. The 


amicable and 


first annual convention of the new National Union will be 





Los Angeles, Sioux City, Scranton, Omaha, Zanesville, Lan- 
sing, Newark, Little Rock, Akron, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Knoxville and Baltimore. This is its text: 

Resolved, That our delegates consider amendments to the laws of the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union whereby that organi- 
zation may relinquish all jurisdiction over the pressfeeders, plate pressmen, 
folding-machine feeders and supervisors, operators on automatic feeding 
machines, pressmen’s assistants or helpers, apprentice pressmen on flat bed 
and web presses, in book and job offices who have not completed the first 
half (two years) of their apprenticeship. 

When the secretary had finished reading, he stated the Law 
Committee reported unfavorably on the resolution. Then fol- 























lowed a heated discussion, into which the feeders entered with 
confidence, because of their victory of the day before in the 
matter of an amendment to Article 19, Section 18, of the 
constitution, which reads: 


No member of a subordinate union shall run more than two single cylin- 


der presses, or one flat-bed rotary, or one flat-bed when connected or 


attached to automatic feeders, or one perfecting press. 

The amendment was to eliminate “or one flat-bed when 
connected pr attached to automatic feeders.” Mr. McAuley 
and others, of Washington, fought valiantly against the adop- 
tion of the amendment, but their efforts were in vain. Forti- 
fied with this success, the feeders were aggressive when the 
secession resolution was presented. After a lengthy discussion 
and much confusion, accompanied by an unstinted interchange 
of opinion, often bitter or sarcastic in the extreme, it was 
agreed, on motion of Mr. Thompson, of New York, to submit 
the matter to a committee of four pressmen and four feeders, 
who were instructed to confer and report on the best dispo- 
sition of the disputed question. They recommended that a 
referendum vote of the feeders and assistants in the various 
unions be taken not later than August 31, 1902, as to whether 
or not they secede. The report of the committee was adopted, 
with but two dissenting votes. 

Although no action was taken by the convention on the 
matter, President Higgins, in his report, did not mince his 
words when speaking of the label. He characterized it as 
“fast becoming an abuse and an abomination.” He claims that 
it has lost its value as a weapon of organization. He further 
said: “ The International Typographical Union claims to have 
abrogated the tripartite agreement, and in so doing placed a 
premium upon all dishonorable methods. I would advise that 
we consider the label of the printing trade a fraud, and lend 
our best efforts to destroy it.” 

The election of officers was a perfunctory affair. In most 
instances it was merely a matter of going through the motions. 

Mr. Martin P. Higgins, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
was reélected president by a vote of 112 out of 123 cast. Mr. 
Higgins had no opposition. 

Mr. E. H. Randall, of Toronto, was made first vice-presi- 
dent on the second ballot, defeating Mr. E. A. Baulsir, the 
retiring officer, and E. M. Shanklin, of Baltimore, who with- 
drew after the first ballot. 

Mr. Charles Johns, of Cincinnati, won the second vice- 
presidency, his opponent being Mr. George F. Kennedy, of New 
York. 

Mr. William H. Burklin, of St. Louis, was reélected third 
vice-president. He defeated Mr. J. S. Harrington, of Chicago, 
on the first ballot. 

Mr. William J. Webb, of New York, was reélected secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Emil Peterson, of Washington, opposed 
him. 

A resolution indorsing the stand taken by the United Mine 
Workers toward the coal strike was adopted, with the amend- 
ment that the pressmen lend moral and financial aid to the 
strikers. 

The delegates seated by the committee numbered 125. 
Two of these were ladies— Miss Laura Schriber, of Pitts- 
burg, and Miss E. C. Burgess, of Washington. In the first 
set-to between the feeders and pressmen, on the elimination of 
a clause from Article 19 of the constitution, Miss Burgess, 
who is a feeder in the Government Printing-office, proved her- 
self an orator of no mean ability. 

The St. James Hotel was the headquarters of the delegates. 
A goodly number, however, secured accommodations at the 
Eutaw House. On complaint of the local Federation of Labor 
that the! house was unfair, and the production of proof, the 
delegates promptly moved out. 

An arbitration committee has been appointed to wait upon 
all meetings of kindred unions’ and proprietors’ conventions, 
looking to peaceful settlement of all disputed questions. 
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President Higgins will have an increased salary during his 
second term. The emolument of the office is now $1,800. 
Cincinnati was selected as the meeting-place for the con- 
vention of 1903. Detroit made a strong bid for the honor. 
E. B. CroMwELt. 


EIGHTH CONVENTION INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD “:F BOOKBINDERS. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


FTER four days devoted to the discussion of matters of 
A the greatest importance to the brotherhood, the Eighth 
Convention of the International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders closed in Indianapolis, Indiana, at midnight, Friday, 
June 13, with a hot fight between Eastern and Western dele- 
gates over the election of officers to serve for the next two 
years. A side contest as to the place of meeting of the next 
biennial convention also took place. 

The Western delegates to the convention were led by 
Edward W. Tatum, of Chicago, president of the brotherhood 
for.the past two years. The Eastern men had as their cham- 
pion James E. Cogan, of Philadelphia, an active worker in 
the affairs of the brotherhood. From the first session of the 
convention it was seen that the race would be nip and tuck 
between Tatum and Cogan. The fact that the Western dele- 
gates were in the majority was naturally of immense assist- 
ance to President Tatum; the report of the committee on 
officers’ reports, which came at a critical time, also gave his 
candidacy tremendous impetus by its warm commendation of 
his official acts during the past two years. Recommendations 
of statesmanlike value also gained Mr. Tatum the encomiums 
of the delegates. 

The struggle between the East and the West, waged con- 
tinuously during the week, came to a head at the last hour 
of the convention. Tatum forces had caucused during the 
evening and had evolved a slate containing the names of lead- 
ing officers who had served during the past two years— 
officers who were popular with the delegates. The Cogan 
forces had also caucused and went into the fight with strong 
confidence. The test of strength came on the vote for presi- 
dent, and Mr. Tatum’s victory was so decisive that the Cogan 
supporters realized that it would be futile to fight the remain- 
der of his slate. 

The vote for president was as follows: 
Cogan, 83. The names of nominees presented by the Tatum 
forces were immediately put through by acclamation. Despite 
the sharpness of the battle for office, the utmost good feeling 
and the pleasantest of brotherly conduct prevailed, and there 
were no sore spots after the election. Following is the suc- 
cessful ticket, containing the names of the officers who will 
administer the affairs of the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders for the years 1902-1903 and 1903-1904: 

President — Edward W. Tatum, Chicago. 

First Vice-president — Robert Glockling, Toronto, Canada. 

Second Vice-president — Miss A. J. Frincke, Denver. 

Third Vice-president — J. J. Walsh, Minneapolis. 

Secretary — J. W. Dougherty, New York. 

Financial Secretary —J. A. B. Espey, Washington, D. C. 

Statistician — J. G. Hale, Baltimore. 

District Organizers — Eastern District, William H. Kelley, 
Washington; Middle West, Wallace Kissell, Indianapolis; 
Southern, W. H. Singleton, Raleigh; Canada, William Glock- 
ling, Toronto. 

Executive Council — A, J. Anderson, St. Paul; Janes L. 
Fitzgerald, Brooklyn; Al Peterson, Colorado Springs; Will- 
iam Francis, Des Moines. 

Five cities, through their delegates, worked hard to get the 
convention of 1904. St. Louis had the call early in the con- 
vention for the reason that the World’s Fair will be held in 
that year and the delegates favored it for that cause. Atlanta, 


Tatum, 107; 
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Georgia, St. Paul, Minnesota, Columbus, Ohio, and Denver, 
Colorado, all presented urgent claims. St. Paul, working 
under cover and energetically, came to the vote with a majority 
of delegates backing it up and won easily, “ going away” as 
the racehorse men say. It was decided amid enthusiasm that 
the next convention be held in that city, June 10, 1904. 

The work of the biennial convention began Tuesday 
morning, June 10, in the Hall of Representatives in the State 
House. Governor Durbin, through his representative, State 
Auditor Hart, bade the delegates a warm welcome. Mr. Hart 
said in brief: “ You are the representatives of an organization 
which is international in character; you are identified with the 
unification of interest special to your craft and which, consid- 
ered conservatively, can but be beneficial both to yourselves as 
employes and to those whom you serve. You are the brother- 
in-law of the business of printing, and in association you give 
to the world by your genius its wealth of printed thought, cause 
libraries to be the granaries of the most eclectic authorship, 
scatter the seeds of education in millions of school books and 
spread literature in all its phases in editions that are within the 
reach of every class and condition of readers. Your records 
are the right arms of counting-houses and your ledgers and 
minutiz of books and blanks are the resourceful dependencies 
of business and commercial affairs.” 

After Mayor Bookwalter had delivered a speech of wel- 
come, President Tatum responded fitly. Little business was 
accomplished by the delegates the first day of the convention, 
except to consider credentials and to name committees. The 
following were appointed: 

Appeals — J. D. Bradburn, E. B. Latt, C. A. Wassenberger, 
William Glockling and Bernard O’Connor. 

Returns and Finances — John F. Hendrickson, Miss Kate 
Smoot, B. Y. Richardson, John J. Toomey and William H. 
Creutz. : 

Local Unions — William H. Kelley, George Wilson, E. J. 
Shaughnessey, Matt Zeller and J. E. Pitman. 

Mileage — John J. Walsh, E. J. Wilson, W. H. Singleton, 
James A. Stockman and H. S. Keffer. 

Miscellaneous Business —— James E. Cogan, Adolph Pauli, 
J. L. Feeney, M. Kennedy and J. Mahoney. 

Officers’ Reports — James Costello, Miss Nannie Daniels, 
F. J. O'Connor and Bert Fox. 

Wednesday, the second day of the convention, was made 
notable by the report of President Tatum and the other offi- 
cers. After calling attention to the prosperity of the brother- 
hood, its freedom from crippling strikes during the two years 
passed, its endeavors always to reach amicable agreements 
with employers by persuasion and reason rather than by 
threats of force, President Tatum made the following impor- 
tant recommendations: 

“That the apprentices in the trade shall serve a minimum 
of four years, and that the age limit shall be from fifteen to 
eighteen years. 

“That a fund be established by the brotherhood which 
shall be used in caring for old and superannuated members 
of the brotherboed 

“That a dei.1 benefit shall be established amounting to 
$100 and payable by the international brotherhood. 

“That an official journal be established and supported by 
the brotherhood out of a fund raised for that purpose, the 
journal to be free to members.” 

These recommendations were received with great favor 
by the delegates, as was another recommendation that Mr. 
latum made informally. He proposed to the convention that 
a home be established in one of the large cities of the country 
for aged and indigent binders and binder-women. He pointed 
out that $20,000 has been pledged for the erection of a suit- 
able building and that the project had every reason to succeed. 

The reports of the secretary and financial secretary showed 
that the membership of the brotherhood is over ten thousand 





and constantly increasing and that the treasury contains $7,000 
more at this time that it ever did before. The only resolution 
of importance passed during the day was the following: 
“New local unions must hold charters in the brotherhood 
six months before strike benefits will be granted.” 
Thursday the convention considered several questions of 


great importance to the order. The first was the equalization. 


of the wage scale between the East and the West. It is pro- 
posed by the bookbinders that Western workers shall not 
receive less compensation for their work than Eastern mem- 
bers of the order. The minimum weekly wage in the East is 
$18; in the West it is $16. Eastern workers are paid more 
money as a general thing than Western men. All this the con- 
vention took cognizance of under strong representations made 
by Western delegates. No decisive action was taken by the 
convention, but a special committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Tatum to consider the question and to report. The 
bookbinders are determined that the wage scale between the 
East and the West must be made more equal. 

A second question of importance was consideration of 
appeals for a shorter hour day. Bookbinders now work nine 
hours. It is proposed that the workday shall hereafter be 
eight hours. The argument in favor of the reform was that 
so much labor-saving machinery has been introduced that 
men all over the country in the trade have been thrown out of 
work and that increased idleness has resulted. With shorter 
hours, more men would have to be employed, it was argued, 
with consequent benefit to the craft. This also was referred 
to a special committee appointed by the president. 

The question of establishing a binders’ home will be 
referred to the local unions for their action. It is believed 
that the matter will meet with general favor and that the 
home will be erected within two years. 

The committee on reports of officers reported favorably on 
the statements presented by the officers, and commented with 
particular favor on the recommendations made by President 
Tatum. These recommendations will be referred to local 
unions for final action, the convention having put upon them 
the seal of its approval. 

Thursday night the delegates were handsomely entertained 
at the South Side Turnverein Hall with a banquet, exhibition 
drill and a vaudeville show. Local Union, No. 53, was the 
host of the occasion. Speeches were made by Mayor Book- 
walter and President Tatum, and the fun lasted until the early 
morning hours. During the banquet the delegates took occa- 
sion to express their appreciation of the hospitality shown 
them by the officials and citizens of Indianapolis and to express 
the sentiment that the convention had been the most pleasant 
as well as the most successful in the history of the brother- 
hood. 

Friday, the last day of the convention, was given over to 
the clearing away of miscellaneous business and action on a 
number of laws of the brotherhood. The convention termi- 
nated at midnight with the election of officers and the selec- 
tion of a place for the next meeting. 

The sessions of the convention were held in secret. 
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BY ALOYSIUS COLL. 


Ere Cadmus made the magical imprint 
Of his word-weaving mat, or ere his hint 
Gave character and color unto page 
On page of graven thought; ere mill and mint 

Had packed their dusty vaults with a heritage 
Of deeds in gold, and silver scenes of pride; 
Ere loom and shuttle knit a flying age 
In damask filigree and cotton lint; 
Ere stylus and the waxen tablet vied 
With legend, oracle and song of sage 
In learning and in lore; ere hand and sight 
Had learned to trim a type or cut a die — 
God set the twinkling asterisks of night, 
And printed the blue vellum of the sky! 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELECTROTYPING. sy C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review -—-The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 





CorRECTING A So_ution.—W. F. L. writes: “As I am 
having trouble with my electrotyping, would like to ask and 
have answered a few questions:, The metal does not adhere 
firmly to the shells. I have tried mixing the soldering acid 
in every way, but the results are about the same. From your 
article in the May number, headed ‘ Troubles in Electrotyp- 
ing,’ I came to the conclusion that the trouble was in the 
battery, and have since been working in that direction, but 
have gained but little advantage. Before I changed the bat- 
tery it stood 191%. Shells were fairly tough — would stand 
bending alout four times before breaking, and if the shells 
were medium or heavy would show plenty of roughness; but 
the greatest trouble was in removing the shells from the wax, 
especially on fine rulework. Unless extra care was used, the 
rules would part, and we experienced a great deal of trouble 
with hollow face. Now, since changing the battery by dip- 
ping out about three-quarters from the top, pouring away one- 
quarter and carefully filtering the three-quarters back into 
the tank, filling up with water, then adding bluestone until it 
stands at 18, the rules do not crack so easily, but the shells are 
far from perfect and break easily on bending, and are much 
smoother and depositing is. much slower. The only cause I 
can think of is using artesian well water that I have been 
recently informed contains plenty of iron. If this is the cause 
of the trouble, will you please let me know if there is any way 
to fix up the solution, or would it be necessary to throw it all 
away and make a new solution.” Answer.—Your trouble is 
probably in the solution, but it is not an easy matter to remedy 
it. The best way to go about it is to take out a measured 
portion of the solution in a jar and connect it up with your 
dynamo. Hang a small anode and a mold of corresponding 
size in the jar, add a little acid, measuring it carefully, and 
note the result. If the shell is satisfactory, you can then add 
a proportionate quantity of acid to your tanks. If you find 
that the addition of acid does not improve your shells, start 
over again with another jar of solution and experiment with 
bluestone. If that fails, try the addition of both acid and blue- 
stone. By exercising a little patience you will arrive at a cor- 
rect solution of your difficulty in this way. Keep a record of 
the exact quantity of bluestone or acid added to the solution 
in the jar in order that you make a proportionate addition 
to your tanks. To ascertain the quantity of solution in the 
tanks, multiply the length, width and depth in inghes and 
4-8 
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divide by 231, which is the number of cubic inches in a gallon. 
If you are unable to improve your solution by changing it 
as suggested, make up a new solution in the jar. By this 
means you may determine whether the trouble is with the 
solution or elsewhere. It is not probable that there is iron 
enough in your artesian well water to injure your solution. 
If so, there is no economical way of removing it. 


INTERCHANGEABLE PLAtTEs.—Electrotype or stereotype 
printing-plates which are made separable from their bases and 
secured thereto in such a way as to be readily removed and 
interchanged have been employed for many years for the pur- 
pose of supplying the publishers of country newspapers with 
reading matter and advertising plates. The object accom- 
plished by supplying plates in this form rather than in the 
form of type-high plates is saving of transportation charges 
and economy of labor and material in manufacturing. Various 
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Fic. 1. FIG. 3. 


devices for securing plates to their bases have been invented 
and patented. Some of them are crude and impractical. Others 
have stood the test of time and usage and are giving satisfac- 
tory service to the publisher and advertiser. There are five 
fundamental methods of locking plates and bases together. 
First, by means of the column rules or reglets or furniture of 
the required height. The plate is cast or formed with an 
undercut projection on its under side which, by a sideways 
movement of the plate, engages with a corresponding undercut 
projection on the upper surface of the base. Thus, when the 
plate is put upon the base and moved sideways so that the 
projections engage with each other, the placing of the column 
rule in position will lock the two together. This form of lock 
is illustrated in Fig. 1. The second form of lock is independ- 
ent of column rules or reglets, and is effected by dovetailing 
the two parts together. The third method consists in locking 
the plate and base together by means of a key or equivalent 
device and is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. The fourth method 
is also independent of column rules, and consists in clamping 
the plate to the base by a catch overlapping or entering the 
beveled or slotted edges of the plate, Fig. 4. The fifth method 
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locks the plate by compression. The base is made in two pieces, 
that is to say, divided longitudinally, and the two parts impinge 
upon a lug projecting from the lower surface of the plate. 
When the form is “locked up” the lug is securely clat ped 
between the sections of base, Fig. 4. Many modifications snd 
improvements on the original designs have ben invented with 
the object of simplifying the methods of manufacturing or 
increasing the utility of the plates, but all so-called inter- 
changeable plates are locked to their bases when in the form 
by one of the methods mentioned. ‘The first patent granted in 
the United States for a plate and base for newspaper use was 
taken out by B. B. Blackwell in 1871 and is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. He effected the desired result —that of holding ste- 
reotype plates to their blocks or bases —by means of flanged 
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holding plates in combination with the column rules. The 
flanged or deflectéd parts of the holding plates either entering 
grooves in the stereotype plates or overlapping their beveled 











edges. The second patent was granted in the same year to 
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A. J. H. Duganne. His method of securing the plate was to 


provide slotted column rules to hold the beveled edges of the 
stereotype —a rather expensive method, since it involved a 
new set of column rules for each paper employing his service. 
In 1873 Marshall J. Hughes patented a plate and base, Fig. 5, 
which was employed for reading matter service for some time, 
although it would be considered somewhat impractical at this 
date, because of the difficulties in the way of manufacturing 
and shipping such a plate. Altogether about seventy-five 
patents have been granted to inventors of plate and base 
combinations, most of which were for improvements or modi- 
fications of the original inventions. The Smith patent, Fig. 6, 
has been the most popular device for reading matter plates. 
Slightly modified, this plate and base is now and has for many 
years been employed by the largest manufacturers of reading 
matter plates in the world. The use of interchangeable plates 
for advertising matter is of more recent origin and was inaug- 
urated by Dr. R. V. Interchangeable plates are par- 


Pierce. 

















ticularly desirable and economical when a series of ads. of the 
same size follow one after the other. Dr. Pierce, for instance, 
uses one series of fifty-two 6-inch ads., changing the copy 
every week. By employing interchangeable plates he is 
required to furnish the publisher with fifty-two thin-surface 
plates and only one base. He therefore saves over the old 
method of furnishing type-high plates, first, the extra cost 
of fifty-one bases; second, the cost of transportation on the 
extra weight of metal in the fifty-one bases, and third, the 
extra cost of the larger size boxes which would be required 
for shipping the type-high plates. Interchangeable plates are 
becoming more popular every year with advertisers, and this 
demand has been an incentive to improvement of design. The 
purchaser of interchangeable advertising plates is particularly 
interested in securing plates of light weight, and yet strong, 
These four highly essential features are 
The plate which probably comes 


durable and simple. 
seldom found in combination. 
nearest to perfection in these respects is the one illustrated in 
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The base for single-column plates is made in two 
One flange of a channel strip of brass is cast into the 
The other flange which pro- 


Fig. 

sections. 
outer edge of the base sections. 
jects over and above the base, enters a slot in the edges of the 
plate, thus securing it in the strongest possible manner to the 
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This method of locking the plate to the base enables 
the manufacturer to reduce the weight of the plate to about 
one and one-quarter ounces per column inch, without sacrifice 


base. 


A peculiar and economical feature of the base is 
This con- 


of strength. 
the provision for plates wider than single column. 
sists in introducing between the single-column sections of 
base a blank section of just the right width to make the base 
double column. When plates are three or four columns in 
width, two or three blank sections are inserted. Each section 
is provided with a longitudinal groove on one side and a tenon 
on the other. When the bases are assembled, the tenon on one 
section engages the groove on the other and all the sections 
are thus held together and prevented from working up in the 
form. This combination feature saves the advertiser 
considerable expense, as a three-column base, for instance, may 
be used for double column and single column plates when a 


base 








FIG. 7. 


series of ads. of different widths is employed. Because of the 
fact that the bases are made up of column units, this plate 
and base is known to advertisers as the unitbase advertising 
plate. i 
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BY C. H. COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


To prevent the return of used copies of newspapers as 
unsold is the object of patent No. 699,854, by Edward C. 
Simpson, of Akron, Ohio. He provides mechanism for sealing 
two edges of the web in printing at any point along the length. 

An interesting form of envelope printing-press has been 
patented by William G. Johnston, of Woodbury, New Jersey, 
as No. 699,686. The envelopes are fed automatically from 
the bottom of a pile. 

D. S. McGreal, of Chicago, has been granted patent No. 
699,404, on a chase which is made in sections that can be dove- 
tailed together, just as crossbars are usually dovetailed in. By 
this arrangement it is possible to make up chases in varying 
sizes; in short, it is the labor-saving furniture idea applied to 
chases. 

A machine for facilitating the production of intaglio print- 
ing forms has been developed by George F. McIndoe, of Bos- 
ton, and patented as No. 699,220. 

Something quite original is the “universal letter-type”’ 
machine of C. L. Dawson, of Jacksonville, Illinois. His uni- 
versal type is made up of spring sections, so that when certain 
sections are up it prints A, and when certain other sections 
are up it prints B, and so on, much as some electrical signs 
produce any letter from one source. In connection with this 
universal type there is a sort of typewriter printing contrivance. 

The Chambers Brothers Company is the owner of patent 
No. 700,505, on an improvement in paper-folding machines, by 
Howard K. King. The distinctive feature is a set of inclined 
folding rollers. 
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John Thomson has taken out patent No. 700,260 on an ink- 
distributing device, consisting of a duplex-threaded screw, 
for effecting a slow reversal of the changer-sleeve. 

Robert Hoe has received the assignment of patent No. 
700,239, by George F. Read. This covers a pneumatic sheet- 
carrying device, as a cylinder on a web press, having a suc- 
tion attachment for giving it a positive hold on a sheet during 
its transportation. 

H. A. W. Wood, of the Campbell Printing Press Company, 
has taken out two patents that have been lying in the Patent 
Office the past four years. No. 701,118 describes a web-con- 
trolling mechanism that is decidedly original. A pump is 
arranged to operate on an incompressible fluid, presumably 
water, and the resistance against which the pump has to work 
is used to control the motion of the web roll with which a 
printing-press is fed. No. 701,119 shows an improved inking 
device for a web press. The speed of web presses has made it 
difficult to supply enough distributed ink to the form rollers. 
In this invention a set of ductor rollers are mounted in a 
circular frame and rotated so that each in turn takes ink from 
the fountain and carries it to a distributor, all rollers oper- 
ating with a continuous rotary motion, admitting of high 
speed. 

A simple and satisfactory appearing method of centering 
printers’ rollers in the casting mold is the subject of patent 


No. 701,090, by Henry A. Regel, of Brooklyn. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 

“ STANDARD First READER” and “ TEACHER’S MANUAL.”— 
These books, by the Funk & Wagnalls Company, display great 
thought and care in their preparation, fully supported by excel- 
lent typography. 

Epwarp E. Witson, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a book 
dedicated to the memory of the late President McKinley, con- 
sisting of the story of his assassination and death, funeral 
services and newspaper eulogies, poems, etc. The book is 
entitled, “It Is God’s Way.” 

“THINGS AND THouGHTsS,” for May and june, contains a 
number of interesting sketches, with “appreciations” of Stock- 
ton, Harte and Ford. Among the interests promised for the 
midsummer number, which will appear about the middle of 
July, will be “An Actor’s Visit to Elbert Hubbard.” 

From Bucharest THE INLAND PRINTER has received a most 
interesting specimen of the printing art—a polyglot of speci- 
men sheets, in fact—of the epic poetry of the world. The 
work is handsomely printed and floridly decorated, and bears 
the imprint, “ Institutul de Arte Grafice, Carl Gobl, Ssor Ion 
St. Rasidescu.” 





A sim blue and gold brochure in a neat carton sheath, 
Zimmerman’s “ Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n” appears in a new, 
dainty and attractive form, convenient for the student of the 
Rubaiyat cult, as a pocket edition, and attractive in its perfec- 
tion of typography. A full index and variorum readings add 
materially to the value and interest of the book which will be 
welcomed by the admirers of the author and of the publisher 


and booklovers generally. Henry Olendorf Shepard, publisher, 
Chicago. ” 

“ Cotor ProptemMs: A PractTiIcAL MANUAL FOR THE Lay Stvu- 
DENT OF CoLor,” by Emily Noyes Vanderpoel; Longmans, 
Green & Co. Within this comprehensive volume the student in 
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COVER-DESIGN. 


Drawn by George Wharton Edwards, New York. 


the applied arts will find just the information he needs regarding 
color. In the introduction to the book, R. Swain Gifford says: 
“The study of color from the scientific side has very little 
attraction for the layman, and it is even difficult for the painter 
to get of such study much that will help him in his work; 
but the presentation of some of the salient points of the scien- 
tific side, by one who has also borne in mind the artistic side, 
can not fail to make this book attractive and useful to a great 
number who wish to know something of the laws that underlie 
agreeable arrangements of color.” The 117 colored plates 


_which illustrate the book are most admirably arranged for 


color analysis. 





AN AUTHORITY IN MATTERS TECHNICAL. 

I recognize the fact that THe INLAND PRINTER has done 
more to advance the practice of typography than any other 
publication in the world, and I appreciate it accordingly. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is my authority in matters technical.—T. G. 
McGrew, foreman, Journal Democrat, Warrensburg, Mis- 
sourt. 





WHERE THE LINE WAS DRAWN. 

“T thought you wanted some sensational news?” said the 
reporter in a bewildered way, as the city editor showed him 
his copy in a high state of blue-pencil. 

“T do,” said the city editor, wearily, “ but it isn’t necessary 
to murder the English language in order to make a sensa- 
tion.”—Washington Times. 
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Proofreaders’ Socteties 
vee Their Botngs 


Secretaries of proofreaders’ societies and others interested In 
the elevation of those engaged in proofreading are invited to send in 
items of news respecting the work in their respective localities. Itis 
intended to make this department the medium whereby information 
not properly belonging in the department of “ Proofroom Notes and 
Queries” can be introduced and made useful. News from foreign 
societies is especially desired. Address all letters intended for this 
column to The Inland Printer, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, U. S.A. 























No REpoRT is expected from Boston, as they show their 


good sense by holding no meetings during hot weather. 


HAs any one in the central business district of Chicago a 
room to offer the proofreaders, for a reasonable sum, in which 
they can hold their monthly meetings? The use of a piano 
would be very acceptable. Present conditions are very unsat- 
isfactory. 

ALL the way from Calcutta, India, came an application for 
membership in the Chicago Society of Proofreaders, and 
among the usual routine business was acted upon at the June 
The applicant was received 
“corresponding member,” that being the classification 
The letter of application was 


meeting, held at McCoy’s Hotel. 
as a 
provided for non-residents. 
accompanied by six pages of testimonials, foolscap size, five of 
them in print, which are interesting as examples of the style of 
We give the gentleman’s letter in full: 
242 Upper Cuitpore Roan, 
BaGcpazar, Catcutta, 

4—02. 


Calcutta printing. 


To James T. Exvtiott, Esg., 29 
Secretary Chicago Society of Proofreaders, 

3744 Sixty-fourth street, Chicago, U. S. A.: 

Sir,— I am a proofreader in the employ of the Government of India 

Printing, Calcutta, a regular student of THe INLAND PRINTER, which is 

for by our office library, and an admirer of the Chicago 

valuable publication; I 


subscribed 
Society of Proofreaders, and of its nice and 
mean the “ Stylebook,” a copy of which I have purchased from Messrs. 
Raithby, Lawrence & Co., your London agents. I take more than an 
ordinary interest in the affairs of our profession, and hence desire to 
join the Chicago Society of Proofreaders as one of its honorary members. 
{ have read with much pleasure the history of the society in the January 
number of THe INLanp Printer, and I believe you will have no objec- 
tion to enlisting me as an honorary member of the society. I have, 
moreover, much faith in the generosity and highmindedness of the 
American people who, I hope and pray, will not disappoint me in my 
eagerness to join the society, the like of which does not exist in this 
country. 
While by 
worth learning, I shall not fail to send in suggestions and criticisms that 


being a member of the society I will have much that is 


may enhance the standard of proficiency in the profession. I shall also 
be happy to contribute in the way of subscription if I may be called upon 
need only say that you will 


member of the society. I 


yy being a 
always view my selection with gratification, and find me as useful as any 
of your “active”? members, although I am at such a tremendous dis- 
tance. 

Once again asking you to be so good as to enlist me as one of your 
honorary members, and to send me certificate, etc., of membership, by 
have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient and 


S.C. DE, 


return of post, I 
humble servant, 

Amendments to the * Stylebook” were proposed, but the 
members present did not feel they had given them due con- 
sideration and action was postponed. 

A paper on the social and economic conditions of the Island 
of Trinidad, in the Lesser Antilles, was read by Miss Dihm, 
who resided on that island for a number of years. Speaking 
of the commerce of the island, she said that most of it is with 
the United States, and the great complaint is that orders can 
She recommends that 


not be filled fast enough. more atten- 
tion be paid to West Indian trade, as the people are wealthy 
The treasury is full, and the 


people like all the American improvements.” In relation to the 


and spend lavishly. island's 


newspapers the speaker said: * They have a very poor press. 
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There 
The woman's 


Our country newspapers are far superior to theirs. 
sheets are covered with ads.—all ads., and such ads.! 
is no style in getting them up, no art, no care. 
column is conspicuous by its absence, and there is nothing in 
their papers but letters from ‘a friend’ or a ‘subscriber’; 
a half column of foreign news, some local news, market quo- 
tations, and—ads. There is a fortune waiting for a paper 
like our Daily News or Evening Post.” 

President Parker read a sketch exemplifying some phases 
of Southern negro character. 

A general discussion of matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the society closed the proceedings. 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE LONDON ASSOCIATION. 


The June meeting of the London Association of Correctors 
of the Press was held at St. Bride Foundation Institute. Six 
new members were received, after which the report of the 
twelfth annual dinner, held May 3, was presented. A vote of 
thanks to the gentleman who so ably presided was carried. 
Following is a summary of the report: 

The annual dinner, celebrating the forty-eighth year of the 
Association, was its most successful one in point of attend- 
ance, both of members and distinguished guests. The Hon. 
Oliver A. Borthwick presided and gave the first toast, “ The 
King.” The national anthem was then sung, after which the 
chairman proposed “ The Queen and the royal family,” follow- 
ing with suitable remarks, and the toast was drunk with 
enthusiasm. Mr. F. Carruthers Gould proposed “ The Houses 
of Parliament,” which was responded to by the Duke of 
Marlborough, for the House of Lords, and by Sir J. Rankin, 
M.P., for the House of Commons. Sir W. H. Russell, the 
veteran war correspondent, next gave ‘ The Imperial Forces,” 
which was replied to by Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice. The 
toast ‘* Literature” was proposed by Mr. W. H. Helm, responses 
being. made by Mr. G. W. Forrest, of the Government of 
India, and by Mr. Israel Gollancz, editor of “ Middle English 
Texts.” 

The chairman then gave the toast of the evening, “ The 
London Association of Correctors of the Press and the Pen- 
sion Funds.” In the course of his remarks the chairman said 
he thought the readers should be under the control of the 
editor's department and not that of the printer’s. “ The cor- 
rectors are really the editors. An editor is only that great man 
who thinks out a policy and says to his writers, ‘ Pursue that 
policy.” The real hard work of keeping the men straight, 
whether writers or speakers, lies in the hands of the correc- 
tors, and they correct not only the daily press, but also the 
do not wish to 


proofs of every great littérateur. . . . I 
say a word against the skilled labor on the part of the printer, 
but it is one thing to be an adept in skilled labor, another to 
be a brain, correcting from knowledge, and the right-hand man 
of the writer or editor downstairs.” 

The chairman announced that the association was nearly 
$1,000 to the good as the result of the meeting. 

Secretary Randall said that among the gentlemen present 
they missed one friend who ought to have been there, because 
a short time ago, in a paper with which their chairman was 
intimately connected, he put the question, “ Where is the proof- 
reader?” That gentleman was Mr. Andrew -Lang*. They 
knew that he was a great student of myth and kindred subjects. 
If Mr. Lang had been there that evening he might have been 
convinced that the proofreader was not a myth. A few weeks 
ago Mr. Lang addressed a letter to the paper upon which the 
speaker was employed as a reader, and spoke in it of a book 
entitled “The Beginnings of Poetry.” The compositor con- 
strued it as “ The Beginnings of Poverty.” When the author 
received his proof the correction had been made and he was 
therefore in entire ignorance of the service rendered by the 
reader. These things were happening constantly, and the better 


*Mr. Lang’s strictures appear in full on page 562 of this issue.—Ep. 











the reader fulfilled his duty the less an author could know 
about them. Mr. Randall related many other interesting exam- 
ples of valuable services rendered by readers in preventing 
mistakes being published — services which were gratefully 
acknowledged by many authors, and it was owing to that fact 
that they were honored with the presence of so many gentle- 
men that night. It was a stimulus to the reader to know that 
his services were appreciated. 

Mr. Randall then made a brief review of the work of the 
past year. Referring to the chairman’s opinion that the read- 
ers should be under the editor rather than the printer, Mr. 
Randall explained that several of the daily papers had adopted 
that policy, and had put the head reader in charge of that 
department. 

Mr. J. S. Wood announced that his old friend, Mr. H. W. 
Lucy, had placed the sum of £1,000 ($4,850) in his will to be 
at the disposal of the association. In acknowledgment of this 
piece of generosity, Mr. Lucy’s health was drank amid great 
applause. At this point Sir W. H. Russell left the hall, where- 
upon the whole body of guests arose and sang “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” 

The toasts of ‘“ The Visitors” 


’ 


and “ The Chairman” were 
given and responded to. 

An excellent musical program enhanced the interest of the 
occasion. 

Another death has occurred in the ranks of the London 
association, that of Mr. J. Ennis. He had been employed in one 


office for thirty-three years. 
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JOSHUA O. SPENCER. 


The sudden death of Mr. Joshua O. Spencer, Western man- 
ager of the John Thomson Press Company, which occurred 
at Chicago on June 8, 1902, was received with surprise and 
regret by his extensive circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Mr. Spencer was a man of great versatility and mental force. 
Born in New York State fifty-seven years ago, he acquired 
at an early age a general knowledge of printing. Upon the 
breaking out of the Civil War he enlisted in the army, and 
later employed in va- 
rious 
service, finally serving in the 
navy and ultimately doing 
valuable service in recruiting 
and enlisting men. At the 
close of the war he joined 
the staff of the New York 
Sun also special 
correspondent for the New 
York Herald. He later filled 
special and editorial positions 
and at 


was 
departments of the 


and was 





on other one 
time conducted a 


his own in New York State. 


papers 
paper of 


Later he was a salesman for 
printers’ materials, and dur- 
ing his varied and eventful 





JOSHUA O, SPENCER. 


career was deputy sheriff, justice of the peace, etc., at various 
One of his strong peculiarities was his 
witness an hurt or and 
are recorded of his interference in 
At one time he served under 


places and times. 


aversion to animal abused, 


great 
numberless 
cases of the abuse of animals. 


instances 
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the famous Henry Bergh as a special officer, without pay, 
in the interest of the Humane Society, when that organization 
was in its infancy and receiving more of contumely than 
applause. Sixteen years ago Mr. Spencer took a position with 
the John Thomson Press Company, and of late years was 
Western manager of that concern in Chicago. He had a great 
many friends; he was a faithful and efficient servant to his 
employers, to whom his sudden death has been at once a grief 
and a material loss. 

NATHAN BABCOCK. 
Jabcock 


London, 


Nathan Babcock, secretary and treasurer of the 


Printing Press Manufacturing Company, of New 
Connecticut, died at his home in Pawcatuck, in the town of 
Stonington, on the morning of May 31. His death followed an 
illness of a few days and was caused by heart failure. 

Mr. born in Potter Hill, Rhode 


November 19, 1824, and was the eldest of eleven children of 
4 


Babcock was Island, 














NATHAN BABCOCK, 


Oliver and Phoebe John 
Babcock and his wife Mary, who, in 1648, were the first white 
settlers of the town of Westerly, Rhode Island. 

At the age of eighteen, Mr. Babcock went to Warwick, 
Rhode Island, to learn the machinist’s trade, and for thirteen 


Babcock, who were descendants of 


years, as apprentice, journeyman and contractor, worked in 
that town. 

March 2, 
Esther Russell Johnson. 
Clara J., who died in little girlhood, and Miss Hannah A., 
who her father. 

In 1855 Mr. Babcock entered into partnership with Calvert 
B. Cottrell, under the firm name of Cottrell & Babcock, for 
the manufacture of cotton and woolen machinery, and in July 
of the year Pawcatuck, Connecticut. In a 
short time the building of power printing-presses was com- 


1847, he married Phcebe W., daughter of Ray and 
To them were born two daughters, 


survives 
same moved to 
menced and eventually became their sole business. For twenty 


five years Mr. Babcock worked untiringly, and the success of 
the enterprise was largely due to his ability to organize, his 
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perfect knowledge of details and his application so close that 
for years he was not absent from the works for a day. 

In 1880 the partnership was dissolved, and in 1882 Mr. 
Babcock organized the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company, which he lived to see one of the leading builders of 
power presses in the world. 

He was always interested in State and 
national politics, and contended that all good citizens should 
be. In early life he was a Whig, but became an Abolitionist 
long before it was popular to be, and joined the Republican 


deeply local, 


party at its organization. 

Never ambitious for political office, but demanding that 
his party should stand for what he believed to be the “ right- 
eousness which exalteth a nation,” he became a Prohibitionist, 
and for more than a quarter of a century had been a loyal 
supporter of that party. 

He consistently lived his belief that while some might be 
called to die, it was incumbent upon every man to live for his 
country. 

Although always busy and sometimes burdened with busi- 
ness affairs, he was deeply interested in the public schools 
of the town, and found time to give them personal attention. 

No private citizen in the State was more widely known or 
more highly esteemed. As a friend, he measured up to the 
highest standard of friendship, and his neighborly kindnesses 
were without number. Although sometimes deceived by those 
whom he had loved and trusted, he lost faith neither in God 
nor man, and for more than seventy years fought a good 
fight, hard and fair. 

And so we say that never has the business world, the 
State or the community had greater cause to mourn the pass- 
ing of one 
“Rich in saving common-sense, 

With iron nerve to true occasion true, 


A tower of strength, which stood four square to all the winds that 


blew.’ 





OUR JULY COVER. 
While pyrography has been used to some extent for pro- 
as yet been widely 
adopted in making designs for covers, etc., for letterpress 
The cover of this month’s issue of THe INLAND 


ducing articles of ornament, it has not 


printing. 
PRINTER is a three-color half-tone reproduction from a design 





of this character, executed by John Farnum, New York. The 
work is a faithful reproduction of the original, and is pre- 
sented as a decided novelty in the way of cover-designs. The 
original was burned on wood and colored by the use of 


water-colors. 


THE INLAND 


PRINTER. 
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BY ALFRED PYE, 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


From the Draper Printing Company, Paton, Iowa, samples of letter- 
heads, blotters, business cards, etc., composition on which is tasteful and 
presswork of a high grade. 

H. E. Burnett, with I. N. Jones & Co., Richmond, Virginia.—The 
samples of printing sent by you are of excellent quality, the composition 
being artistic and attractive, and presswork good. 

From Henry Springer, Whitney avenue, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
we have received a package of booklets, pamphlets, catalogues, etc., the 
composition on which is good. The presswork, though generally fair, 
could be improved on in some of the specimens. 

Tue Claflin Printing Company, Dearborn street, Chicago, is sending 
out a neatly printed folder headed ‘‘Advertising That Pays.” Any 
advertising printed in the high-class style of this announcement ought to 
pay well, for both composition and presswork are excellent. 

“© MINIATURES ” is a pamphlet sent out by the Osborn Company, New 
York, showing small reproductions of ideal heads used in illustrating the 
new line of calendars in preparation by the company for the coming 
year. The design and printing is excellent in every respect. 

** Faces’ is the brief title of a small specimen book of types printed 
by the Mail, Moline, Illinois, showing the various fonts at the disposal 
of that paper for use in advertisement and job composition. It is well 
gotten up, but the presswork could be slightly improved upon. 

A NUMBER of programs from the office of C. B. Fiske & Co., Palmer, 
Massachusetts, are gotten up in neat and attractive manner, unique in 
shape and printed in colored ink on various colors and kinds of stock. 
They all show artistic treatment in both composition and presswork. 

J. T. Exvrett, Twelfth street, Washington, D. C.—The booklet you 
send is a good piece of design and composition, but the presswork, though 
generally good, could be improved upon on the vignetted engravings, the 
fading away being poorly done. The three-color front-cover design is 
good. 

A COVER-DESIGN submitted by F. Bodine Barrett, with the Alfred M. 
Slocum Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is a fine example of bold 
yet neat display and artistic composition of type, rule and border. It is 
printed in dark green on buff stock, and makes a most attractive cover 
for a catalogue. 

From the Seymour (Ind.) Republican we have received a few samples 
of jobwork done by Will H. Noelker. The letter-heads are good speci- 
mens of artistic display and presswork is excellent. Price-list cover- 
design is neat and well executed. Dodgers are good samples of bold and 
attractive advertising. 

Epmunp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.—The Charity Ball program 
is a specimen of forceful composition and good display; program of the 
Luther League, in red and black, is neat and attractive; Hy-Joy Cereal 
Company letter-head is a good piece of plain composition. Presswork on 
all samples is excellent. 

Tue press of Perry & McGrath, Charlotte, Michigan, prepared and 
printed a program for the K. P. Minstrels, of that place, which is a 
striking piece of letterpress printing in colors that must have taxed their 
resources pretty severely, as it had to be gotten out in a very short time. 
The composition and presswork are both commendable. . 

Tue Woodruff Advertising House, Ravenna, Ohio, has in preparation 
a line of calendar backs that are unique in design and artistic in execu- 
tion. Some samples submitted are photogravures on enameled board of 
landscapes and water pieces, and a few more of the humorous pumpkin- 
head series which this house made a feature last year. 

Tue U. S. Envelope Company, 
a line of monthly calendar blotters 


Springfield, Massachusetts, is issuing 
printed on cards die-cut in the shape 
of an envelope before being folded. Designs are artistic and each is 
appropriate to the month calendared; thus March is a hunting scene, 
April a field of lilies, etc. These should prove useful advertisements 
and good trade-bringers. 

A Fo.peR for the Goodrich Transportation Company, of Chicago, 
printed by the Faithorn Printing Company, Plymouth court, Chicago, is 
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a good sample of illustrated letterpress printing. The composition and 
make-up are good, and the presswork, in black, red and dark green, is 
excellent, the half-tones being treated in an artistic manner. The work 
throughout is clean and attractive. 

Tue Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis and Chicago, is sending out 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Society Stationery,” in which is shown all the 
neat faces made by this foundry suitable for invitations, announcements 
and other society functions. It is beautifully printed and all printers 
who are ambitious to do fine work in this line should write to the Inland 
Foundry for a copy of this pamphlet. 

A PACKAGE containing a varied assortment of printing from the Rich- 
mond & Backus Company, Detroit, Michigan, gives evidence of rare taste 
in design and ability in execution. Commercial stationery, plain and in 
colors, booklets, programs, announcements and society work —all are 
well displayed and neatly set, and the presswork is of a high grade. It 
is a collection that does the company credit. 

Freminec & Carnrick, New York city, have designed and printed in 
colors a most attractive folder for the AZolian Company descriptive of 
the instrument manufactured by the company. Each page has a paneled 
border printed in four colors, in the lower panels of which are half-tones 
of some famous yachts. The typography and presswork on this folder 
are excellent, and the border designs most artistic. 

Turoven the courtesy of Mr. T. Aoyama, acting for the manager of 
the Tokyo Tsukiji Typefoundry, Tokyo, Japan, we have received a most 
interesting collection of the specimens of that institution, in which are 





included some beautiful specimens of colorwork (which will receive 
attention in the Photoengraving Department next month), and a number 
of quaint drawings of birds and flowers, the general character of which 
may be judged from the specimens here reproduced. 


Tue Muncie (Ind.) Star is sending out a booklet printed in brown 
and orange on enameled stock, descriptive of a modern newspaper, 
meaning, of course, the Star. The cover is a flaming design in red and 
black on a yellow stock representing a night scene in the gas and oil 
belt wherein the paper circulates. The printing is very good and the 
pamphlet should prove a most effective piece of advertising. 

A FOLDER-BOOKLET gotten up by the Tribune Printing Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, for the Beaver Line of ocean steamships, is a good 
piece of letterpress printing. The body of the book is printed in photo- 
brown, with borders in Persian orange. The cover is printed in brown 
and pale blue or dark gray stock. The work shows originality in design 
and treatment, and presswork on the half-tones is very good. 

Wir a very few series of type and a 10 by 12 jobbing press, H. L. 
Bowmer, of Burlington, Washington, is able to turn out some very pre- 
sentable work in office stationery and announcement circulars, thus prov- 
ing that a good workman will do more and better work with limited 
material than a poor artisan will with all the material at his command 
that he could wish for. All samples submitted are very creditable. 


“A Few Sampces or Our PrintinG”’ is a collection of specimens 
from the every-day work of Stevens & Price, Sherbrook, Quebec. It 
shows a miscellaneous lot of work gathered in a cover and punched and 
tied with silk. It is an excellent way to show prospective customers what 
kind of work the firm is capable of doing, and should prove a good 
advertisement. Composition is neat and artistically displayed and press- 
work is good. 

A coop blotter for May is issued by Kiesling Brothers, New York. 
A panel is occupied by “ Old Glory,” printed in colors from a fine half- 
tone engraving. Another panel depicts the Grand Army of the Republic 


~ 


veterans paying their respects to their dead comrades. The remaining 
panels are occupied with a calendar for the month and an advertisement 
by Kiesling Brothers. The whole design is artistically planned and neatly 
carried out.. Presswork is very good. 

Roy D. Boyp, Hoosick Falls, New York.—The samples submitted by 
you are good for a boy of your age and with the outfit you possess. But 
you have a good deal to learn yet, and we should advise you to appren- 
tice yourself to a good job-printer and study all you can in a practical 
manner, besides reading THe INLAND PrinTER and any other good works 
on printing. In that way you will learn how to aisplay type to the best 
advantage and how to do good presswork. 

A “souvenir,” from Nicholson & Co., Sydney, Australia, printed 
by the Echo Publishing Company, Melbourne, Australia, is a beautiful 
piece of typography. It is a catalogue of a piano and music house, and 
is handsomely ulustrated with half-tones of excelient quality, surrounded 
with scroll and floral borders printed in various tints. The stock used is 
a fine quality enamel, and the front cover is a reproduction of a modeled 
design representative of vocal and instrumental music. From front to 
back cover the work is artistically designed and admirably executed. 

A very handsome booklet is being sent out by the I. N. Matthews 
Company, Buffalo, New York, entitled ‘‘ Some Kind Words from Friends 
oi the Complete Press.” It is 5% by 7 inches in size, sixteen pages, 
printed in two shades of brown and tied with brown ribbon. It is a 
collection of testimonials in praise of a booklet recently issued by the 
Illustrated Express, entitled *‘ The Golden Dozen,” all the kind words 
said of which are richly deserved, for it is a most exquisite piece of 
work. This pamphlet is another example of the fine class of work turned 
out by the Matthews Company. 

A SIXTEEN-PAGE booklet descriptive of the method of making the pho- 
tographic shutters for which they are so famed is issued by the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York. It is an excellent 
piece of letterpress printing, illustrated with miniature half-tones show- 
ing the way in which the various parts of the shutters are prepared and 
fitted together. The engravings are very fine and the treatment accorded 
them by the pressman brings out their full value. The printing was 
done by the Central Printing & Engraving Company, of Rochester, and 
is a most creditable piece of work. 

Tue “ Gog Book”’ is a collection of pen-and-ink sketches and verses, 
drawn and written by Roy Griffith, Malden, Massachusetts, a young 
high-school lad. It is printed on white deckle-edge stock, 4% by 6 
inches, twenty pages and cover. The drawings are clever and the verses 
humorous. In his preface the author says he “ offers no apology for his 
book. He feels that no apology could be adequate. He merely promul- 
gates the thing and then runs.” There is promise that the young man 
will one day be a shining mark in art and literature. The printing is 
well done and the booklet is most attractive. 

By courtesy of Marcus Ohlander, compiler and publisher, we are in 
receipt of a copy of “‘ Progressive Columbus,” a book of eighty pages 10 
by 14 inches in size, printed on fine enameled stock and bound in flex- 
ible cloth with gold stamp on front cover. It is a historical review of 
the foundation and progress of Columbus, Georgia, during seventy-five 
years, with sketches and notes by her leading biographers. It is well 
illustrated with half-tones of prominent citizens and views of the city 
and its suburbs. The work is well designed and admirably gotten up, 
and is a credit to its author and the printers — the Byrd Printing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 

SuMMER resort literature is much in evidence at this time of the 
year and great efforts are being made by proprietors of seaside and 
inland establishments to get up most attractive handbooks descriptive of 
their places and the beautiful surroundings. A few booklets of this class 
have come to us from the Morrill Press, Fulton street, New York, each 
of which is a “thing of beauty” in typography, engraving and press- 
work. Apparently no pains or expense have been spared to make them 
valuable as works of art in addition to making them useful purveyors of 
information. <A catalogue of the Hunter Arms Company, from the same 
press, is an admirable piece of letterpress printing in two colors, with 
handsome embossed cover. 

A Book of sixty-four leaves printed on one side only, 9% by 12% 
inches in size on fine enameled stock, is being sent out by W. P. Fuller 
& Co., San Francisco, California, manufacturers of paints, white lead, 
etc. Each page is an 8 by 10 half-tone depicting one of the many ware- 
houses, offices or manufacturing departments of the firm, and all are 
beautiful specimens of the engravers’ art. The presswork on the book 
is very fine. The front cover is a most artistic design in scrollwork and 
lettering, printed in black and white inks on a dark gray stock. The 
printing was done by the Sunset Press, San Francisco, and the engrav- 
ings made by the Sunset Engraving Company, of the same place. Much 
credit is due all parties concerned in the preparation of and carrying to 
completion such an elegant piece of letterpress work. 

A sHow-carp issued by Achert & Henckel, lithographers, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is a beautiful work in colors and embossing. ‘The central figure 
of the design is a young girl holding a large bunch of flowers. Flowers 
also are the decorative feature of the scrollwork surrounding the center. 
In the top left-hand corner the American eagle is overcoming the Euro- 
pean eagle, and the legend, “ Make way for American Industrial Art,” 
gives the cue to the cause of the combat. The lettering on the card is of 
a bold and attractive character and the coloring is by an artist of 
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undoubted ability. Altogether it is a card that will attract more than a 
passing glance and will doubtless be the means of directing much work 
to the office of Achert & Henckel. 

James M. Munro, Huntly, Scotland.—The bill-head you submit is 
a very ornamental affair, and we think the time put in on its composi- 
tion could have been used to better advantage. The lines in the panel 
would have stood out to better advantage without the underscore rules. 
The use of script type for the name was a mistake —a plain job letter 
would look better. A deep blue ink instead of the purple 
would have made a more striking job; it now looks too weak and sickly. 
Possibly the unfavorable conditions under which you worked are partly 


very much 


to blame, but you are not abreast of the times in style of composition. 

Tue Operative Miller, Chicago, the official organ of the fraternity of 
Operative Millers of America, is a well-edited and well-printed publica- 
tion. Its advertisements are attractively set, and it makes a point of 


changing them frequently. Its publishers not only see to it that the ads. 
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esting sketch of Mr. Melville Ezra Ingalls, president of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, together with much general 
information relating to railway interests. ° 

“LENIGH VALLEY Rari_trcaD SUMMER Tours,” 1902, is the title of 
a handsomely illustrated booklet with colored lithographic cover received 
from the press of Poole Brothers, Chicago, together with a number of 
neat folders giving compact schedules and time-tables of the ‘‘ Great 
Double-track Scenic Highway.’”’ The preparation of the book and its 
mechanical productions are highly creditable to the passenger department 
and to the printers. 

Tue Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company has issued a 
of -forty-eight pages and cover, 5% by 7 entitled 
It is descriptive of the many beautiful resorts along 


pamphlet inches, 
** Summer Homes.” 
the lines of this company and contains tables giving the resorter all the 
information he may wish as to hotels, rates, etc. The booklet is printed 
in brown and black inks, and is from the Matthews-Northrup Press, of 
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are reset, but go so far as to get up cuts and write the wording for their 
advertisers. We learn that the plan is meeting with great success, and is 
much appreciated by the advertisers in that enterprising magazine. We 
reproduce several ads. taken from a recent issue. The paper issued a 
folder at the recent convention of millers in Indianapolis, and also issues 
** Modern Methods,” intended to advertise 
All its printing is first class. 


regularly a pamphlet called 
the paper. 

An original method of arranging a catalogue, and one that makes it 
so interesting and so valuable that it will be retained and treasured, has 
been adopted by the Towle Manufacturing Company, the silversmiths, of 
Massachusetts. The plan issue what is called a 
‘Colonial Series ’’ of booklets, the first part containing a reference to 
the art and history of early colonial times, and the second the illustrated 
. The third of this series, recently issued, gives “‘An 


Newburyport, is to 


Ca alogue proper. 
Outline of the Life and Works of Col. Paul Revere,’’ and describes the 
silverware bearing his name, the brand ** Paul Revere ”’ designating one 
of the latest patterns of their goods. And the use of the name is not 
without justification, for Revere was an artist of no mean ability, and 
much of the ornamentation adopted for the ware is to be found in his 
We are told in the catalogue that ‘* Through Longfellow 
we have heard of ‘ The midnight ride of Paul Revere,’ and a few cher- 
ished pieces of silverware bearing his mark have reminded us of his 
the remarkable abilities and 


early work. 


trade, but we have been slow to realize 
attainments of this ardent patriot.”” Then 
tory, extending from 1715 to 1818, covering the important events in the 
life of Paul Revere, illustrated with appropriate cuts. The poem ‘“‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride” in the work. The book is printed in 
black and Persian orange, the first part, set in Caslon Qld Style, being 
run on laid cream-tinted stock, and the second part, containing many fine 


follows a most readable his- 


is also included 


half-tones of silverware, on enameled paper of the exact shade of the 
preceding portion. The a cover of buff deckle- 
edge stock, printed in black and a bluish gray. Besides having historical 
value, the work is immensely interesting from a typographical standpoint, 
and is creditable not only to the artist and compiler, Mr. George P. Til- 
ton, but to the printers, The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


whole is enclosed in 


SOME SPECIMENS OF RAILROAD LITERATURE, 


Tue Chesapeake & Ohio Route has just issued from the Matthews & 
Northrup Works, Buffalo and New York, a very attractive folder, with 
map and many illustrations, giving routes and distances to “* the springs, 
mountains and seashore resorts.” 

Tue Black Diamond Express Monthly, which represents the attrac- 
tions of the Lehigh Valley Railway, in its June issue contains an inter- 





Buffalo and New York; but it does not appear to be up to tne high 
standard of quality noticeable in the work usually sent out by this print- 
ing-house. 

Tue Mail Job Printing Company, Toronto, Canada, has gotten out a 
descriptive pamphlet for the Canadian Pacific Railway, sixty-four pages 
5% by 7 half-tones. 
The work is neatly designed and well printed, the half-tones being mostly 
vignetted and printed in a different shade of ink from the text. A 
clearly printed map, folded and tipped in, adds to the value of the book 


inches in size, with cover, freely illustrated with 


as a guide and hand book. 

For the thirty-sixth annual encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, which will be held in Washington, D. C., October 6, 1902, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has issued a very attractive and interest- 
ing folder containing a historical sketch of the Virginia campaign, by 
Gen. H. V. Boynton, with complete map of the battlefields prepared 
from official records of the War Department. The folder is a notable 
example of modern enterprise and should prove of general interest apart 
from the purpose it so admirably serves. Poole Brothers, Chicago, are 
the printers. 





HAS REACHED PERFECTION, 

I have been a subscriber to THE INLAND PrINTER for twelve 
years, most of the time buying it from the news-dealers of our 
city, but I now want to be put on your list and stay there as 
long as I am in the printing business. I have all the numbers 
since April, 1888, and some day Iam going to have them bound, 
after which I will not take for them three times their cost. 
THE INLAND PRINTER it would seem has reached perfection, 
but when I look over my back numbers of ten years ago I sit 
and wonder what the future will bring forth—C. E. Gerberich, 


The Review, Vinton, Lowa. 





ALL PRESSMEN LIKE IT. 

I take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the high 
standard of your most valuable journal, THE INLAND PRINTER. 
No pressman should be without this journal who wishes to 
keep himself posted as to what is going on in printerdom.— 
I, Sharp, Camden, New Jersey. 
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BY ‘* POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste,” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


PROPORTION OF SAMPLE COPIES TO ACTUAL SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


Under the regulations the publisher of a second-class news- 
paper or periodical is entitled to mail of every issue as many 
sample copies as he mails copies to regular subscribers. 


POSTAGE ON SCAP WRAPPERS. 

P. W. & Co., Ashkum, Illinois, “Will 
let us know the correct amount of postage to be paid on 
parcel containing soap wrappers, left unsealed?” 
I cent per ounce or fraction thereof. 


write: you kindly 


Answer.— 


MAILED TO THE SAME PERSON NOT MORE 
THREE TIMES PER YEAR. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAY BE 
THAN 


The regulations forbid the mailing of a sample copy to the 
same person more than three times in one year, either con- 


secutively or at intervals. 


CO-OPERATION OF ADVERTISERS IN SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS NOT 


PERMITTED, 

Any newspaper or periodical seeking or accepting the codp- 
eration of its advertisers in securing new lays 
itself open to the charge of being “designed primarily for 
advertising purposes” and as such is not entitled to second- 


subscribers 


class privibeges. 


DEPOSIT TO GUARANTEE PAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


Under the new regulations all applications for entry of 
new publications or reéntry of temporarily suspended publi- 
cations as second-class matter must be accompanied by a 
deposit of money sufficient to cover the third-class 
postage, namely, I cent for each two ounces or fraction on 
each copy. When the Department has decided that the pub- 
lication is admissible at the pound rate the excess is refunded. 
To avoid delay in the refunding of such amount, publishers 
seeking entry of new publications should be careful to take 
to the postoffice verification of their claims as to the number 
of legitimate subscriptions, in the form of subscription blanks 


rate of 


and letters. 
BRONZED OR ENAMELED POSTAL CARDS. 


Paragraph 5, of Section 416, Postal Laws and Regulations 
(1902), prohibits the mutilation of postal cards by splitting, 
defacing, enameling, bronzing or pasting foreign matter to 
either address or message side. 

In order to give owners of bronzed or enameled cards rea- 
sonable time to dispose of those on hand, it has been deter- 
mined not to enforce the provisions of Section 416 until 
August I next. 

This order, however 
such cards when the amen or other treatment obscures 
any part of the stamp or original Government print. Where 
any part of the stamp or original print is covered or otherwise 
obliterated, the card is valueless for postage, and postmasters 
at offices of mailing or delivery, respectively, must require 
prepayment by stamps affixed, or collect postage due at the 
rate chargeable according to the classification of the message. 


, does not authorize the acceptance of 





or 
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When arrangements are completed, unserviceable United 
States postal cards will be redeemed from the original pur- 
chasers. 


REGARDING THE MISSING OF AN ISSUE, 


The regulations provide that second-class publications must 
“regularly be stated intervals.” If an 
missed the publisher is compelled to make formal appplication 


issued at issue be 
for reéntry. 

It must be that there 
period of issue, except that the publication must 
therefore, 


remembered are no restrictions 
regarding the 
be issued at least four times a year. If, 


lisher’s intention to suspend during the summer months or 


it he a pub- 
vacation period, he will save himself the bother and expense 
of reéntry by simply stating in his original application and 

latter is published “ monthly 
“monthly in January, 


the publication that the = except 
July and August,’ or 
March, and 


by giving in both places the e-ract times of issue. 


February and 


semi-monthly during balance of year,” in short, 


COMBINING SUBSCRIPTION 


LISTS. 


The publisher of a second-class weekly has an offer from 
the publisher of a daily to send copies of the former once a 
It is intended to cir- 
The publisher 


week to city subscribers of the latter. 


culate these copies by private carriers only. 
of the weekly asks if the Postoffice Department would object 
Answer.—Under the regula- 


In the first place, 


his acceptance of this offer. 
tions there are two objections to this plan. 
the publisher of a second-class publication must limit the 
number of copies printed, whether for circulation by mail or 
otherwise, to double the number of his subscribers. Secondly, 
the Postoffice Department 
subscribers persons for whom the subscription price has been 


does not recognize as legitimate 


yaid by a firm or corporation which has subscribed for a 


large number of copies to be sent to given addresses, or to 


subscribers to another publication. It can readily be seen to 


what the second-class law the sanction of 


such an arrangement might lead. 


grave abuses of 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS AND ORIGINAL ORDERS. 


In these days of close investigation by the Government, 
publishers of both old and new papers can not be too sys- 
tematic about their subscription lists. The letters or subscrip- 
tion blanks signed by the subscribers and also the lists from 
agents should be preserved, and should be compared at regu- 
lar intervals with the galleys for the purpose of checkinge 
subscriptions that have expired. The Postoffice Department 
has many methods of its own for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether receiving papers have 
subscribed for them or not. 

Publishers who wish to retain their second-class privileges 
should see to it that their status in this respect is absolutely 
unquestionable. A publisher may be acting in good faith, 
but he must be in a position to show written evidence from 


persons who are regularly 


the subscribers themselves. 

A mere list of names in a book or on a galley will not sat- 
isfy the postal authorities of the authenticity of a claim. A 
cash book may show actual receipts, but is open to the objec- 
tion that the persons receiving the papers may be getting them 
at the order of some advertiser. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Postage first 
1842, but only for local purposes until 


POSTAL 
the United States in 
1847, when they were 


stamps were used in 
first issued by the Government. 

The registry system was established in 1854. 
The money-order system was established in 1864. 
Post cards were introduced in 1873. 

Previous to 1845 postage cost 614, 10, 121%, 183% 


according to distance. In that year the rates 


and 


cents, were 
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reduced by Congress to 5 and 10 cents a letter, according to 
distance. 

In 1851 the rate on local letters was fixed at 1 cent and 
letters to be delivered within a radius of three thousand miles 
of their destination cost 3 cents. 

In 1857 Congress made the prepayment of postage compul- 
sory. . 
In 1863 the consideration of distance was done away with, 
and the rate for letters was made uniform at 3 cents each 
half ounce. 

The present rates were authorized in 1885, and second-class 
postage was at the same time reduced from 2 cents to I cent 
a pound. 

The railway mail service system was first tried on August 
28, 1864, on the Iowa Division of the North-Western Railroad. 


NEW APPLICATION FORMS. 


The Postoffice Department has in preparation new blank 
forms for application to mail newspapers and periodicals as 
second-class matter. In the new form for entry under the 
regular second-class Act (March 3, 1879), the following ques- 
tions have been introduced : 

Are advertisements of competitors accepted at the usual 
rates? 

And the question regarding the number of bona fide sub- 
scribers has been elaborated by the following queries: 

Direct individual subscriptions to publisher without pre- 
mium ? 

Direct individual subscriptions to publisher with premium? 

Direct individual subscriptions in clubs or through club- 
bing arrangements ? 

‘Copies regularly sold over publisher’s counter to purchas- 
ers of individual copies? 

Copies regularly sold by newsboys? 

Regular sales of consecutive issues by news agencies ? 

Bulk purchases of consecutive issues by news agencies for 
sale without the return privilege? 

Copies to advertisers, one to each to prove advertisement ? 

Bona fide exchanges, one copy for another, with existing 
second-class publications ? 

And the following question has also been added: 

What disposition is made of the excess, if any, of copies 
printed over those furnished to subscribers, news-agents, 
including newsboys, and as sample copies? 

There is a separate form for publishers seeking entry 
under the Act of July 16, 1894, and another for a person who 
wishes, in the capacity of agent, to mail foreign publications. 

These innovations are important, as indicating that the 
Department is doing everything possible to guard against the 
intrusion of illegitimate publications and against misunder- 
standing of the requirements to be fulfilled. 





A TASK. 
“What is the matter?” asked the literary man’s friend. 
‘T don’t know what I am going to do about this week’s 
work.” 
“What is the trouble?” 
“T can't think of any interesting questions to ask myself in 
my ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column.”—IVashington Star. 





WHERE THE PENS ARE. 
“T’'ll give you a trial,” said the Chicago editor. “Let me 
have a pen picture of Chicago, that I may judge your style.” 
* But, really, I’m not a photographer,” protested the new 
reporter, 
“You don't have to be. I want you to write 





“Oh, I thought you meant a photographic view of the 
stockyards.”"—Philadelphia Press. 
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Tue Connecticut News Syndicate, with William L. Kendall, 
one of the former publishers of the Nickell Magazine, at the 
helm, has been established at Willimantic, Connecticut. 

James Row.Lanp Bipprns has resigned as assistant elec- 
trical engineer of the Detroit United Railway to accept a 
position in the Westinghouse Companies’ Publishing Depart- 
ment, Pittsburg and New York. 

H. R. Vooruees and F. V. Greene, Jr., have recently formed 
a partnership under the name of Greene & Voorhees, with 
offices at 234 Broadway, New York city, for the purpose of 
conducting a general advertising business. 

THE Japan characters in the advertisement of the Japan 
Paper Company in this issue, written by one of their men in 
Japan, stand for the firm name—the Japan Paper Company. 
It is their intention to adopt this as a trade-mark. 





Joun Apams THAYER, advertising director of the Butterick 
Company, New York, sailed for Naples on May 3i. His trip 
will be confined to the principal Italian cities, returning via 
Paris and London, where Butterick interests are extensive. 

Tue Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, has established agencies in New York and Chicago, the 
one in New York being in charge of H. B. Egbert & Co., 21 
New Chambers street, while Champlin & Smith, 304 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, look after the interests of the firm in that city. 

A CABLE order was recently sent by James Gordon Bennett 
to the manufacturers at Battle Creek, Michigan, for a second 
Duplex press to be erected in Paris for printing the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald. Mr. Bennett has been using 
the first machine for more than two years, and finds the second 
one necessary to keep up with the increasing circulation. 

Tue old and well-known corporation of John F. Eby & Co., 
one. of Detroit’s representative printing concerns for a quarter 
of a century past, went out of 
existence June 1, and was suc- 
ceeded by the R. L. Polk Print- 
ing Company. Mr. R. L. Polk, 
the new head of the concern, is 
well known to printers through- 
out the country as the pub- 
lisher -of city directories and 
State and county gazetteers. 
Associated with him as man- 
ager is Mr. Charles L. Lloyd, 
for many years connected with 
the printing and paper trades in 
Detroit, and ex-secretary of the 
Detroit Employing Printers’ 
and Publishers’ Association. 
The already large plant is to be 
increased and equipped specially 
for the printing of directories 
and gazetteers. Mr. John F. Eby, from whom the original cor- 
poration took its name and who was at the head of the concern 
for many years, is in business for himself in Detroit. He will 
now be in a position to use his own name unrestricted in 
connection with his business, a condition that he was debarred 
from so long as the old concern kept its original title. 


R. L. POLK. 


James L. Ler, president of the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, has recently returned from a trip to the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Lee has a home in Pasadena, California, and spends 
a good portion of his time in that place, the business being 
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looked after very satisfactorily by his son and son-in-law. As 
it is fifty-one years since Mr. Lee was apprenticed at’ the 
printer's trade, and over twenty-five years since he began the 
manufacture of printers’ machinery, he feels that he is entitled 
to a little rest. 

ATTENTION is called to the announcement of the Queen City 
Printing Ink Company in another part of this issue. The 
company offers five prizes, aggregating $100, for catchy blotter 
designs advertising Queen City inks. The conditions are fully 
explained in the announcement. Readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER are requested to look into this. The company has 
recently purchased additional property, and is increasing its 
plant by adding a building 35 by 100 feet to its present large 
factory in Cincinnati. 











Bustiess Notices 
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This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journai. 
































FILES AND TEMPORARY BINDERS. 

A number of very ingenious and handy devices for binders 
and holders of every description are being manufactured by 
the Chicago Binder Company, William Feldmann, manager, 
448 Milwaukee avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Samples furnished 
on application. 





SUMMER RESORTING AND FISHING 

On the Wisconsin Central Railway is indeed a pleasure. The 
train service is all that can be desired, and as you have a choice 
of one hundred resorts, every one can be suited. Illustrated 
booklets, showing you how beautiful some of these resorts’are, 
can be obtained free of cost from agents of this company or 
by addressing James C. Pond, general passenger agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





METEOR COVERS. 


+ Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, paperdealers, New York, have 
issued a new sample book of cover-stock called ‘“ Meteor.” 
This paper is made in eight attractive shades: Onyx, Sapphire, 
Amethyst, Bloodstone, Garnet, Emerald, Old Turquoise and 


‘Malachite. As the book shows the way inks of different colors 


work on this attractive line of papers, all printers will be 
interested in securing a copy of the work. 





THIS OFFER CHALLENGES INVESTIGATION. 

The correspondence course in technic, printing and color- 
work is offered to one in each locality in exchange for a few 
hours’ work to be done at home--no canvassing. You have 
long felt the need of this systematic study; take it now, while 
work is light. Write for particulars to the Owl Press,. Bur- 
lington, Vermont. This course teaches much one must know 
to succeed, and which can be had only by well-directed study. 
It has helped others wonderfully; it will help you. 





HARRIS PRESSES. 


The Public Printer has just ordered two Harris Rotary 
Presses for the Government Printing-office at Washington. 
The Government was one of the earliest customers of the 
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Harris Company, when they started in business some half 
dozen years ago. Ever since then the Public Printer has been 
adding to his equipment of Harris presses, until now he has 
a-formidable battery of them. Harris presses are also in use 
by other branches of the United States Government. The 
general trade is also taking hold of the Harris Rotary (Auto- 
matic Sheet-feed) very strongly —a case of a good thing well 
advertised. 





JAPANESE, CHINESE AND OTHER IMPORTED 
PAPERS. 

Mr. Lionel Moses, importer of Japanese, Chinese and other 
high-grade papers, announces that recent reports that he pur- 
posed retiring from business are untrue. Mr. Moses carries a 
very complete assortment of high-grade papers including Japa- 
nese vellum, Japanese copying paper, grass cloth, burlap, wall 
paper, imitation leathers, Chinese colored papers, Japanese 
picture frames, French japan, wood papers, crepe cloth, vege- 
table parchment, carbon tissue, drawing papers, crepe paper 
and Japanese brushes, and solicits the patronage of such con- 
sumers of high-grade papers as have heretofore been patrons, 
as well as those who would favor him but have not hitherto 


done so. 





A NEW QUADRUPLE. 

We are informed that the Brown Folding Machine Com- 
pany, of Erie, Pennsylvania, is in the market with an entirely 
new design of what is known as a Quadruple 16 Folder. This 
new machine is entirely different from anything now in use. 
It has the great advantage of folding each sixteen-page section 
in regular book fold, taking the full sheet of four’ sixtegns, 
cutting same into four parts and folding each sixteen sepa- 
rately, and at the same time eliminating all “ buekling” or 
wrinkling. These features are entirely new and overcome the 
many objections to the quadruples now in use. The firm has 
been receiving quite a number of foreign orders from Eng- 
land, Mexico, Australia and France, and many inquiries from 
France, Germany, Australia and South America. 





A STUDY OF THE LINOTYPE, 

The Washington Linotype School has done much good in 
the past by instructing many union printers in the operation of 
the Linotype, thereby enabling them to obtain good situations 
in many cities, from Maine to California. The school has 





passed the experimental stage, and during the past year alone 
more than one hundred and ‘fifty men and women have gone 
forth to accept positions as operators arid machinist-operators, 
and in so doing have given the Washington Linotype School 
its best possible indorsement. 

All the difficulties that surrounded the school in the earlier 
years of its existence have been met and overcome, and from 
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THE MASTODON. 


Phe largest engravers’ proof press in the world; net weight, 5,000 pounds. In use at Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., Berlin. 











a doubtful experiment it has become a_ successful reality. 
No earnest student will have cause to regret the expenditure 
of time and money in learning to be a good Linotype machinist 
or operator. 

The supply of machinist-operators is unequal to the demand, 
and the wages paid is far in excess of that received by ordi- 
nary operators, although work at good wages is plentiful for 
them. 

The Washington school teaches either the machinist course 
or the operator’s course, or the combined courses. 

None but union men, or applicants to a union working 
under permit, need apply. Any printer not a member of a 
union who desires to become a student is advised to join his 
nearest union or, if none is near, to correspond with the Secy.- 
Treas. of the International Typographical Union, J. W. Bram- 
wood, Room 7, De Soto building, Indianapolis, Indiara. Any 
one desiring further information may apply to Washington 
Linotype School, 610 G street, N.-W., Washington, D. C. 





THE MASTODON RELIANCE PHOTOENGRAVERS’ 
PROOF PRESS, 

Practical experience backs the opinions of the leading 
photoengravers and printers who have written congratulatory 
testimonials of the superiority of the Reliance presses made by 
Paul Shniedewend & Co., 118-132 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. The Mastodon Reliance press shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is the largest and most powerful photo- 
engraver’s proof press ever made, its net weight being five 
thousand pounds. The Reliance presses are in use all over 
the world. They have been shipped to prominent engravers in 
all the principal cities of Europe, to Australia, India and South 
Africa, and hundreds of prominent engravers and _ printers 
throughout the United States use them and testify to their 
merits. The “Lion” Reliance press took the bronze medal at 
the Paris Exposition and was purchased by Geo. Buxenstein & 
Co., the famous engravers and printers of Berlin. The Impe- 
rial Printing-office, Berlin, also has a New B Reliance in use. 
The universal testimonial is that the more these machines are 
used the better they are appreciated. By earnest attention to 
the needs and requirements of the trades, the Messrs. Shniede- 


wend & Co. have won a deserved reputation, culminating in the ° 


admirable type of press which they have appropriately termed 
“The Mastodon.” 





A SINGLE ORDER FOR 500. 

The American Type Founders Company, a few days ago, 
placed an order for five hundred Bates Model No. 27 Typo- 
graphic Numbering Machines, with a view of stocking all their 
branches in order that they might be in a position to fill orders 
for these standard machines without the usual delays of trans- 
portation. More than five thousand of these perfect little 





machines are now in use, and the demand is so constant that 
the typefounders and dealers generally throughout the country 
No printer can afford to be without 
one or more of them, for the entire investment, not infre- 
The latest 


now carry them in stock. 


quently, is returned the first time they are used. 
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descriptive folder will be forwarded upon application to the 
makers, the Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New 


York, or 2 Cooper street, Manchester, England. 





ANOTHER NOVELTY FOR PRINTERS. 

Every one connected with the printing industry knows that 
compositors are eternally misplacing or losing their “ copy,” 
thereby causing an aggravating loss of time, and, in many cases, 
serious delay of the work in hand. This being so, printers will 
be interested in the Rouse Copy.Holder shown herewith and 





advertised elsewhere in this journal, as it appears to be a prac- 
tical and inexpensive device for the prevention of this annoy- 
ing feature of the business. It was designed especially for 
job compositors and as an adjunct to the popular Rouse Job 
Stick, although it can be attached to any composing-stick. It is 
manufactured by H. B. Rouse & Co., 334 Dearborn street, 
Chigago, and will be mailed to any address on receipt of the 
price, 25 cents. 





REDUCED PRICES FOR QUADS. 

There is no other item of printing-office material and sup- 
plies for which there is-such continual demand as for quads 
(unless possibly in the case of leads and slugs). The Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company has advertised the following 
reduced price-list on one, two and three em quads covering 
special prices in lots of six pounds, fifty pounds and one hun- 
dred pounds and over, subject to discount of fifteen per cent, 
with five per cent extra for cash. No printing-office ever had 
an over-supply of quads, and at these new rates printers can 
afford to order liberal quantities of any one size at a time 
and thus get the reduced price. 








IN QUANTITIES OF 








SIZE OF BODY 100 pounds 50 to 100 6 to 50 
and over pounds pounds 
GS) DOME se ceckaccetasesss $0.60 $0.70 $1.00 
Se"  Segesbadsanéodcceers 40 15 62 
6 a | Seen eemeewegented es 36 *0 54 
7 eS ore rot eee 34 35 50 
8 se 32 36 45 
9 «pape e te eeeseceesoees 31 34 2 
10 te ida cy dante Moesae nets 30 | 32 .40 
II Pah ceca kamodsinneknn’ .28 30 -38 
12 PTT TO Fone eee -26 -28 3 
Ti OP I niin s6 kd edad eden 24 26 .36 








A GOOD TESTIMONIAL. 


“Golding & Company, 134 North Tenth street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has furnished the complete news plant to 
the entire satisfaction of its owner, who desires hereby to 
show his appreciation of the efforts of Mr. W. H. Gracie, the 
manager of Golding’s Philadelphia house, to fulfil contracts to 
the minutest detail, and who has carefully inspected every- 
thing that came from other houses, through Golding & Com- 
pany, to see that this plant got the very best outfit that the 
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amount of money that its owner desired to invest in it would 
secure. Monroe AsuHMoreE, Editor and Publisher.” 
The above is a copy of the article which appeared in the 
Delaware State News, a new publication which made its 
appearance in Dover, Delaware, Tuesday, May 6, 1902. 
Gotpinc & ComPANY. 





NEWSPAPER PLATE CUTTER. 


Mr. Frank E. Aulenbach, foreman of the Times composing- 
room, Reading, Pennsylvania, has invented and patented a 
The device is pat- 
but the 


device for cutting newspaper plate matter. 
terned after the well-known rule and lead cutter, 
cutting base is patterned after the base on which the plate 
rests. The plate is slid on corresponding grooves when it is 
to be cut and is thus insured great firmness and a clean cut, 
so that it is immediately ready for mounting without further 


trimming. 





NIAGARA PAPER COMPANY’S INSERT. 

The insert in the present issue, of the Niagara Paper Com- 
pany's cover paper, worked in Ruxton’s cover inks, is an inter- 
esting combination to printers, inasmuch as the figure on the 
left of the design is worked in almost solid ink, in two or three 
colors, while the figure on the right is only outlined, yet they 
are practically of the same strength. This goes to prove that 
in using color tints it is more consistent with art in printing 
to use inks of practically the same depth as the paper, so that 
the paper will merge with the inks, and it will be difficult to 
tell which is one or the other. 





THE BROWER- WANNER COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


Announcement is made of a change in the firm of A. F. 
Wanner & Co., Chicago. 
enlarged, and it has been found desirable to incorporate the 
The firm is now-~called 


The business has been considerably 


company and increase its facilities. 
the Brower-Wanner Company, Mr. A. T. H. Brower becoming 
again associated with Mr. Wanner, as they were for so many 
years when conducting the old Union Type Foundry. The 
offices and warerooms at 298 Dearborn street have been 
enlarged and _ refitted, giving ample space for the growing 
trade. The new concern is absolutely independent, and is con- 
nected in no way with any combination. It will handle the 
best makes of machinery, type, wood goods and _ supplies, 
besides manufacturing brass rules, printers’ hardware and spe- 
cialties. It will increase the facilities of its machine shop, and 
do a large business in rebuilding presses and other machinery 
used by printers and those in allied trades. Another feature 
of the business is that the company acts as printers’ broker. 
This department is intended to arrange for the securing of 
partners and capital for entering into the printing business 
or of making sales outright. The outlook for the reorganized 
company is bright, and it will undoubtedly meet with great 


success, 





NEW EDITION OF “CHIPS.” 


For years Messrs. John Royle & Sons, of’ 
Paterson, New Jersey, have issued a booklet entitled ‘ Chips,” 


several past 
describing their routing machines, lining bevelers, shoot boards 
and planes, saws, cutters, etc. They have now issued a fourth 
edition of the work, arranged somewhat on the lines of the 
books that have preceded it. One of its principal charms is 
the use of the very attractive half-tone cuts, which appear on 
each alternate page. Most of these are from artistic pictures 
taken by Mr. Vernon Royle, of that company, who is an enthu- 
The cuts are reproduced with different 
Many 


siastic photographer. 
borders, showing the work done on the lining beveler. 
original and artistic effects can be produced on this machine. 
The examples of routing in brass are extremely interesting, 
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and show that the machines cut sharp and deep, no hand-tool- 
ing being necessary. The examples of routing in boxwood and 
mahogany are also excellent. On the left-hand opening of each 
page are testimonials from purchasers of the different machines. 
These expressions are evidence of the great satisfaction there 


. 








is in using Royle’s machinery. As stated on the title of the 
book, * Profits in business largely depend upon efficient machin- 
Those who use Royle machinery will find their profits 
Photoengravers, electrotypers, printers and 


ery.” 
largely increased. 
others requiring any machinery in the line of this house 
should by all means send for a copy of “ Chips.” 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


The barometer of trade, as the printing business has been 
termed, shows every indication of increasing business. During 
the month of May the following offices have established new 
plants equipped with Linotype composing machines: 

Register, Oroville, Cal.; the Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Voelcker Brothers, New York city, N. Y.; J. B. Bell 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Eagle and Tribune, Lawrence, 
Mass. (2); the News Publishing Company, Bowling Green, Ky. ; 
the Hancock Democrat, Greenfield, Ind.; the Telegraph, 
Sharon, Pa.; Superior Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Review and Record Company, Boston, Mass.; Amerikanische 
Schweizer Zeitung, New York city, N. Y.; the Times-Journal 
Publishing Company, Bowling Green, Ky.; New York Law 
Journal, New York city, N. Y. (4); La Crosse Press Com- 
pany, La Crosse, Wis.; Wetzel Brothers Printing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Excelsior Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; the Napa Register, Napa, Cal.; F. W. Baltes & Co, 
‘Portland, Ore.; Fenner Art Press, Westfield, N. Y.: Ameri- 
can Press Association, San Francisco, Cal.; the Allen & Lam- 
born Printing Company, Tacoma, Wash.; James W. Pepper, 

















Philadelphia, Pa. (2); Sun Publishing Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio (2) ; Auglaize County Democrat, Wapakoneta, Ohio; Mer- 
genthaler Linotype School, New York city, N. Y. (6); the 
Times-Record Publishing Company, Aledo, Ill.; the Journal 
Printing Company Coffeyville, Kan.; Arizona Democrat Pub- 
lishing Company, Phoenix, Ariz.; Typecasting Printing Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Star Printing Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Besides the above, additions have been made to Linotype 
plants in the offices of: 

Charles P. Young, New York city, N. Y.; Times, Glen’s 
Falls, N. Y. (2); New York Commercial, New York city, 
N. Y. (2); Library Bureau, New York city, N. Y.; the Sun, 
San Bernardino, Cal.; Fremont Payne, New York city, N. Y.; 
Seattle Daily Times, Seattle, Wash.; the Evening Wisconsin 
‘Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; the Dispatch Publishing Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. (3); MacCrellish & Quigley, Trenton, 
N. J.; Nashville Banner Publishing Company, Nashville, 
Tenn.; the Vail Linotype Composing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Sault News-Record Printing anl Publishing Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; the Daily Northwestern, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Memphis News Publishing Company, Memphis, Tenn. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for Tue INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘“‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





BOOKS. 





monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Pub- 
Book of 1323 specimens of Job Composition, 
OSWAL D, 2 25 | City Hall place, New York. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, 
licity for Printers, $1. 
50 cents. Send to J. CLYDE 





BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, —= as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPA 








CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INL AND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume _ IT, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue 
INLAND PrinTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN 





COST OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of 

accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, and 
‘is suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through tne office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches; cloth, $1.50. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of dntew 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 








ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor ‘“‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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OUT — Printers’ Cyclopedia — 80 pages 
rollers, padding, valuable hints and 
Buffalo, MN. Me 


FIFTEEN CENTS TO CLOSE 
recipes of inks, varnishes, dryers, 
tables. A. PEMBERTON, 4o1 Clinton street, 








HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook “for printers. By T. B. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of 
the sheet for each form, with concise ooo Several chapters are 
devoted to * making ” the margins. 96 page by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INL AND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE INSPECTOR AND :R( JUBLE MAN. 
.. logue between the telephone ‘trouble man” and 
ilar to that between the ** Operator and Machinist ’’ now 





A little volume of dia- 
his assistant, sim- 
running in THE 


INLAND PRINTER, but the instruction relates to a telephone exchange 
instead of to the Linotype machine. A valuable and instructive book for 
those interested in telephone matters. 106 pages, $1. THE INLAND 


PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
LINOTYPE MANUAL. A work giving det riled” instruction concerning 
the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page book, 
bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all the prin 
cipal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the keyboard and 
other information necessary for erecting, operating and taking care of 
the machines. No operator or machinist should be without this valuable 
book. $1. 50. 
MAKING READY ON 
pamphlet of 32 pages, 








JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 


presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





DISPLAY — The latest and best book on artistic job 
Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and 
other samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing 
the different classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed 5S. 
Ralph. Size, 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTE R 
COMPANY. 


OMEGA COLD SS 
Art of Stereotyping, 25 ce 
tion guaranteed. WM. H. IRVING, 1055 


PHOTOE NG RAVING, by H. Jenkins. 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 


MODERN TYPE 


composition published. 









PROCESS, 32 pages, 2-cent stamp; 
2 pounds composition, $2; satisfac- 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Containing prac tical instructions 








been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three- and process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with a proof Light-brown buckram, gold 
embossed. 140 pages. $2. THE INL ‘AND PRINTE R COMPANY. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO. ‘EMB OSSING — Written by P. J. Lawlor 
and published under the name “ Embossing Made Easy.” We have 


had this book thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a 
chapter on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for emboss- 
ing by the various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making 
dies ff6m various materials readily obtained by every printer, also for 
etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a dia- 
gram showing the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 cents. 
A manual of practice for printing pressmen and _ press- 
William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edition, 
containing much valuable information not in previous editions. Full 
cloth. 140 pages. $1.50. THE 1NLAND PRIN TE R COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK 


room apprentices. By 





PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor ‘* Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department” of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 

Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
their —— to the fingers. 10 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMP: 


THE COLOR PRINTER — The standard work on color-printing in 
America. By J Earhart. A veritable work of art, 8'4 by 10% 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 
each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. 
Contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors “intelli- 
gently and effectively, every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price $10 (reduced from $15). 
THEORY OF OVERLAYS, bv C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise on 
the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THe INLAND PRINTER in 
pamphlet form. 10 cents. 


VEST-POC MANUAL OF 




















POCKE T Pp RINTING —A full and concise expla- 

nation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of 
the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of 
imposition, and much other valuable information not always at hand 
when wanted. 50 cents. 








<~§TEEL DIE» 





EMBOSSING MACKINES 


THER BLACKHALIL MFG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Ye 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2 x 4 inches. Pri ce, $ I ,»O00O 


We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 

We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — Finely equipped and profitable country newspaper and 

job office in growing town in Michigan; $4,000 business, nets $2,000 
a year; price, $4,000; exceptional chance to buy a first-class office and 
business. E 84. 





FOR SALE for $25,000, or half interest for $15,000, splendid plant in 
Eastern city of 300,000, doing $30,000 business. E 457. 





Job and news plant in best 60,000 city in Ohio; grand 
abundance of jobwork; $1,500 on easy 
E 489. 


FOR SALE 
opening for morning paper; 
terms; biggest bargain ever offered. 





FOR SALE —-Job-printing office, situated in best city in West Virginia; 
terms reasonable. Address Box 332, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Medium-sized printing-plant; only office in good Chicago 
doing good business; very reasonable, cash or time. E 494. 


FOR SALE 


suburb; 








FOR SALE — Old established, profitable job business; only plant in 
place of 4,000; good material; terms easy. FE 471. 
FOR SALE — The Union Herald, Circleville, Ohio; daily and weekly; 


only Republican paper in county; now doing cash business of $8,500 
annually, which can be increased to $10,000 or $12,000; splendid field —- 
one of the cleanest and -afest in Ohio; satisfactory personal and family 
reasons for desiring to sell; $3,000 to $4,000 cash required, liberal time 
on balance. Address W. R. DUVALL, Circleville, Ohio. 





FOR SALE AT A 


trade, paying well; 


BARGAIN 


rATN Electrotype foundry with nice, steady 
write for particulars. 


& 70. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
with 3 job presses; will sell for 1, or exchange for farm or city 
real estate. ARTHUR KLUG, 410s Easton ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








IF YOU HAVE A SPECIALTY which you wish presented in the right 
way to Eastern advertisers and publishers, correspond with the 
* MAGILL,” Box 718, New York. 





ILLINOIS WEEKLY, well located, complete outfit, good condition; 
worth $6,000; good job trade; a bargain; $1,500 cash, balance easy 
terms; owner has other business. E 469. 





JOB-OFFICE — 5,000 Illinois city, good run of work, an already up-to- 

date shop running 2 presses; in fall facilities must be improved with 
cylinder press to handle work; good opening for one with a little capital. 
I 466. 


MODERN ENGRAVING AND PRINTING PLANT for sale. 











E 442. 








TWO THOROUGHLY COMPETENT THREE-COLOR PROCESS 
MEN will start and take charge of a plant for a printing or lithograph 
house wishing to do first-class work and can command the trade; no 





type, 
stones, ete.; the outfit inventories over $11,000; admirably situated near 
the State House in Dover, Del.; purchaser can get immediate _posses- 
sion, with lease of premises at moderate rental. Address J. FRANK 
WILDS, Receiver, Dover, Del. 





WE EXTEND AN OPPORTUNITY to every printer in the country 

to win one of the prizes offered in our cover-design competition. The 
awards amount to over $210. For particulars address CONTEST EDI- 
TOR NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Chicago. 





$4,000 American currency will purchase in Mexico City a profitable, 

practically new, fully equipped, electric power printing-office, contain- 
ing a Miehle press, two jobbers, ruler, stitcher, perforator, cutter and 
large lot of modern type; cash required; 
solicited. MARBURG ASSOCIATION, 7 


half 
JERSEY DAIRY Patoni 


street, Mexico City, Mex. 








FOR SALE. 
Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A CAMPI _L 2-revolution, 4-roll, No. ooo .Economic printing-press, in 
good order; price, $600, f. 0. b. Mystic. STANDARD MACHIN- 
ERY CO., Mystic, Conn. 








BEFORE PURCHASING cylinder, job presses folding machines, wire 
stitchers, paper-cutters, send for bargain list. 
street, Boston. 





BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — Folding machines, Chambers double 
and Dexter single 16, drop roll feed; stamping, embossing and 

smashing machines, cutters, trimmers, rotary board cutters, signature 

HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 


presses. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


— Complete and up-to-date printing-office, . 


correspondence. 


PRESTON, 45 Pearl 








FOR SALE — Lithograph hand press, double geared, with automatic 

ressure bar — you turn the crank, the machine adjusts the pressure; 
impression can be made by hand or power; will take stone 15 by 21; a 
complete small outfit; will be sold cheap for cash; send for photo of 











ress and particulars and list of material. WM. J. GOING, Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 
FOR SALE — Saw, trimmer, router and beveler. For particulars 


address C 237. 


FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES —Three 4-roller book and job Campbell 
presses, bed 37 by 52; one 4-roller Campbell complete, bed 28 by 42; 
one extra heavy Universal, chase 14 by 22; one 16 by 22 pony Hoe, tape 
delivery; one power planer and one side trimmer; machines guaranteed 
as represented. For further particulars address F. X. HOOPER, Glen- 
arm, Baltimore county, Md. 
FOR SALE, CHEAP — Two sets brevier No. 19 two-letter matrices, 
used but little; also one set 11-point Ronaldson old style, never been 
used. SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING Cwu., Kansas City, Mo. 
HOE double-cylinder press, box frame, 7-column, 8-page, with or with- 
out 2 Dexter folders. PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, Boston. 

















POTTER 2-revolution press, bed 42 by 60, 4-roller, splendid condition. 
PRESTON, 45 Pearl street, Boston. 


PRESSES FOR SALE — Cottrell drum, 33 by 47, air springs, tapeless, 

table distribution, steam fixtures, used very little, $600; Cottrell 
pony, 20 by 26, air springs, tapeless, steam fixtures, first-class condition, 
$450; 7 by 11 Gordon, steam fixtures, $50. FE 408. 





HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

HELP WANTED — Gordon pressman in Chicago; 
preferable; state experience and send samples of color-work. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST WANTED for daily newspaper in South- 
western town; union man; 11 machines; 1 assistant; pleasant 
quarters, steady job; must be thoroughly competent; no drinker need 
apply. Address J. D. L., 90 Tribune building, New York city. 








country applicant 
E 483. 











MAKE-UP MAN on hustling evening daily and weekly in small New 
England city; wages $12 per week; permanent position for compe- 
tent man; non-union preferred. E 460. 


PRESSMAN for cylinders; must be high grade half-tone and colorwork 
operator and capable of taking charge; state experience and where 
last employed. E 493. 


SUPERINTENDENT —An up-to-date printing-house in a small city in 

New York, with exceptional facilities for producing the best grade of 
half-tone, catalogue and booklet work, desires a practical and thoroughly 
competent man to superintend its mechanical departments; must be 
thoroughly experienced in handling help and have a thorough knowledge 
of high-grade printing and how to produce it economically. FE 456. 


SUPERINTENDENT for mechanical departments of modern news- 

paper, job-printing and engraving plant, occupying large new build- 
ing; must be thorough printer and systematic manager. Address D. 
LAMADE, Manager Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 














WANTED —A first-class half-tone etcher and reétcher, also a good ail- 
round commercial artist; one familiar with the use of air-brush. 
E 428. 





WANTED — A stereotyper in a small city in the East; one who under- 
stands the rolier process; one who can run rotary press preferred; 
wages $15 per week; will be provided with one assistant; paper runs on 
an average of 8 to 10 pages daily; new machinery, clean, cool place to 
work. E 449. 
WANTED — First-class 
references required. 
Washington, D. C. 
WANTED — First-class pressman, competent to do the very best half- 
tone work, and familiar with the Miehle press and Dexter feeder; a 
good opportunity for a sober, ambitious man. E 441. 
WANTED —I. T. U. line etcher. MINNEAPOLIS ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, 417 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis. Minn. 








half-tone photographers and a finisher; Ar 
Address PERMANENT, 927 K street, N.-W., 











small office, 


WANTED — Job-printer-foreman; must be sober, union; 
. $18 week. 


Las Vergas, N. M.; submit samples work, state ability; 
E 488. 
WANTED — Two first-class half-tone finishers, also half-tone tooler; 
steady position guaranteed; send samples of work and state salary 
expected. GRAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED — Union web pressman and stereotyper, who will also assist 
in make-up or ad.-setting; must give references and guarantees; 
steady place to right man. TIMES, Eureka, Cal. 











r-dlesign competition. $210 


WE WANT 300 printers to enter our cov 
EDITOR NATIONAL 


in prizes. Address for’particulars, CONT 
PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Chicago. 





YOUNG COMPOSITOR who has worked under good jobber; perma- 
nent position and advancement with Connecticut shop noted for its 
artistic product. E 444. 






































. NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A. H. SMITH, Earlville, Ill. Reliability, discretion, promptness. Always 


in correspondence with big list of buyers and sellers. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





A COMPETENT MANAGER, assistant manager, superintendent or esti- 

. mator, experienced and high grade, will change; can do you good. 

E378. 

A FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR desires position in 
State; union man, 10 years’ experience; at present employed. 


A FIRST-CLASS STEREOTYPER AND PRESSMAN desires position; 
will go anywhere; best references, 12 years’ experience; medium 
wages. THOMAS J. FOLAN, 823 Beech street, Scranton, Pa. 


A FOREMAN of daily and job-office, in Wisconsin city-of 25,000, wants 
change; artistic and up to — can estimate and tend to stock, good 
habits, best of reference. E 480. 


W estern 
E 467. 

















A GENTLEMAN of long experience in color and commercial lithograph- 

ing, thoroughly conversant with all the technicalities of the business, 
wishes to correspond with first-class, reliable concern, with the view of 
assuming the management or superintendency of their plant; thoroughly 
conversant with all classes of stipple, crayon and engraved work, and 
expert as to costs of production; do not care to hear from any but thor- 
oughly equipped, up-to-date, reliable concerns doing high-grade work; 
East preferred. E 3 





A LADY PROOFREADER, book and job compositor, wants better posi- 
tion (permanent). FR ANC ES E. GOODWIN, 151 Warren avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


A PRACTICAL PHOTOENGRAVER, 
class work, desires making change; 
experienced in all branches. E 241. 





with ability to execute highest 
er his specialty, but 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, embosser, carton cutter and creaser, make- 
up, imposer, steady, sober, seeks permanency; medium first-class 
Eastern office. R 35. 


ESTIMATOR, buyer, seller, general office assistant or superintendent, 
experienced practical printer and proofreader, wants position where 
work will be appreciated. R 490. 


FIRST-CLASS COMMERCIAL 
wants position; reliable, sober. 
street, Denver, Colo. 


GENERAL FOREMAN of printing-house, 
management, desires change. FE 213. 


JOB COMPOSITOR desires position; 11 ged 
knowledge of machine, also stonework. E 4 





COMPOSITOR and all-round printer 
Address OUTLAND, 2312 Champa 





expert in composing-room 





experience, with some 





JOB COMPOSITOR of superior ability would like t to locate privately; 
work sent for inspection. Write to E 45 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, competent, no liquor, desires 
change including charge of machine; might install machine on good 
contract. E 465. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 3,500 an hour, wants chance to 








_ increase speed; 3 months’ factory experience, thorough printer. 

E 432. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 2,500 speed, desires opportunity to increase 
speed; 18 years in all-round printing. C. E. EVANS, Waynes- 

burg, Pa. 





LITHO DESIGNER, good artist, 


desires to make a change; 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 6 years’ 
sober; held last position 5 years; 
like change; afternoon paper preferred; 


MAKE-UP OR AD. MAN on daily desires steady situation. E4 421. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST, at 
change; middle West preferred; 
E 454. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST with experience taking care of and install- 

ing Mergenthalers; thoroughly used to old-style machine, worked on 
double-letter universal mold; speed 5,000 nonpareil or better; don’t 
drink, married, union; Pacific coast town (California) preferred, or 
Northwest. E 455- 


POWER CUTTER OPERATOR, stockkeeper, 
desires location; At concern, East. E 35. 


letter and competent 


perspective 
employed at present. E 


E 463. 





experience, speedy, accurate and 
has steady employment, but would 
references. E 473. 








machines, wishes 
operator. 


resent in charge of 2 
good machinist, fast 








etc., steady and sober, 





PRESSMAN ——A pressman capable of doing the finest grade of half-tone 
work desires to make a change; capable to taking charge; would like 
a position in some good Western city; union. E 33. 





PRESSMAN, conversant with every detail of the business, desires posi- 
tion in Western city; will make employer’s — his own and 
help build up business; steady, sober and reliable. E 48s. 





PRESSMAN, first-class half-tone and colorwork, desires to make change; 
steady, sober, union; New York or Chicago ’ preferred. E 277. 
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PRINTING SOLICITOR, 
ability are appreciated; 


with reputable Chic 1gO_ firm where hustle and 


best of references. 4 492. 


PROOFREADER wants 
whether in newspaper 
copy, etc. E buecag 


high standard, 
preparation 


position; always maintained 
or job work, O. K. press proofs, 


weed half-tone finisher. & 491. 


SITU ATION W ANTED by 


SITUATION WANTED by young man who has had 2 years’ 
at printer’s traae; thoroughly understands mechanical part of 
type machines, and can operate; desires change. E 472. 


experience 
Lino- 


married; 


SITUATION WANTED — Compositor (25), all-round hand; 
GOW, 


steady position, city or country, piece or time; references. R. 
Sea Cliff, L. I. 
SUPERINTENDENT of. well-known 

lishment wishes to make a change. 
PRINTER. 
SUPERINTENDENT - 
_ position with nrst-class 
E 459. 


New York photoengraving estab- 
E 474, New York Office INLAND 


ability wants 
reliable. 


printer of brains and 
thorough, competent and 


- Practical 
house; 








ALL-ROUND PRINTER, tabular and stone man, 


THOROUGH L- 5; wants 
permanent position; Middle States preferred; now foreman_ large 
Eastern office; will accept anything; change desired immediately. E 125. 





OPERATOR-MACHINISTS desire 


4 years’ 


TWO 
5,000 per hour, A1 machinists, 


together preferred; 


change, 
sober. E 140. 


experience, 

WANTED — By a first-class pressman, position on cut-work or take 
charge; can furnish references. E 461. 

WANTED — - By competent man, now employed in Government Printing- 
office, position as foreman of modern newspaper; understands busi- 

ness thoroughly, sober, industrious, best references. Address L. W. C., 
7 H street, N. “‘W., Washington, D. Cc. 


W ANTED - 


work; references; 


WEB 
strict 
E 484. 


YOUNG MAN (24), systematic, with executive ability, at present has 

full charge of sheetroom with a large New York bookbinding house, 
would like to make a change, acting in the same capacity; no objections 
to going out of town. E 479. 








- F oremanship of pressroom; up to date in all classes of 
strictly sober. E 464. 


teres to make a change; mz narried, sober, 
years’ experience, good references. 








PRESS FOREMAN 
attention to business, 16 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 











A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 

duces the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type, and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods 
costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. Also, special, an all-iron 
foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you can; if not, 





send postage for literature and samples)s HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 

Thirty- third street, New York. 

A SMALL “SIGN: ATU RE CUT for a dollar, larger ones cost more; 
write me about them. CARVETH, Artist, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Cir- 
culars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 





CALENDAR PAPER-WEIGHT -~—Advertises any business; printers can 





handle it; agents wanted everywhere; 20 cents gets sample. SMITH 
& REMY, Seymour, Ind. 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 


being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
ae letter machine. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY 


F ACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEY BO: ARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


LEATHER PASS-BOOK COVERS, READY CUT, 

SIZES —We carry in stock ready-cut covers of high-grade 
leather in standard sizes; also all other bookbinders’ supplies anc 
ery. GANE 3B ROS. & CO: 312-314 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 


LINOTYPE OPE RATING AND MECH: ANISM TAU GHT UNION 

MEN — Practical instruction on running machines. Course of six 
weeks, eight hours per day. Students can enter any time. Established 
five years. Write for terms. WASHINGTON LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
610 G street, Washington, D. C. 


OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test 

for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to pres- 
ent-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and is of 
uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the covering 
as required. 25 cents. 








STANDARD 
yass-book 
machin- 














PRESSMAN ~~ First-class pony pressman desires steady employment; 
commercial, county and blank-book work; union man, steady, no bad 
habits. E 445. 


PAPE R- CUTTER KNIVE S are kept sharp without removal with Hoer- 
ner’s ‘ Little Wonder” sharpener, $2.50; cash with order, $2.35. 
Sold be dealers, or by the inventor, J. S. HOE RNE R, Highland, Ill. 





PRESSMAN-FOREMAN desires change; thoroughly, practical on fine 

half-tone and the better class of printing; 15 years’ experience at the 
business, 8 years foreman of shops; best of references as to ability, also 
from present employer; can handle large force to best advantage of 
employer; will go anywhere; experienced on colorwork; married, union 
man. E 478. 


4-9 





PAPER ready for use, cold or hot process; each matrix 


STEREOTYPE 
FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. 


casts many plates. 
are interested, send 
Fifth avenue and 





STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you 
for catalogues.) BARNES-CROSBY COMP ANY, 
Washington street, Chicago. 
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A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 322 '0,5%, Po cent, Feel ber 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


Peerless Padding Glue The Best and 


Cheapest 


Is pure white, forms a tough, elastic skin, dries quickly, and is not affected by 
the weather. Packages 5, 10 and 25 lb. cans. Price, 12 cts. per. lb. Samples 


on application. ¢ LELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 








A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size; 
6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 


ADVERTISING ADVICE 
An Advertising Agent of experience will take a few clients from 
those in need of advice regarding advertising campaign matter and 
style of ads., etc. Address J. T. B., INLAND PRINTER. 
in fifty varieties. Orders filled from 


Carbon Papers one dozen to any quantity _ Price list 


for the asking. Sizes from 4x6 to 24 x 36—all colois. WHITFIELD 
CARBON PAPER WORKS, RED Bank, N.J.— New York Office, 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


M2DERMUT'S 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
bal 0 6 Fi 200 51010) 26 











For Pen, Pencil, Stylus or Typewriter, 





E MANUFACTURE and carry a complete line,embracing every machine 
and requisite used in the equipment of a modern paper=-box factory, in= 
cluding Folding-Box Gluing Machines. Catalogues free. 


147 S.Clinton Street, \MITS On) PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co. 


CHICAGO 
> ° 
W ant Pri nte I'S using the McGinty Patent Adjustable 
Feed Guide for job presses (no quads 
or stick pins) and the McGinty Newspaper File and Binder. Save their price 
every month. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive booklet. 
McGINTY FILE AND GAUGE CO., DoyLEstown, Pa. 


settles the paste problem for news- 
GUMSTICKUM paper and job offices. No smell, flies, 
waste, air-tight receptacles or swear- 
words. ‘Best thing on the market for a professional man.”’ “Iam stuck on it.” 


Quart size package, 25 cents in silver; liberal discount on quantities. 
ED. MADIGAN, CLARKSVILLE, 





to save money, time and trouble by 





Iowa, 


Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 
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Japanese, Chinese and Other High-Grade 
=——— IMPORTED PAPERS —*;— 


Japan Vellum, French Japan, Imitation Japan, 
Artificial Parchment, Wood Veneer— Alton 
Laid, a DecKle-edge English Book Paper 


A large assortment of Crepes and Leatherette Papers 


LIONEL MOSES, Importer 
66-68 Duane St., New York 














THE MIETZ & WEISS~--The only Automatic, 
Economical and Safe Power for Printers. 
Our 3 H.-P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper espa six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 
Highest Award at Paris Exposition, 1900, for Direct- 
Connected Generator Set, and 
Gold Medal at Buffalo Exposition, 1901. 
Made in sizes from 1 to 60 H.-P. Send for catalogue. 


A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St.. NEW YORK CITY. 








NY 
| 








BEST VALUE FORTHE MONEY| CARD 
UNION (ARD & PAPERG 


ley: st eB) 
24 BEEKMAN STNEW YORK. S Rican 


SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST.|CUT CARDS. 
@ 
Repairs 


Are rarely necessary, but when they are 











PAPER 
















loley + 8 iB) 
RULED HEADGS 
ENVELOPES. 





needed we don't take advantage of your 
necessity and charge exorbitant prices 
for parts. If you'll get our catalogue 


\ 4 and read it you'll understand why 
ss. OLDS ENGINES 


so seldom need repairs. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
230 River Street, Lansing, 


Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


273=275:277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Michigan 











Having trouble 


With your padding glue this 
weather? If you are, you 
haven’t the right kind. Our 
Padding Glue gives good 
results all the year round. 
Write for sample and price. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 35-7 Frankfort St., N.Y. 
WHY KICK 


Your life away on a foot-power press when you 
can buy a BUICK Engine at so low a price? 
Can be run ten hours a day for 18 cents. It is 
the up-to-date business people that make the 
successful business men. You can not afford to 
be without power. We make more small en- 
gines than any other manufacturer. Catalogue 
for the asking. 

THE BUICK MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 




















have been on 
the market 
for twenty-two years 
and never equaled 












For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 
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Schlegel’s Patent Aluminum-Imitation Gold Leat 
In Shades; Like Genuine Gold. XX Deep, Usual and Medium. 
DIRECTIONS: 

HOT PROCESS — Apply on cloth, leather, leatherette, paper, wood or pasteboard, Schlegel's 
Eureka Stamping Size with a sponge: allow to dry, lay the leaf over it, impress the hot die and brush 
the remaining leaf off. Then give one coat of Schlegel's Waterproof Patent Leaf Protector. 

COLD PROCESS—Print with Schlegel’s Elastic Leaf Cold Printing-Embossing Size; press the 
leaf against the tacky size, then feed the sheet the second time so that the clean die strikes on top 
ofthe first impression and wait three hours. Then coat with Schlegel’s Patent Leaf Protector. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR REAL GOLD LEAF. 
IMPORTANT— For bookbinders, embossers, tip and badge printers, paper-box, 
photo and sample-card manufacturers, dveggentiars and printers, 


OSCAR SCHLEGEL, New York, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 
LINOTYPE 


GRAPHITE machines 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


ne VANIB BEE REROUE uc. 


; CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


» WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
( system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
THAT CAN 


) 

§ formulas. 
i 

7 

3 BE MADE 
















Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 
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HIGGINS’ 
VEGETABLE GLUE 


DENSE, strong, glue-like 
paste for sticking paper or 

cloth to wood, leather or glass; 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
Should 


be used instead of animal glue, as 


ing and kindred trades. 


it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 





is always ready for use without 
fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 Jb. cans, and in bulk. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. | BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. / .U. S.A. 








JAPAN PAPER. CO. 


36 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
A High Grade 
* Imported Papers 





FROM JAPAN AND FRANCE _»> 


a HESE papers are specially suited for editions de luxe 
etchings, photogravure, steel plate, halftone, and 
fine printing and binding generally. 

The papers from Japan embrace a limited line made at 
the Imperial Mill of the Japanese Government, and 
those from France are the product of the famous paper 
mill at Arches, established in 1498. 


Vegetable, Artificial, and 
a "Wieaadas Parchment = 








i; 
4 

















THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an _ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 











For information concern 
ing mailer, address 


» Rev. Robert Dick Estate 
139 W. TUPPER Sr. 


Important Announcement 











PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WITHOUT ROVALTY 
. 





JUST ISSUED 
POCKET EDITION 


Che Rubaiyat 
of Mirza-Mem’n. 


WORTHY setting of this popular work, 
arranged for convenient handling. Com- 
plete in every way, except the omission of 

illustrations, with full explanatory notes, exhaustive 
index, and an excellent portrait of the author. 
Size 3 x 534 inches, 76 pp., blue cloth, gold lettered. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 








HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, PuBtisuer. 
For Sale by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
212-214 MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 











The regular edition of this work, elegantly illustrated, 
is furnished in full cloth at $1.50, or in red or brown India 
Ooze leather at $4.00. Send for circular fully describing 
them. 
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One Single Word 


The power of one single word is often immense. <A well-chosen word has 
sufficed to stop a flying army, to change defeat into victory, and to save an empire. 

It has often sufficed to save a printing office. 

The single word which has revolutionized many printing establishments 
and changed loss into profit is the word ‘‘ Cottrell.”’ 

It is not in the dictionary, but it is clearly defined in the history of scores 
of successful printing offices. It means a condition of outpouring product with 
no stoppages, no delays, no repairs, and the smallest operating expenses. Ina 
word, it means success. 

Does this touch a responsive chord in either your heart or your pocket ? 
If so, the address is No. 41 Park Row, New York, and a postal does the rest. 

We are always glad to call on any printer in any part of this country, 
and we solicit the privilege of doing so. When you send for us, zt znvolves no 
obligation whatever to purchase. It simply means that you are sufficiently inter- 
ested to care to discuss the question of pressroom production and: operating 
expenses. We so understand it. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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ew Ideas and 
Clever Drawings 
34 To 


tke [//ustrate 
A Potnt: 


Manz Engravings 





have furnished a stand- 
ard of excellence for 
years. 

Manz Drawings have 
a life, snap, dash, and 
attractiveness that 
make advertising do its 
work most effectively. 
Write us about the new 
ideas and drawings. 
Quite probable that we 
can help you. We have 
ideas as well as artists 
to execute them; and 
for any business. 





J. MANZ ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Photographers, Designers, Engravers, Electrotypers & Printers 


195-207 Canal Street, Chicago 
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The Standard 
Machinery Company 


TO THE TRADE ee 


Under new management, alive to the demands of the trade, this old fac- 
tory, famous in the past for the high character of its product, has been 
thoroughly refitted and equipped with new and improved machinery; and 
with new ideas, new men, the best skilled machinists and modern 
methods of manufacture we shall soon be able to offer a full line of 


Bookbinders’ Machinery, Rod Embossing Presses i 
Die Cutting Presses and Paper Cutting Machines z. 


That will be up-to-date in every respect, and that will fully meet all 
the requirements of the trade. We use only the highest grade mate- 
rials, and with the facilities at our command will turn out machines 
that in finish and appearance will be in keeping with their high-grade 
character. Further announcement will be made shortly. Estimates given 
on special machinery, and iron castings of every description furnished. 


























C. E. WHEELER, General Manager 
Factory, Mystic, Connecticut 























THE DAMON PERFORATING AND 
SCORING MACHINE [icc on ao om 


























. - who have it in stock and for sale 
Will save you money. Try it | === 

American Type Founders Co., New York, Boston, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Baltimore, Cleve- 

land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 

Minneapolis, Denver, Portland, Spokane, Los An- 

YY YY YY VIII VV V/V VW SVV VV VW hy geles, San Francisco. Dodson Printers Supply Co., 

: Atlanta. Scarff & O’Conner, Dallas, Houston, 

Scoring Blade Texas. Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul. St. 

—_—— ; —— : Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis. Barnhart 

e Bros. & Spindler, Crescent Type Foundry, The 

M. F. Powell Co., Chicago. Great Western Type 

iH @ eee Foundry, Omaha, Kansas City. Boston Printing 

F s @) PAT. JAN.22'01. yp a bef e Press Co., H. C. Hansen, Frederick Freeman & 

: Co., Boston. Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville. 

Machine with Blade Depressed A. D. Farmer & Sons, F. Wesel Mfg. Co., Damon 

& Peets, Conner, Fendler & Co., New York. 

00 AAP Y/R A/F APR OPA SY / Y/R P/V IY SYS VERY Gether & Drebert, Milwaukee. Inland Type 








fe oi i H wi Foundry, Chicago, St. Louis. R. W. Hartnett, 
M @ Philadelphia. Grand Rapids Electrotype Co., 
Grand Rapids. E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New 

8 e e 


| @ @ @ PAT. JAN.22'01. © Orleans. National Printers Supply Co., Southern 
L Printers Supply Co., Washington, D.C.  Pacilic 

Machine with Perforating Blade Raised Printers Supply Co., Seattle. Western Paper Co., 
Omaha. Gebherd Paper Co., Detroit. The West- 
ern Newspaper Union, Salt Lake City. Hammond 


Write to nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circulars. | Printers Supply Co., Providence. Toronto Type 


Foundry, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancou- 











For sizes and prices refer to previous numbers of Inland Printer. | yer, Halifax, Canada. Miller & Richard, Toronto, 
Canada. John Haddon & Co., London, Eng. Alex. 


DA M O N PERFO RA OR O Cowan & Sons, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
> Australia. John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town. 


35 CENTRE STREET, OLD TOWN, MAINE 
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5,000 


NOW IN USE 











Facsimile Impression. 


AN ORDER FOR 


N° 12345 “500 Bates Model No.27” = 


JUST RECEIVED FROM 





el 


aaa 


View, Showing Parts Detached for Cleansing. 


The American Type Founders Co. 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF STOCKING ALL BRANCHES. 


This indicates the appreciation and constant demand of the trade. 


Perfection in design, faultless construction 


and absolute reliability, are responsible for its unparalleled success and which make it unquestionably 


THE BEST TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Price, $14.00. 00. - « « Discount, S pee. cent. . 


‘$12. 63 Net. 


* Extra, 5 | per cent ten days. tle te 











{16 hited A The J. L. Morrison Co. 
706-708-710 Jamaica Ave. 
WORKS ) BROOKLYN, N.Y., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS IN STOCK AT 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler and Branches, 
Inland Type Foundry and Branches, 
Golding & Company and Branches, 
Toronto Type Foundry and Branches, 


And Dealers Everywhere. 


The BATES MACHINE CO. 


General Offices: = 


346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 


Beaten — Coapes Street, 
AcencigEs — London . . Paris. . 











‘ ‘Sabai, Saat 
Frankfurt . . Sydney 





RABOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 











SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 


blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composition 
on the market. Guaranteed to oe sweet in hot weather and to preserve 
a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND — The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
; soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 

for backing pamphlets. 





is Your Time 
Worth Money ? 


If so, WATERMARKS will make money 


for you by saving your time. 


It tells at a glance where any watermarked paper can be 
obtained. A copy will be mailed to any address in the world 


on receipt of ONE DOLLAR 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
INLAND PRINTER 
212 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
R.D. MCCARTIE 
807 PARK ROW BLDG. 
NEW YORK CiTY 


WRITE TO 
NEAREST ADDRESS 











> meaner 
Press 


For Conwenience, 
Accuracy and 
Durability, is 
unequaled by any 
press made. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. MEAD 
364 Atlantic Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspond for Circulars. 





| Minois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY SERVES A VAST TERRITORY 
- By through service to and from the following cities: 
OMAHA, NEB. CINCINNATI, OHIO EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. LOUISVILLE, KY. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW ORLEANS, LA. ATLANTA, GA. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ST. LOUIS, MO. VICKSBURG, MISS. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Weekly through service between CHICAGO and between CINCINNATI 
and the PACIFIC COAST. Connections at these terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 


Fast and handsomely equipped steam-heated trains; dining cars, buffet- 
library cars, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars. 


A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO 
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The Mergenthaler Linotype 


Built in Canada (under Mergenthaler patents) 
By Canadian workmen—with American tools. 


Wee claim our Linotype Machine to be the Best manufactured. 





WE SupPLy 
Machines and Matrices for 
the following languages: 














ENGLISH POLISH 
FRENCH SPANISH 
DANISH DUTCH 
NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
GERMAN BOHEMIAN 
ITALIAN YIDDISH 
PORTUGUESE 
WE SuPPLy 


Machines with Gas, Gaso- 
line or Paraffin Burners. 





a aS ee = < 

al |) Ce WE SupPLy 

Lo ha Opes 5 ; ; ; 
isle We | | inch Ain Single-letter Matrix Machines, 
iS) Pes ia Two-letter Matrix Machines, 
S 


g Head-letter Machines, 

Two-letter Black-face Combina- 
tion Machines, 

Duplex Machines, 

Triplex Machines. 





WE SupPLy 
with our Linotype Machines — 
Matrices and Space Bands as 
made by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., of America. The best 
manufactured. 





Casts a Slug up to 5 inches 
in length. 





Built on honor and guaran- 
teed to be a perfect working 
machine. 














We have hundreds of Canadian - American Linotypes in use in Canada, Africa, 
Ceylon, Argentine, Peru, Brazil and Chile. 
We are prepared to fill orders for Linotype Machines for use in ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 


excepting in the following countries, viz.: The United States, Great Britain, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
We especially solicit orders from /ndia, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and other British Colonies, and 


South America. 


PRICES AND TERMS, and Specimen Books, will be forwarded upon application. 
We are prepared to quote prices, freight prepaid, to any port. 


Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ENGLISH OFFICE — 109 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND 


: ; seco. § ** TORTYPE,” Toronto, CANADA. Codes used: 
CABLE ADDRESS? | « TORTYPEN,” LONDON, ENGLAND. Lieber’s—Western Union—A BC. 
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What Users of the Canadian-American Linotypes say: 








FROM THE TRANSVAAL 





JOHANNESBURG, May 10, 1808. 
THE ARGUS PRINTING & PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
Star Works OrFFices, Lower PRESIDENT STREET. 
Offices: Buluwayo, Umtali, London, Pretoria, Salisbury, 


Johannesburg, Capetown. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in expressing to you, on 
behalf of my board of directors and myself, our great satisfaction at 
the manner in which you have executed our order for the installa- 
tion of six Linotypes placed with your company. The machines have 
worked to our entire satisfaction from the first day of starting, and 
the results have more than fulfilled cur most sanguine anticipations. 
They have been greatly admired by the hundreds who have witnessed 
them at work, and operators who have worked on machines of other 
makers speak very highly of them. I hope it will not be long before 
I am enabled to place a further order with you, both for our business 
here and for our branches in Capetown and Rhodesia. 

Wishing the company a prosperous career, believe me, 

Yours very sincerety, T. SHEFFIELD, Managing "Director. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD 

Harirax, N. S., May 17, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN,—We have had four of your Linstees in operation 
for four years, and they have given us perfect satisfaction, have 
already paid for themselves, and continue to enable us to set type 
at about half what it formerly cost us. With an expert, faithful 
machinist and competent operators, the Linotype is a thing of beauty 

and everlasting joy in a newspaper office. Yours truly, 
Tue Hauirax Hertp, 
WitiiamM Dennis, Managing Director. 








THE TORONTO WORLD 

Toronto, May 15, 1902 
GENTLEMEN,—The World has eight Linotypes in its newsroom, 
and they have given every satisfaction. ‘They are better than any- 
thing else in the way of typesetting machines. As compared with 
hand-set type, who would go back to it if they could have it for 10 
cents a thousand? We find the last machine, which i equipped with 
all the latest improvements, including double matrices and a double 
magazine, very useful. At one time it was thought that the Lino- 
type would not give the same scope to an editor in the expression of 
his views, in the way of italics, caps and the like; but the modern 
Linotype, with its two sets of matrices and its black face and ordi- 
nary letters, and the casy change to any measure required, as a 
matter of fact increases the power of expression and the forcefulness 
of an article. In other words, the Linotype has enabled every editor 
to be just as forceful as he desires to be, by means of the various 
aids that the Linotype puts at his command. . FF. Maccean. 








THE GLOBE 
* Toronto, May 15, 1902 


( 








EMEN,—Yours of yesterday re Linotype machines. As you 
are aware, we were the first users of these machines in Canada, our 
first battery having been destroyed in our fire of ’95. We now have 
ten machines, most of them having been in use for the last seven 
years. They have given us the very best of satisfaction, and we 
are greatly pleased with them. They are a great saving, and no large 
newspaper office can afford to be without them. 


Yours faithfully, Taytor, Business Manager. 


FROM ANNUAL REPORT BY KING’S PRINTER, OTTAWA 


June 30, 
IN REFERENCE TO CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPES. 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 

During the past year the Hansard Committee of the House of 
Commons devoted great attention to the publication of the debates, 
and some very important changes were inaugurated. Ever since the 
introduction of Linotype machines the printing of the debates had 
been carried on with a promptness and regularity unequaled in any 
part of the world. Even if the House sat until 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing a complete report of the debate was on each member’s desk when 
the House next assembled, at 3 p.m. The excellence of this service 
had not been realized; it was taken as a matter of course. But the 
following extract from the rules governing the issue of the corre- 
sponding publication of the United States Congress will show the 
advantages of the Canadian system: 

The extent of the success of this appeal will be manifest during 
the first week of next session. So far as the Printing Bureau is con- 
cerned there would have been no difficulty, if copy had come in early, 
in getting out all the reports. Five more Linotype, machines have 
been added since last session, so that there were fifteen machines 
available until the opening of Parliament. It is too late to send in 
report matter after the work of session begins. There are five edi- 
tions of debates to be got out daily, besides the bills and routine 
work. 


1901. 


METHODIST BOOK & PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Wes.ey Burtp1ncs, Toronto, May 15, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN,— Replying to your favor of the 14th inst., we are 
pleased to express our satisfaction with the Linotype machines which 
we have had in our office for many years, in performing the work 
which they were purchased to do. “Recent improvements made in 
them, especially the two-letter arrangement, have widened the sphere 
of the machine very materially, and we now can and do use it on 
work which, a few years ago, was considered only possible to do by 

hand. Yours very truly, Wma. Brices. 


JOHN DOUGALL & SONS, PUBLISHERS 


Witness BuitpinG, Montreat, May 17, 1902. 

GENTLEMEN,— Kindly let us have full particulars of the latest 
Linotype improvements and prices, as we hope soon to be in need of 
another machine or two. Our original battery of seven machines, 
installed over nine years ago, together with those added later, are 
doing as good work as ever. We would like, however, to know what 
it would cost to bring the job and advertising machines up to date. 
The old newspaper machines will do as they are and will hold their 
own, we believe, against all comers, however new. 

Thanking you for early attention, we are 

Yours truly, Joun Doveatt & Son. 


THE JOURNAL 


Ottawa, Ont., May 17, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN,—We hope before long to give you an order for a 
seventh Linotype, as our battery of six, although we get from it an 
average of two hundred and fifty thousand ems minion per eight-hour 
day, is beginning to be insufficient for our needs. 
Since we installed our first three machines, six years ago (which 
three remain as thoroughly efficient as when installed), we have found 
the Linotype absolutely reliable. We no more expect to have a 
Linotype machine stop than our Hoe press, save from rare accidents 
or carelessness. Yours truly, 
President Journal Printing Co. 








P. D. Ross, 
THE HERALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MontTREAL, May 19, 1902. 


Herald 
satisfac- 


GENTLEMEN,—Your machines have been installed in the 
office for over five years, and they have given us complete 
tion in every respect. Yours very truly, 

HERALD PuBLISHING COMPANY, 
Jas. S. BrierLtey, Managing Director. 


THE ROLLA L. CRAIN CO., LTD. 


Head office and factory, 174-176-178 Wellington street. 


Geen a, Can., May 14, 1902. 


two-letter Linotype 
think that in 


GENTLEMEN,— Now that we have had the 
machine running in our shop for several months, we 
justice to you we should tell you how we like it. 

e are very pleased to say that it has far exceeded our expecta- 
tions, and the machine is giving us excellent satisfaction. We have 
no machinist, and have only had to call one in on two occasions, 
and in each case it was a very simple thing that was wrong, which we 
did not quite understand. So far, we have not spent 50 cents in 
repairs. We are doing all kinds of bookwork on the machine, and, 
in fact, whenever we have any amount of straight setting we put if 
on in preference to doing it by hand. We are getting better results 
from the slugs than we ‘previously have had from hand-set type, the 
work having the appearance of new type. Our pressmen have no 






trouble with the slugs on the press, and we have less make-ready 
than from type. ; 
ishing you every success with your excellent machine, we 


Yours very truly, 
Tue Rotza L. Cratn Co., Lrp., 
Rotia L. Crain, Managing Director. 


remain, 


LA CIE DE PUBLICATION DE LA PATRIE, LTbD. 
MontreEAL, Can., May 21, 1902. 


GENTLEMEN,— In answer to your request asking me to tell you 
what I think of the Linotype machine, I beg to say that the two 
machines we have are giving us entire satisfaction, and rendering us 
great service, both in our job and newspaper establishment, as we 
can set on them, without any difficulty, all kinds of jobwork and 
advertisements. Yours truly, L. J. Tarte. 





THE TORONTO DAILY STAR 


Toronto, Ont., May 15, 1902 
GENTLEMEN,— In reply to your letter of the 14th, asking for our 
opinion of the Linotype, I can only say it appears to me that its 
usefulness and versatility in newspaper offices, in setting advertise- 
ments as well as setting reading matter, are not fully realized yet by 
publishers. Our eight machines give us entire satisfaction. 
Yours truly, be ATKINSON, 


THE MANITOBA FREE PRESS COMPANY, 
Publishers of 7he Manitoba Free Press. 

WINNIPEG, May 19, 

GENTLEMEN,—The battery of Linotype machines installed by your 
company in this offic e some two years ago has given unqualified satisfac- 
tion, both in respect to smooth working and product. From the special 
Two-letter Matrix Machines purchased for the use of our job printing 
department, we have obtained exceptionally satisfactory results. On 
special high-class booklet, pamphlet and catalogue work they have 
demonstrated their usefulness, and in the production of technical matter, 
such as medical, mathematical, foreign language, educational and univer- 
sity work, these machines have proved specially valuable and economical. 

Yours truly, E. H. MACKLIN, Manager. 


1902. 

















Lightning Jobber 





Th Jones 
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The Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: CoBpEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 


Gentlemen,— * * * As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every day. * * * I find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines in it. I was a little afraid at first of straining it, but put 
on the impression and it carried the form without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considerably 
surprised at the speed at which it will run. I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightning Jobber till mine reached here. [| wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 
given in your pamphlet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 
It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 
everlastingly glad for my decision. Yours sincerely, F. B. ELLIOTT. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 

















tre Ideal 
FOR 
Gordon| «: |Paper 
THE BEST JOB PRESS BY C 
IN THE WORLD tt 

‘THE wor * |Cutter 
Distributing Ink Fountain, 
Ink Roller Throw-off, DEALERS Has Time and Labor- : 
Self-locking Chase Hook, Saving Devices found onno ‘3 
and other improvements. other cutter. 














AMUGIORO hkOcr 





Jones Gordon 





Ideal Cutter 


(Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 




















WITH THIS THROW-OFF the Eccentric Shaft is 
held absolutely stationary, either off or on the im- 
pression. It does not roll back and forth at each 
impression as on other styles. 










It locks automatically both off and on 
the impression without either springs, 
cams or catches. 


‘Be sure to buy a CHALLENGE- 
GORDON JOB PRESS and you will 
get the best. 
















THIS Is THE press Circular sent on application. 














SOLD BY DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 

















Manufactured by 


MACHINERY 






THE CHALLENGE— 
CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO 








































Coming My Way 








N a room twenty feet square, up four flights of stairs, in a 
building without an elevator, I launched into the ink busi- 
ness over eight years ago. My means were so limited I could 
not afford to make any display, but being blessed with that 

virtue ‘‘Patience’’ I abided my time and awaited the wheels of 
fortune to turn my way. Oftentimes it looked as if there was no 
silver lining to the cloud, but I kept constantly at it, feeling certain 
that sooner or later the printers would realize that I was not the 
crazy man my competitors accused me of being. My first year was 
rather slow, but after that things seemed to come my way, and now 
when I don’t receive a thousand orders in a month I feel disap- 
pointed. Up to date I have filled over 86,000 ink orders, and con- 
sidering that I never employed an agent or shipped the goods 
without the cash in advance, my early struggles have been richly 
rewarded. My bad debts have not exceeded $50, and I have not 
had occasion to refund the money in twenty-five cases, even though 
my goods have had to contend against all conditions of weather, 
machinery, workmanship and other mishaps which tend to make 
an ink man’s life miserable. 

All I ask is a trial order. 

Money back if goods are not found satisfactory. 

Send for my price-list. 











Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 


BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 


Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 
Cardboard, Twines, Etc. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 


New Lines for July 


If you wish a good line of 


White Wove Flats at.....5 Cents 


or a line of 


White and Colored Bond at 6% Cents 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


SEND FOR COPY OF BARGAIN CATALOGUE 





























This cut 
shows our 
specially 
designed 


DOUBLE 
DECK 





Iron-Frame 
Ruling 
Machine 


i 





*. 











— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ys 
PAW USA. 





The Paragon [R()N-FRAME Ruling Machines 

















Write now 
for our 
catalogue 
of these 


IRON- 
FRAME 





Ruling 
Machines 





Ready soon 











THE PARAGON MACHINE WORKS 


8th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
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The Whitlock 








A two-revolution press embodying all the 
mechanical devices and attachments necessary 
for the most rapid and most economical pro- 


duction of the widest and most comprehensive 
range of letterpress work. 








THE PRESS OF TO-DAY 











Manufactured by THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of Derby, Connecticut 


121 Times BuitpInc, New YorK 309 WELD BUILDING, BosTON 













Western Agents, THE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Southern Agents, Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 44 Viaduct Block, Atlanta, Ga. 


European Agents, Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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“= Printer’s © 
: / Diary 


| 


YON ACCOUNT OF THEIR UNEXGELLED PRINTING QUALITIES, 


FRARALTRaz PLATES 


STRE USED 12D RECOMMEDRDED BY THE LESDING- 
PRIRTERS S112D SIDVERTISERS [N THE COUTleTRE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES SIND PRICES 
ENGRAVING 28? 

RRARALIMN ELECTROTYPING COMPARY 
TELEPHONE HARRISON 1224, 

341351 DEARBORN ST. SOG CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Printers 


with Money 
SeekK Good Openings 




















eT HAVE sixty-seven: people with money to invest 
in the printing business. Nearly all of them are 


practical printers. They are looking for good 


opportunities where their money and services will insure 








success. 
Each investor has some restrictions—as to the amount 


he will invest, the locality he prefers, the kind of work he 
is best fitted for, the salary he expects to draw, etc., etc. 

I know there are opportunities to be had that will fit 
nearly every one of them. I want to find these oppor- 








tunities. 
Printers with good business offers are requested to 


send me particulars. I want only good offers —such as 
they would be willing to accept themselves if they were 
looking for a business opening. I can’t close every deal 
that is listed with me, but I can close the good ones. 

All correspondence is strictly confidential, and there 









are no preliminary expenses. 










PAUL NATHAN, Printers’ Broker 


Metropolitan Life Bldg., “wisnary’ NEW YORK CITY 
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Micil 


March. 
Horace F. McCann, Germantown, Pa....... 1 
Davis & Warde, Pittsburg, Pa............- 1 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 


W. G, Johnston, Pittsburg, Pa............ 1 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 


Seibert, Quetsch & Co., Chicago........... 1 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Commercial Pub. Co., San Francisco, Cal... 1 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Hack & Anderson, Chicago...............0. 1 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Merchants Ptg. Co., New Orleans, La...... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Avil Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ 1 
Kouchnerev & Co., Moscow, Russia......... 1 


J. R. Watkins Med. Co., Winona, Minn.... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


The Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 1 


Metcalf Stationery Co., Chicago........... 1 
P. F. Collier & Son, New York, N. Y...... 4 
The Herold Co., Milwaukee, Wis.......... 1 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Broome & Ilerbig, Coshoeton, Ohio........ 1 
The Ilenneberry Co., Chicago, Tll.......... 7 


Hlave one more in factory under way. 
Donohue & Henneberry previously pur- 
chased two Miehles. 


Ramaley Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn......... 1 


Paolé Bros, (mewee.. TR en occccce bcs bcceus - 4 


Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Riverside Printing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.... 2 
Previously purchased six Miehles. 


Stabilmento Passeri, Florence, Italy....... 1 


oe ee a eee ee re 1 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 


Western Ptg. & Pub. Co., Dayton, Ohio.... 1 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Le Beau Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1 
John Thomas & Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 2 


Previously purchased six Miehles. 
Copp, Clark & Co., Toronto; Ont. .:.25.5:...:5 1 


Faithorn Ptg. Co., Chicago, Ill............ 1 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
Ilave order in factory for one more. 

Miller-Flavin Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 1 
Ilave order in factory for five more. 

Pietro Vaccari, Buenos Ayres, Arg. Rep... 1 

Rogers & Wells, Chicago, Ill............... 1 
Have order for four more in factory. 

Previously purchased seven Miehles. 


H. H. Wileox; Buffalo; N. VY. 360.50. 005006 1 


Have order for two more in factory. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


READ the below List of Names of Progressive Printers 
to whom we shipped MIEHLE PRESSES during the 
months of March, April and May, 1902. This does not 
include orders on hand or shipments of other months. 








April. 
Mail & Express Job Print, New York, N. Y. 
E. R. Andrews Ptg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... 
Henneberry Go:, Chicago, Til... .......60<0. 


Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Donohue & Henneberry had previously two. 


Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Forbes Station, 


MAGE A cob nba eesGeenceserakeeseesnos =a ¥ 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Edw. Keogh Press, Milwaukee, Wis........ 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


City Mission Pub. Co., Pittsburg, Pa........ 
Lambert-Deacon-Hull Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
Altemus & Co., Philadelphia, Pa............ 
Quinlan-Fricke Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 


Baker-Vawter Co., Holyoke, Mass.......... 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 
Hudson-Kimberly Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Review Printing & Stationery Co., Decatur, 
Federal Printing Co., New York, N. Y...... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Sunset Press, San Francisco, Cal........... 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 


Miller-Flavin Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Have order in factory for four more. 


Marshall-Wells Hdw. Co., Duluth, Minn.... 
C. J. Krehbiel & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
(Cs Ai Gaines; Martiord, Conn. ... <<... <2 
‘a Presse,” Montreal, Canada... .....5.5.. 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio... 


Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... - 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Evans Printing Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 


B. Frank Brown Co., Peoria, Ill............ 
Have order in factory for one more. 


Pettibone, Sawtelle & Co., Chicago, Tll...... 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 


Record Printing & Box Co., Battle Creek, 


DAE, Kawase saeee ssh sea aussesueeoeses 


Blair & Peck Ptg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


S. C. Tooff & Co., Memphis, Tenn.......... 
Wagner & Hanson Co., Chicago............ 


Previously purchased six Miehles. 


A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co., Chicago...... 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 


G. E. Saeger Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Previously purchased six Miehles. 


Frank Queen Pub. Co., New York.......... 


Stationers Manufacturing Co., Quincy, IIL... 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


May. 
The Bartlett Press, Boston, Mass........... 1 
Herschman & Cardy, Chicago, Ill........... 1 


Windsor & Kenfield Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill... 1 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 


Baker-Vawter Co., Chicago, Tll....... 000600 2 
Previously purchased twenty-two Miehles 
for their different offices. 

Daily Racing Form, Chicago, Ill............ 1 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 

Glens Falls Pub. Co., Glens Falls, N. Y..... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 

A. R. Fleming Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Mail Job Printing Co., Toronto, Ont........ 1 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 
Clinic Publishing Co., Ravenswood, IIl...... I 
Previously purchased three Miehles. 

B. Prank Brown Co., Peoria, Til............... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
ft; AVaiteson, Monicapo, Ti sce ecics sen cis 1 
Sanborn Vail & Co., San Francisco, Cal..... i 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Shallcross. Printing & Stationery Co., St. 


Rah; MES evoke meta saueh wee aes sec ne 1 
Caxton: 2rens; New WOrks «2. 66ss6escnsawas 1 
ee ere 1 
John F. Eby & Co., Detroit, Mich........... iT 


Previously purchased two Miehles. 

S. F. Myerson Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 1 
Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Miller-Flavin Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 3 
Previously purchased two Mielhles. 


State: Journal) Go.,. Zancoin, Neb. ....6.5060% : 
Previously purchased five Miehles. 
Robertson Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 1 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 
FW ttateer, New Wore. 26.6600 hssss%wse 1 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio... 2 
Previously purchased six Miehles. 

Have order in factory for one more. 
Faithorn Printing Co., Chicago............. 1 
Previously purchased four Miehles, 
Simin me ele, Pamiand, Me... << 6.6.20s0se06 2 
Duquesne Printing & Pub. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 1 
Have order in factory for one more. 


Eichbaum Co., Pittsburg; Pa......4.....0.<0 1 
J. A. Bluntach, Rochester, N. Y....4.5.... 1 
Have order in factory for one more. 

HM, Gt. Wiloox, Buttalo, N.Y 665.0 ois0k se ae: Zz 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 
Have order in factory for one more. 


Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago, Ill......... 1 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich......... | 


Previously purchased two Miehles. 
Hoeflich Printing House, Philadelphia, Pa... 1 
S. Woodberry Co., Boston, Mass............ 1 
C. Scribner’s Sons, New IN ek ng oe 1 

Have order in factory for five more. 


Rogere: & Welle, Chicdwo.. 03 <scccescscses 
Previously purchased seven Miehles. 
Have order in factory for two more. 


The output of the Miehle Company is the LARGEST IN THE WORLD in Two-Revolution Presses. 








The MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. C0., Chicago, Iil. 
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The highest endorsement that can be given to a machine ts the unqualified 
praise of its exacting users. 








= ma Co. 
ton, Mass. 


sd — 
he Gicullwcrld Brothers 
=Golding <<. 


Gentlemen:- 


The New 30° Golding Lever Paper Cutter shipped us Feb. 20th 
has been received, 
e@ have given Leng machine a very eo test, and the first 
Job on which We used it was @ very exacting o: 
a doubtless know something about the requirements of printers 


who get on “tab cards for ge index systems, and you will begin to realize 
that you have a nice cutter, hen we say that we cut and trimmed a lo 

of these cards yesterday, and the cutting wes absolutely square and perfect 
in every way. 


Embodies features of construction, convenience and 260 carda, ‘and to state, that ve are pleased vith the eachine ia putting 
longevity that literally place it above competition. We boards and fo cur surprie we fount Ghat the etter tad tutticient power 
| x ‘ 0 workwithou' ertion on part of the operato 

| guarantee it to show no wear that will Me hardly ote haw the wakers of cther paper cutters of the site 


of yours are going to s" With you, and we congratulate Golding & 
on another successful oa | 


cause the slightest deviation of the gue 

k Fit wndest regards, ve remain, 
knife from the cutting line. The Yours very truly, 
knife is drawn down at both ends, 


and the entire absence of sliding sur- 
faces or cumbersome weights makes 
it remarkably easy of operation. 














Made in three styles: Lever, 
Hand-Wheel and Power. 
And two sizes: 25%-inch 
and 30-inch. 36-inch in 
preparation. 

Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List of these 
machines sent for the asking. 


GOLDING 
é CO. 


Boston, 183 Ft. Hill Square 
NEw YorK, 540 Pearl Street 
PHILA., 134 N. Tenth Street 
CHICAGO, 167-69 Fifth Ave. 























The stories of the exacting users of GOLDING PAPER CUTTERS 


are ever the same. 














4-10 
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5—Flat and Circular Plate Router 
combined. 





6—Circular Plate Router. 








1— Milling Router, for Diework = 
and Brasswork. .¢ ) 
, g { 
idee ROUTERS MADE BY 


MURRAY MACHINERY CoO. 








WE MAKE ALL 
STYLES OF 


ROUTERS 


AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY 
USED IN 
Etching, Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Establishments. 








shaft, with T and L Pulley 


2— Pedestal Router, with Counter: | 
on Machine. | 


| 
We sell the Best Machinery in this 
Country for the Least Money. 


WRITE US AND SAVE MONEY 


MURRAY 
MACHINERY CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


a 4 8—Straightline Router on 











Pedestal. 

















9—Radial-Arm Router on 


10— Pedestal Curved or Circular Pedestal and connected with 
Belt from below. 


4—Radial-Arm Pedestal Router, 
with Direct-Connected 
Electric Motor. Plate Router. 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
Queen Victoria Street, m Pitt Street, 
pat tho_engagee 257 Broadway, NEW YORK a gage 


LONDON, E. C. ie es SYDNEY, - 
Cable Address, ‘* Parsobros. Cable address, ‘‘Unitpaper.” 


Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.”’ 













Export Agents for _ 
‘ sia American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 









Ni 
Fa 
qe B) All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Boxs 


boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 
and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 


















S. & T. 
Punch Press 


WILL DO THE WORK OF 
A HIGH-PRICED MACHINE 











Ghe only Multiplex Punch Press 
Sold at a Low Price 





No. 116. HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Will punch holes up to 15'4 inches apart, on any length of sheet. Space occupied by machine on table 18 x 20 inches. 
Price, without table, $50; with table, $75. Round-hole punch heads, $4. 


No. 112 Hand Power only. Will punch holes up to 11 inches apart on any length of sheet. Price, $25; 
punch heads extra. Space occupied by machine on table, 15 x 17 inches. 


Punch Heads are Removable, Adjustable and Interchangeable. 


The Foot Power Machine can be mounted on an ordinary wooden table. The rod connecting handle 
with foot-treadle is adjustable to fit tables 32 to 36 inches high. 

They are strongly built, being of cast iron. The base and removable feed-table are handsomely enameled, 
with the following parts nickel-pl: ated: Graduated scale for spacing punches, adjustable side-stop for paper, 
name-plate and all small parts. Combination and special shaped punches mz ide to order. 

These Machines are carried in stock by printers’ and binders’ supply houses throughout the United States. 


Manufactured by Pa 

fe : a RS ow” et apbogensder san gor 7 
a > back st te Fi a) f 

Sieber G Trussell Manufacturing Co. 2%:23ksp pms masimum ols 

any distance apart up to the width of the 


310 North Eleventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. machines. 





No. 5-A. Price, $12 
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THE “WHITE” 
Paper Cutting Machine 




















Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no frictions or weights. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


CHICAGO F,C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Smyth Book-Sewing Machines 
Smyth Case-Making Machines 
Smyth Casing-In Machines 
Smyth Cloth-Cutting Machines 
Smyth Pasting Machines 





“White” Paper Cutters 
“Economic” Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 
“Universal” Wire-Stitching Machines 
Book, Periodical and Newspaper Folding Machines 
The “Peerless” Rotary Stamp Perforators 





SOLE EASTERN AGENTS 


Burton’s “Peerless” Rotary Perforator 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Embossers Standing Presses 
Embossers and Inkers Rotary Board Cutters 
Steam and Foot Power Perforators Punching and Eyeletting Machines 
Book Trimmers Paging and Numbering Machines 
Ruling Machines Brass-bound Boards __ Press Boards 
Table Shears Gilding Presses 


Complete line of Bookbinders’ Machines, Thread, Wire, 
Tape and Machine Parts. 


CHICAGO FE, C, FULLER & CO, NEWYORK 
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The Prenend: 
VW Velde Va ee ible 


My New Factory 


Is a three-story and basement building, 88 x 100 
feet, devoted solely to the manufacture of my inks. 
It is situated at 247-253 Water Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., within ten minutes’ ride of the New York 
City Hall, and is equipped with up-to-date ma- 
chinery and every necessary appliance to facilitate 
the manufacture of ink and the quickest possible 
delivery of orders. 


Philip Ruuxton 
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KIDDER PRESS CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU STREET GWOCS® FACTORY — DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















THIS PRESS 


Can take on two rolls 
at the same time and 
print each in one color 
and deliver the product 
of one in sheets and 
the product of the 
other in rolls. 

Or the two rolls can 
be printed in one color 
each and the product of 
both delivered in sheets 
at the same time. 

In the case of the 
three-color press one 
of the rolls can be 
printed in two colors 
and one in one color. 





























ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 


Roll product only. 


One, or two, or three colors. 








COMBINATION ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 
Delivers product in sheets or rolls, or both. Prints in one, or two, or three colors. 








F you are thinking of put- 
] ting in a plant for any kind 

of rotary printing in one 
or more colors, write us and 
let us tell you what you want 
and what we have to supply 
that want. We build better 
Rotary Presses, and sell them 
for less money, than any other 
concern in the world. »% » » 


a 


Gibbs-Brower Co. 


_ Agents 
No. 150 Nassau Street 


New York 
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You can pay more, but you can’t buy 
better type than 


The Cheapest Good Type 


Specimen sheets are ready showing 
several faces of Modern Roman and 
Old Style, especially adapted to the 
better sort of book and _ periodical 
printing. The prices are low 
enough to make you doubt the 
type’s quality, but 


American Standard (Wicks) type is sold 
under the guarantee that it is as perfect, 
as accurate and as durable as any type 
made in the world. 


Your order can be filled quickly, 
no matter how big it is. Whenever 


you are ready, write to 


Department D 


American Standard Type Company 
13 Park Row, New York City 


























RUXTON’S COVER INKS 2% 
NIAGARA COVER PAPERS, 
The Ideal Combination 








PHILIP RUXTON. JZW IQR, 
NIAGARA PAPER MILLS ZOCAZORENY | 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave.,| Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS, 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Ball Programmes, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., to-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., ey ig ol 181 Will- 


iam st.and 22 Spruce st., New York 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.’ 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 
Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 


Jersey. Manufacturers of the Famous Cres- 
cent Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 


CARBON BLACK, 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


a. The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
hicago. Write for estimates, 








CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel and rp a we Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengravi ing. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine on 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and ceceeeniene 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
cuy. ™ Good work quickly done.’ 


Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., NewYork. Half- 
tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers. 208 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 
Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 


Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Loveioy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago; 15 Tudor street, 
London, E.C. Complete line of most advanced 
machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

The Murray Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Electrotype, stereotypeand etching machinery. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 





ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
st.,Chicago. Electrotyping and stereotyp ing 
Also large variety miscellaneous cuts. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Folders for Announcements, Programs, 
Lodges, Societies and all Special Occasions. 
Large Line. Write for samples. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Catalogue Covers, Show- cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, pee and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, hee and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS —COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its following DIVISIONS: 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U.S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC —GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE, 

Globe =-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White street, New York; 224-228 
Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal street, 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY, 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 
Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Fo Iding and wire-stitching machines. 
GLAZED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. “ Celebrated” brand lies perfectly flat. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 
W orks), manufacturers of printing-inks. 196- 
198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO-MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1879. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The Spe- 
cial Agency of the Trade made up of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 


Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 





NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 83 Chambers st., N.Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 83 Chambers street, 
New York; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
London, Eng., 34 Gucen .% oo BC. 
Factory, Orange, N.J., U. 


Wetter Typographic tect machines print 
and number at one impression. 331-341 Clas- 
son ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all dealers, 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street, 
hicago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Japan Paper Co., 36 East Twenty-first street, New 
York city. See ad. in this paper. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


East Hartford Mfg. Co., Burnside, Conn. High- 
grade writings, bonds, ledgers, weddings. 
Write us in regard to specialties. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


" PAPETERIES. 
United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass 
A full line of papeteries made at 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass., 
J . Co,, Fine Stationery Div., 
W orcester, Mass, 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., ae ggetten J -» Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 

United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 


nd Dearborn street, Chicago. Complete out: 
ts a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M,, Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.”’ 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Robert W. Tunis Mfg. Co., Inc. manufacturers 
of the celebrated Model Printing Press and 
dealers in new and secondhand presses of all 
makes. 708 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES — HAND OR FOOT. 
Kelsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Brower-Wanner Co., type, cases, chases, motors. 
298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.”’ 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
gre Dearborn street, Chicago. Specialties: 
rass and steel rules, galleys, electric-welded 
chases, mahogany and iron stereotype blocks, 
composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead 
cutters, self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Hartnett, R. W., 52-54 North Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 


al RE me 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 406 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 
New or secondhand supplies of all kinds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized Gelatine for rollers. 


also, tablet composition. 


Chicago Roller Co.; 
Chicago. 


84 Market street, 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Hart & Zugelder, Rochester, N. Y. 
binders’ flexible glue. 


Also, book- 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 


city. Also, pressroom paste. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 





PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 


Printing, folding and wire-stitchers. 
RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. : 
Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. All rub- 
ber stamp supplies, type, small presses, etc. 
SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


—-. Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Also, brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jeffersor st., 
Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet papers 
made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


TRANSLATION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
a selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane,Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O'Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


a Type Foundry, S. E. cor. 12th and Locust 
, St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. 
oo entors of Standard Line Unit Set "Type. 


Newton Copper-Facing Pda gl +, 18-20 Rose st., 
New Yor Established 1851. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See 
branches under ‘ Type Founders.” 


Empire Wood Type Co., 79 Centre st., New York. 
Manufacturers enameled and plain- -faced wood 
type and general wood goods for printers’ use. 
Write for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


list of 





Scrub Your Forms 


Inside and out with Pluto Water at 












































rench [_ick §prings 

















ON THE 





MONON ROUTE 








Compose your mind, justify your insides, 
come out in a new dress, and put a 
4-em space between yourself and 30. 














correct register, 


The new hotel is a compound double- | 
cylinder perfecting press, front delivery, | 
| Taggart feeder and 
| spring bed with automatic underlay. 














Get your time at 


Monon City Office, 232 Clark Street, Chicago 
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ope Gem Ink Fountain 


SAVES INK, TIME, LABOR, WORRY. 


e . . . . 
Simplest Can be instantly attached to any flat impression press. Ink is protected from 
dirt and dust, and can not cake, thus absolutely preventing any waste, a most 


Cleanest important feature not possessed by any other fountain. Cups are detachable, 
thus enabling you to have one for each color always ready for instant use. 


Cheapest Sent to any reliable house on approval. Try it for ten days, and if you 
Best sae don’t like it send it back. 


a J. W. Eggleston & Co. 


Price, complete with one cup, $12.50 19 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
Additional cups, .... each, 2.50 7 


X Typographic Numbering Machine 


.- Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Patented 




















Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


BY THE 

We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, TENTT, 
and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have pr AND ITLE 
produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of \ Guarantee Co- 





goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, NEW ay 
without exception. References and prices on application. S 


rit tahcywomeea ed New York Stencil Works, WyssarSucee 


fully automatic. 











Automatic Register Se Bex. |] Pioneer of Gauge Pins 
on the Job Press SS ES || to the world and 


up-to-date. 
HATEVER comes along, _——_ 
» remember Megill is the . 
first in this class of Automatics as Se ney Write for Catalogue. 


in Gauge Pins, and has reached . 

a construction containing advan- eae Edward L Megill 

tages that no other can. -_ ——— ‘ 
Inventor and Manufacturer 


“SIMPLY INCREDIBLE AT - 
SUCH A PRICE.” 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 


























MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH wii eee 
waste disks which prevents the 

bits of f 
THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY inking sollers agg Dogg ag, sg 


ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 








Locks in the 
form in any po- 
sition, taking 
the place of a 
piece of furni- 
ture 8x50 ems 
or 8x30 ems, 





punching the N : ] IN 

ak ar ‘te MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE 

same time it is printed, saving 100 PRICE—One 8x30 ems magazine, with2dies- - - - - - + $450 Size dies: %, #4. Us ve 
: : = > 78,16) “As 183 


per cent. Write to us or ares — . ne np oe ‘ ; > . : : pe 
F nearest sup Two 8x30 ems 2 with 4 dies - - = 7-50 


ply house for descriptive circular. One 8x50 ems and one 8x30 ems magazine, with6dies - - - 9.75 


by all supply houses MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH CO., 1426 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


per set, 50 cents; 
all interchangeable. 
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Henry Lindenmeyr 








The Blue Book of Writing Papers is 
now out, showing our Standard Grades. 


The Red Book of Ledgers and Bonds 


Our new line of Meteor Covers is 
ready, in eight good colors. 


Relievo Enameled Embossing Covers 









& Sons 











will follow soon. 


Send for samples. 








in white and colors, of superior strength and excel- 
lent surface, have just been added to our stock. 


Our Stock of All Papers is the Biggest and the Best 












RS X& 
SHEREOL YPLRS 


wihonds Paper Warehouses 


32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER ST. 20 BEEKMAN ST. 


N E 











W ioe R K 














es 












The VICTOR 

















The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 


\ Printing Press 


POINTS 


The only press that absolutely locks die 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 


Prestes Bai in Two Sizes The Fullard Manufacturing Co., inc. 


No. 1 — Size of Die, . 3x5 inches 
No. 2 — Size of Die, . 3% x 8% inches WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent, 


624 and 626 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















The only entirely satisfactory 
press of its Kind in the 
market to-day. 













Only three adjustments to press. 

The only press that trips the impression 
at any point while running. 

Saves ink, saves wiping paper, saves time. 

Will stamp any die to limit as fast as 
feeder can handle the paper. 












chuck when impression is taken. 
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A Big, Little Thing 


_ The Rouse Copy Holder 


Is a practical and effective device to prevent the 
useless waste of time caused by misplaced copy. 
Can be attached to any composing stick. 


Price, 25 Cents 


The Rouse Job Stick § the handiest 


and most perfect 
composing stick yet devised. Adjusts instantly to picas or nonpareils. 
Is giving universal satisfaction to thousands. 









\ coPY-avoips 
\ LOSS OF TEMPER Jf) 









The Rouse Copy HOLpDER attached to the Rouse Jos STICK forms 


SIZES AND PRICES A MATCHLESS COMBINATION 
OF ROUSE JOB STICKS 


Nickel Plating 














Length 2in. 24%in. 2% in. 
6inch . . $1.75 . $1.85 . $1.95 .. 25 Cents 
Sinch.. 299. 2.130. 20..0 “” ; 
Winch... 2.25. 2.35. 245.. 35 “ MADE ONLY CY 


int. 302 > —~': 5 = HB. ROUSE & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price Illustrated Booklet Free 


Your money back if not satisfied Joun Happon & Co., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 


Sold by representative dealers everywhere 








Don’t forget American Lead and Rule Cutters are the best 
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BOND The Reliance 


MANUFACTURED - 
PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & co. 
cHICAGO 


fe | Photo-Engravers’ Proof Press 


Has a world-wide reputatien, it being in use in all civilized countries, which is 
evidence of its superiority over other so called photo-engravers’ proof presses, 
therefore beware of imitations. 










Berlin-Schoéneberg. 
Herren Klimsch & Co. 


Frankfurt, a. M. 

Wir bestaétigen Ihnen hiermit, das wir mit den von 
Paul Shniedewend & Co. in Chicago gelieferten Pressen, 
Platen, - 25x36 in. besonders auch mit der "Mastodon-Reliance-Presse" in 
Net weight, 5,000 Ibs. jeder Beziehung zufrieden sind. 

Wir empfehlen uns Ihnen, 
Hochachtungsvoll, 
Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co. 





Bed, - - 28x40 in. 


MANUFACTURER'S NoTE.—This firm has at present ten Reliance 
Presses in use in their Berlin plant and Leipzig and Munich branches: 
three B Presses, four Lion, two Mammoth and one Mastodon. 











SIX SIZES MADE 


Do not -fail to write for prices when in the market for a proving 
press, and get the best. 


HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION 
Sold exclusively by the Manufacturers 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 











_ Agentsfor England, Australia and South Africa, 
« ; Kisco & Co., Frankfort a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, 
Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 
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| There Our Inks 
| are Satisfy 
No Better the 
Inks Printer and 
| Anywhere his 

on Earth Customer 





























Printing Ink 
Works 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


E. F. RYCHEN, | 


Proprietor. ‘ 








NEW YORK BRANCH —6g9 ANN STREET. 
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Mention this Advertisement 











The CARVER &G SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is the 
ORIGINAL MACHINE 


To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a Die AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 

To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for HIGH 
GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. ’ 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 















PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate : 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE. 





PROFIT by the Excperience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER. 


THE CARVER 6&6 SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 9 a 7] PENNSYLVANIA 
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Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


yitnocrarnic LNKS 








We Are the Leaders 


IN STEEL DIE AND 
COPPERPLATE WORK 
FOR THE TRADE 














SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR 


INKS| INKS 


COLORED || THE BEST 
PAPERS #2 || MADE #242 











-IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Chas. Hellmuth, MvaStierss grarss 


Write for our Latest Samples 








Copperplate Engraving 
Steel Die Embossing 


CONTENTS. INVITATIONS— 
Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, 
Dinner, Reception and Club, in Shaded 
Old English and other late styles. CARDS 
—Calling, Business, Representative. EM- 
BOSSING—Monograms, Shield Dies, 
Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc. 


COMPLETE LINE OF SAMPLES 
comprising seven three-leaf folders, 74 x 14 inches, 
displaying specimens of our engraving and em- 
bossing, with price-list accompanying same, quoting a 
separate itemized price on each sample. Many orders 
are lost simply because you can not estimate the price and 











talk with intelligence regarding this class of work. 
Write for information 


WM. FREUND & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


174-176 State Street - - CHICAGO 


: us ES % § 3 x : ; The “AC M EF 7 
Prop \i Self- Clamping 


CUTTER — 


ALL SIZES — 32 in. to 72 in. in width. 


Agr) 


Let us send you our New Cata- 
logue with testimonials 
and references. 


THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER ® PRESS CO. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


OFFICE & Factory, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
































































New York Office, 12 Reade Street 
Oo. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER. 









Chicago Office, 315 Dearborn St. 











EXPLANATION This.is a half-section of a block. R—Regular hooks. 
able head margin-strip catches. 
§—Slitter for folding machines. 


10—Plate held close to edge of block with narrow hooks outside, regular hooks inside. 
13—Plate cut in sections held by long strip catches. 


margin. 
rule. g—Steel perforating rule. 


hooks, and irregular plate held by regular hooks. 
1§—Regular slotted strip catches. 
lhe lines on block are squares of one pica each for guides in making up plates. 
Unless otherwise ordered blocks are made 


without taking out screw or nut. 
groove 
charge is made. 


3—Shows narrow margin with regular hooks. 
7—Adjustable angle hooks, better illustrated as holding 12. 


6—Movable press point. 
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PERFECT BLOCK 


Si ee 





N—Narrow margin hooks. 


1—Fixed head margin-strip catches. 
4—Double lip narrow hooks for narrowest possible 





be 


ox 


AOR 


Seni ii 


2—Adjust- 


8—Steel cutting or creasing 
12—Plate held at angle with angle 


14—Narrow slotted strip catches which are removable 
16—Shows nut which holds the hook in groove, with implement for lifting nut out of 
There is a %-inch rabbet around the block ; 
44-inch high, but may be made to other heights not less than %-inch. 


if this is omitted an extra 





USED BY THE ELITE OF PRINTERDOM 


IN NEW YORK 
McClure’s Magazine [19] 
Winthrop Press (4) 
J.J. Little & Co. [2] 
I. H. Blanchard Company [5] 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (7) 
William Green [3] 
Methodist Book Concern 
Trow Printing © ompany (6) 
Isaac Goldmann CG ompany 
Chas. Francis Press (2) 
Globe Printing C “ed 
Harper & Brothers [ 
Geo. Hughes & Co. 
Christian Herald [2] 
Street & Smith |2) 
A. H. Kellogg {2) 
H. K. Brewer & Co. 
Manufacturers & Publishers Pte. Cc. 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Crawford Co. 
Butterick Publishing Co. (2 
Standard Fashion Co. 
Globe Litho. Co. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Co. 
Thomson & Co. 
Stettiner Bros [2] 
American Litho Co, [5 
Rooney & Otten Printing Co 
J. W. Pratt Co 
McLoughlin Bros., Brooklyn [6] 
American Book Co. 
New Idea Pattern Co. [3] 
H. A. Rost Printing Co. 
Lehmaier & Brother 
Clark & Zugalla 
A. Dougherty 
Robert Bonner’s Sons [2) 
American Fashion Pres 
New York Life Insurance Co. (13) 
Photo-Electro. Engraving Co. 
Languages Printing Co. 
Berkeley Press 
A. T. De la Mare Printing Co. 
Economist Press 
Blumenberg Press (2) 
Publisher's Printing Co. [2)} 
Bartlett & Co, ‘Orr Press) 
American Colortype Co. [2] 


Powers & Stein 
Miller Press 


IN PHILADELPHIA 

Wm. Fell & Co. [3) 
Hayes Brothers Co. 
E. Stern & Co. (5) 

J.B. Lippincott & Co. (6) 
Allen, Lane & Scott (9) 
Dando Printing & Peblishing Co. 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son [ 
Chilton Printing Co. 
T me Edgell Co. [5) 
H. Mulford Co. 
Lidios Home Journal (25 
R. W. Hartnett & Bros, (2) 
Ww. “ Saunders [3 
Geo. F. Lasher 
George S. Ferguson 
William Dornan 

C. Davis & Rene: 

Booklovers Libr 
Am. Baptist Pub. Sooioky (2) 

Avil Printing Co 
po a C. Winston & Co. [2] 








IN ST. LOUIS 
Woodward & Tiernan (4) 
Concordia Publishing House 
G. D. Barnard & Co. |. 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co. 


IN BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Suffolk Engraving Co [2] 
Ginn & Co. | 
Youth’s Companion [10] 
Sparre}l Print (3) 
orate k & Smith [2] 

M. Plimpton & Co. 
aoane L. Rand 
F. H. Gilson Co. 


Tympalyn Co. 


American Typefounders Co. 
National a [2] 
Forbes Litho. 

Rockwell & C ooh {2] 
Frank Wood 

H. C. Hansen 

Bartlett Press 


IN CHICAGO 
W. B. Conkey Co. 
Baker- Vawter Co. [4] 
Poole Bros. (2) Blakely Ptg. Co. 
R. Donnelley ate Co. (5) 
Rand, MeNally & Co. (2 
Rogers & Wells 
J. W. Sefton Mfg. Co. 
Henneberry Co. (8) 


IN CINCINNATI 
Procter & Collier Co. 
Kemper-Thomas Co. 
Sullivan Printing Co. (3) 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 


The Osborne Co. [11] 
Prudentia? Insurance Co. [6] 


IN CANADA 
Beauchemin & Sons, Montreal 
tyie ne Litho. Co., Toronto [2] 

. J. Gage & Co., Ltd, Toronto 
Methodict Book House, Toronto 


IN ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
E. R. Andrews Co. 
Vredenberg & Co. [2] 
Rochester Printing Co. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Soy ier & Co., Paris (2) 
V.H.Crossmann & Bros., New Zealand 
Oricntal Industrial and Trading Co., 
Tokio. Japan [2)} 
Praties Machinery Co., London [12] 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne 


Walter Behrens, Paris [2] 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, London Printers 
for British Government (2) 

Braniff & Co., Mexico 


par For Description See Opposite Page. 





Knight & Co. 
4) 


OTHER CITIES 
Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio [2] 
American Sales Book Co., Elmira (3) 
New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass 
General Manifold Con. Franklin, Pa. (13 
J. B. Savage, Clevela 
Albert Brandt t, Jr., Enrenton [2] 
Public Printer, Washington [4] 
Brandow Printing Co., Albany (2] 
Patent Record C ompany, Washington 
Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, Iowa [4) 
Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, Pa. a. (2) 
Mutual Label & Litho. Co., San Francisco 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
ane Brooks Printing Co., Denver 
Erie Litho Co., Erie, Pa. (2) 

W. B. Burford, Indianapolis 
H.F. J. Ricker, Quincey, II]. [4) 
Williamson-Haffner E apeving Co., Denver 
Griffith, Axtel & Cady, Holyo 
G. C. Whitney Co., Wircoer! (2) 
F.S. Blanchard, Worcester 
Dexter Folder Go., Pear! River, N. Y. 
Williams Printing Co., Port Huron 
Times Publishing Co., ‘Bethlehem, nog 
Calvin, Brooks & W right, Allegheny. Pa. 
American Typefounders Co., Baltimore 
U.S. Public Printing Office, Manila, P. I. [2] 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. [3] 
Archer Printing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bartley Printing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

H. Wagner & Co., Freeport, Ill. 
BA & Gregory, Norfolk, Va. 
Sun Printing Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Price, Lee & Atkins Co., New Haven, — 
Instructor Publishing éo., Dansville, N. 
J.C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. (3 
Geo. G. Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Geo. E. Keitt 1'Co., Campello, Mass. [2] 
Chase Bros., Haverhill, Ms 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
American Type Founders Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, 3 
Maverick-Clark Litho. Co., San Antonio,Tex. 
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WESEL Patent IRON 
GROOVED BLOCK 


PATENT ISSUED NOV. 13, 1900 








In almost all plants in the U. S. 
that print from plates, this block 
has superseded all other styles 
of blocks. We refer all who 
need the best and most econom- 
ical block that can be bought to a7 ‘= 
the list of users on opposite page. sia, cake eieae cain seme 


without using chases 














Caution to Infringers 


We are fully protected by patents in the U.S. and foreign 
countries, and prompt legal proceedings will be taken against 
users and sellers of any block or hooks infringing our patents. 


Takes any size and shape of plate in any position—oval, round, ragged or 
CLAI MS single line (see 12); affords narrower margins; register obtained easily, infal- 

libly, quickly—indispensable on three-color work; cuts off all future expense 
GUARANTEED for blocks, chases and locking-up materials ; will outlast your press; curtaiis 
electrotyping charges, because it is unnecessary to have plates uniform in size 
(see 7), and plates may be cut into several sections, all held securely by long catches (see 13). Plates held on 
solid, unyielding, unwarpable iron surface are made ready very much quicker, and make-ready lasts longer. ‘The 
best mahogany brass-bound blocks will twist and warp in varying temperatures, and every change affects make- 
ready. Few realize the great amount of time wasted in make-ready that this iron block will save absolutely. The 
rigidity of this block adds greatly to life of plates, which are always affected by warping and twisting on ordinary blocks. 


WESEL MAKES ALL STYLES OF STEREO. BLOCKS 


> fae, Wael F. WESEL jc 
i | | MFG. CO.) 


82 Fulton Street fs 
New York 


310 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 




























ase 
‘ihe 



































Agents in Great Britain, 
PRINTING MACHINERY CO. _ 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C. 


New Style Old Style Boston Style ,, ace Wesel Metal Sectional Blocks 
All sizes in mahogany or iron Wesel Quality with latest Registering Hooks 
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No matter from what point of view you look at it, or how long you look, or how 
hard you look, there is absolutely no typemaking and typesetting 
machine which is in any way the equal of the 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 


The printing plant which does not use this machine is simply not doing so good work as it might, or making 
so much money as it might. This is a fact capable of practical and thorough demonstration. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS: 


The Lanston Monotype casts as clear and clean 
a cut, smooth and pretty type as was ever turned 
out by any foundry on carth. 

It casts individual types, not slugs. 

It justifies with absolute and mathematical 
accuracy. 

It is the only machine for catalogue and tab- 
ular work, also book work of the finest kind. 


It gives you a printing surface producing the 
finest possible results on supercalendered and 
enameled papers. 

For straight composition it has absolutely no 
equal in quality, and produces a class of work at 


‘ the lowest possible cost which can not be surpassed 


by the most skilled and artistic hand composition. 
ANY SIZE TYPE FROM 5% TO 12 POINT; 
ANY WIDTH UP TO 42 PICAS. 


Any printer who wants to produce the most artistic work at a larger profit than is otherwise possible should 
have the MONOTYPE Machine. Send for our handsome brochure, telling all about it. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO., 309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Adapted for Newspaper Work 


WILL STEREOTYPE 
QUICKER SERVICE 
LOWER PRICES 
BETTER RESULTS 


























The Quarter-tone is a new process plate which we originated to 
meet the demands of publishers for a means of reproducing photo- 
graphs quickly and at a low price. Looks like a half-tone, repro- 
duces faithfully and will stereotype. The quick service we render 
is one of its best features. Write for samples, prices and full 
information. Address the branch of our house which is nearest you. 








BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


Artists, Engravers, “Klectrotypers 
Times Building, Chicago. Continental Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
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PATENTED SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


FOR HALF-TONE WORK, EXTRA COLORS ADDED WHEN 
ORDERED. Prints tt NEWSPAPER OR MAGAZINE SIZE 








‘s 
HIGAGO.ILL.U.SA. + 





THE ABOVE MACHINE prints from a roll web at a speed of from five to eight 
thousand per hour, both sides. Delivers the product either flat or folded. 

We make special rotary machines to suit the wants of any publisher doing a fine 
grade of work. YOU are directly interested. 

Ask us for further information—we can make you barrels of money. 








ADDRESS 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ILE Tbs 
pitthen 


LLL, 


ENGRAVINGS IW 
OME - COLOR. 


iN | , 
-— Se 7WO- COLORS, 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES : TUREL-COLORS. 
AND ESTIMATES. 3 EMBOSSING. 


Send 20 cents in stamps for Album of Three-Color Stock Plates, suitable for Calendars, Blotters, Inserts, etc. 


SPECIALISTS 
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ACHINES bearing the name of ‘‘MONITOR’’ are the best in the world. 
The demand for them exceeds the output of our 115 expert machinists 
and our increased facilities. OUR SPECIALTIES are “* Monitor” 
Stitchers, Perforators, Paging, Numbering and Punching Machines, 


Backers, Embossers, Standing Presses, Table Shears, etc.,etc. Order early for 
Fall Trade. We sell the best Steel Wire, Tools, etc. 


Latham Machinery Company 


NEW YORK STORE, 8 Reade Street. 


195-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 






















HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work 


A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality 

of work. 


No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 








A. F. WANNER, PRESIDENT A. T. H. BROWER, TREASURER 


BROWER-WANNER CO. 


Printers’ Machinery, Type and Supplies 


‘*Phone 2650 Harrison - 298 Dearborn St.., Chicago 








Hereafter we shall nick all our labor-saving Brass Rule 
at both ends, in addition to the usual side nick, unless it is 
especially ordered without end nicks. Single rule will be 
nicked at the center, dotted and hyphen rule below the 
center, and music and other rule above the center. These 
nicks will distinguish labor-saving rule from rule which is 
not cut labor-saving and make the cutting up of the former 
inexcusable. ‘They will also help compositors to distinguish 
the different faces of rule. Special nicks will be made for 
customers desiring them. 

















LI 


: aw | 
oe 


1 2 3 4 

We believe that stamping lengths on labor-saving rule is 
unnecessary and not desired by printers, and therefore as the 
process is sometimes harmful, particularly for thin rule, we 
shall discontinue it. Of course, when stamped rule is pre- 
ferred it will be furnished. 

It is our special endeavor to be of service to our customers 
by furnishing them with labor-saving devices, and we believe 
that this nicking, which originates with us, will be appre- 
ciated. Many dollars’ worth of labor-saving rule will be 
safeguarded by it. 


ENTIRE PLANTS QUICKLY SUPPLIED 


Fig. 1.— Showing nick for 
dotted and hyphen rule. 


Fig. 2.— Showing nick for 
single rule. 

Fig. 3.— Showing side view 
of single rule. 


| Fig. 4.— Showing nick for 





music and other rule. 




















No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 




















The Color! 
Printerz::' 


Earhart.... 
The Standard Work on Color 
Printing in America 


A Veritable Work of Art 


Just the Thing for a Birthday Present 














HIS beautiful pook is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; is handsomely 
- — bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 
CyAy To produce a limited edition of this work required 
: 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 
book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 
each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 
and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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PRIZE MONEY 


First Prize - - $50 Third Prize - $15 
Second Prize- 20 Fourth Prize- 10 
Fifth Prize - - $5 





Try for It In Reach ot All 














Conditions Are Easy 








The Queen City Printing Ink Company, Cincinnati, offers five 
prizes for catchy blotter designs advertising Queen City inks. The 
design must not require more than three colors, or contain over 
fifteen words. 

The prizes will be awarded according to selections made by 
The Inland Printer. The idea or thought conveyed may win a 
prize for you over more artistic or elaborate designs. Merit as 
an advertising medium is the result desired. 

You know the goods. You have seen our monthly blotters. 
For further ideas look over designs shown each month in The 
Inland Printer. All competing will be shown some of the designs 
offered in competition to them after award is made. 

Address your communications to 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


1925 SOUTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CHICAGO AND BOSTON 









BRANCHES: 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 
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THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


ano COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





COPPER AND 


ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 


Brand. 


imperfections, and will etch perfectly ; 


during the process of etching. 


SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, 


These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 


no peeling or flaking off 
Time and money saved by using 
ear Calehe Voidl a te Mme) ] 


yb - 1 ey-¥, mp oe a. ek @Z 0) -) -) 2 - eo OZ Oe 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, Manacer. 


150 NASSAU ST., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 

W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe, 








H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 


Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 
DOMESTIC LEVANTS 
Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 


Sterling Round-corner en $15 
With Punching Attachment, .. 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 
75-77 DUANE ST., NEW YorK CITY 


WHITMORE MF. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





Plymouth Paper Co. 


bolvoke, iass. 
FLAT PA PERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


ALL QUALITIES 
Letter-heads, Bill-heads, 
Statements, etc. 


















Foot 
Power ' 
Perforator 


Write 


The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


- BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


unis - Pulp Mill Machinery 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 





us for prices and further particulars. 


L. Martinson 
& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





Printers’ »s: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


aso Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


909 Sansom St. 





If in a hurry, send your forms to the 


ATLAS 


We do electro- 


Electrotype typing only, and 

give prompt serv- 

Company ice and best work. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 


We can please you. 
76 to 82 Sherman St. 





Chicago 








CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 

















PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
meee" PAPERS 


printers. 











Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK,. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents” 


and deter, ents for all purposes, under the following 


trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 
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E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 
127-129 Market Street, 
Chicago 








OUT MAY I5" 
OUR NO.7 CATALOGUE. 


SHOWING 
NEW, ORIGINAL, 


a STOCK CUTS 


MAILED FOR IO CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE 


| this book we have anticipated 
the needs of the PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER, It contains over 
1,000 Special Headings, Ornaments 
and Mortised Cuts never before pub- 
oo live printer should fail to 
sen 

THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 

Engravers and Electrotypers 


47-153 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 








THE RUSSELL SCHOOL 
OF TYPOGRAPHY 








PONTIAC BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


bo an 


An Interesting Descriptive Booklet free 











DITTMAR 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Social Engraving, Printing 
and Die Stamping 
I 814 Walnut § St., Philadelphia 





Engraved Commencement Jnbi- 
tations, Class Day Programs, 


Visiting Cards, Wedding Invitations and Announce- 
ments, At Home, Reception and Tea Cards. Tally 
Cards —twelve designs tied with cord and tassel, 
$6.00 per thousand. 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 








POLISHED ZINC AND COPPER PLATES 
¥%& GLOSSOID BRANDS 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


star 


Eugra vers’ Supp fy Co. 


81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TELEPHONE, 139 JOHN 





NEW YORK CITY 


Weber fic Engines 


THE BEST FOR 
PRINTING OFFICES, ELECTROTYPE 
FOUNDRIES, — and 
similar establishments. $3 






Easily operated. Econom- 
ical of fuel. Occupy little 
floor space. Endorsed by 
users everywhere. 
Send for full particulars. 
WEBER GAS & 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE CO. 
Box 150 


Kansas City, Mo. * 




















PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


Price This knife has been 
subjected to a careful 
reduced test od pane po 
er. It will be found to 
to 25 cts. old akeen edgeand to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all aes it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 








The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 























Are you out of a 
position ae 








Do you 
@ 

wanta —_| 

better oner ||‘. 


Every one desiring a position 
in the National, State, County or City Govern- 
ment, should possess one of these little books. 

















New Vest-pocket 
Civil Service 
Manual 


Gives in detail the History, Aims, Opportunities, 
Rules, Regulations and Requirements of Civil 
Service Law, and tells just how to prepare for 
examinations, and How to Obtain Positions. 


By Pror. C. M. STEVENS, Pu. D. 
Price, full leather, gilt, 50 cents postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 


214 Monroe Street, Chicago 








PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 





BETWEEN 


CHICAGO +» KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO »» ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO +» PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS*° KANSAS CITY. 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DEN VER, Colo, 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA 4%» OREGON. 





IF you ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POK- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER: 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC. 

GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGEK AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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of Paper 


ae 


Gives 


of speed 





Reduces Tearing 


| to a minimum 
| 


| enormous range 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EVERY INSTALLATION 


NEW YORK 


HAS RESULTED 





MILWAUKEE 


Driving Large Newspaper Presses. 


DOUBLE MOTOR SYSTEM 





| Reduces greatly | 


| the amount 
| of 
current 
necessary both 
for starting 
and 
operating the 
press 








Cut shows a 5 and a 40 H.-P. Motor mounted on one Bed Plate. 


IN THE RECEIPT OF DUPLICATE ORDERS. 
Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing this system furnished on application. 


(See descriptive matter in the reading columns of the May issue.) 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 











The Crawley Bundling Press 


Price..$125 


[ 

& Sixty ania Trial 

_ For the Use of 

| Printers 
| Bookbinders 

| Publishers | 
Lithographers 
Etc. | 

















_ OF OUR 
| MACHINE 


ETC. 


22009 





Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very easily 


moved from place to place. 


than it is to bring the work to the press. 





‘Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer 
is A No. 1, while the work it does is superior to 
all other methods.” 














It is much easier to take this press to the work 





99900 
ma | 


THIS IS AN 
ILLUSTRATION 


| BUNDLING OR 
TYING UP 
| FOLDED SHEETS 


Dod, 


FOR 








900 


E. Crawley, Sr., & Co. 


NEWPORT, KY. 
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Westinghouse Motors 
Are Reliable for Driving Printing Machinery 





They have the reputation of 
keeping at their work day after 
day without giving trouble. 
This is owing as much to 
conservative rating and large 
overload capacity as to supe- 
rior design. Write for Circular 1042. 














Westinghouse Multipolar Motors Operating Flat-Bed Presses 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


























CAPS BROTHERS SPECIAL 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY CO. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 














Manufacturers of Printing 
Presses for the printing of all 
kinds of two or three color rail- 
road and label printing, roll 
wrapping paper and sheet paper 
in many colors at one opera- 


tion of the press. These presses 
The above cut shows our regular One-Color Roll Wrapping 


cut all lengths of sheets and Paper Printing Press with Sheet and Bag Printing Attach- 
they deliver flat. Citi, and Chromatic Color Device. ‘These machines are 
in every-day use in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. In strength, simplicity, ink distribution, impres- 
OFFICE AND WORKS sion and producing capacity, these machines are superior to 


317-319 S. W. BOULEVARD and more efficient than any others to-day made. 
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The Great West as 
a Summer Resort 


offers to the seeker for rest and recreation, majestic mountains, 
innumerable lakes and streams that are filled with fish of the 
most gamey varieties, and regions where game is sufficiently 
abundant to satisfy the most ardent sportsman. 

The lakes and streams of Wisconsin, northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, the Hot Springs of South Dakota, the mountain 
resorts of Colorado and Utah, the Yellowstone National Park, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Alaska can be reached 
quickly and comfortably, and through trains which leave Chicago 
every day via the Chicago & North-Western Railway provide 
“Tue Best or Everyruinc” for comfortable travel. 

Unusually low rates are in effect this summer, and 
unsurpassed train service via the North-Western Line makes 


this great empire of recreation easily accessible. 


For information, maps and schedules apply to any ticket agent. A series of booklets, one of which 
is descriptive of Colorado, another of California, and another entitled ** Hints to Tourists for 1902,”’ or 
detailed information regarding routes, rates, etc., will be promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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>, PRINTERS CAN INCREASE THEIR 
~ BUSINESS and BUILD UP A GROWING gel 
SUPPLY TRADE BY HANDLING OUR << S 


Account Files __ ZZ 


ee 
ond for Catalogue and Prices 


THE SIMPLE ACCOUNT 


















iE 
| 
| 
| 











The “IDEAL” 


The “1902” 


FILE CO., Fremont, Ohio 


Have Arch Wires. 


“THE SIMPLE ACCOUNT FILE” 
Has Straight Spindles. 





BEWARE of one unscrupulous fellow, doing business on our reputation, who is 
selling a double arch file, and wants to deliver goods and get your cash on any kind 
of a promise or agreement, even going so far as to make written contracts in our name. 
































UST as every Up-to-date Printing House should have all its 
machinery driven by the celebrated C & C ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
every Progressive Netwspaper Publisher should have his 
large presses equipped with C & C Motors fitted with 


The “C & C” Series- Parallel 
System of Control, 


through the use of which he can effect an enormous saving in power 
and obtain absolutely satisfactory results. If you want to know 
more write for our bulletins. 





TYPE “F. P.” MOTOR 





The C & C Electric Company, Jersey Central Bldg., New York City 














Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Mass. === 


When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 
of the quickest and most durable 


type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—Fon—— 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 


Sea Wave and Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 1b. and 80 lb., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 





Our Curved, Flat and Combination || Vellum and Satin Tints 
Routing Machines 
are absolutely the FASTEST in the 


world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 lb., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onton Skin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 














SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 





| 
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Advertising for printers 

Andrew Lang on the proofreader 

Biting argument, 

300k illustrators of Japan, 

Books and periodicals 

Business notices 

Columbia Typographical Union appeals for 
the I. T. U. convention, 1903 

Connoisseur of type faces, 

Correspondence i 

Course in the principles of design, / 

Dream that comes, A (verse) 

Eprirortac: 

Aluminum 4 a substitute for paper 
money 

Editorial notes 

Estimates 

Frank conferences the panacea for strikes 

Protests regarding evil-smelling paper 
and ink 

What is needed to increase the versatility 
of composing machines 

Eighth convention, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders 

Fagged out (verse) 

Fourteenth annual convention, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union 

Golden jubilee of the International Typo- 
graphical Union 


55 


CONTENTS: 


Illustrated village, 

Legal department 

Lessons in illustrating 

Machinist and the operator, The — No. XXI 

Modern cataloguing 

National Electrotypers’ convention 

New postal card, 

Newspaper gossip and comment 

Notes and queries on electrotyping and ste- 
reotyping 

Notes and queries on lithography 

Notes and queries on machine composition. 593 

Notes on job composition 585 

Notes on practical bookbinding 592 

Obituary 633 

One-side printing 549 

Our July cover 634 

Patents of interest to printers............ 630 

Postal information 

Pressroom queries and answers 

Printer, The (verse) ee 

Printers’ accounting and printers’ profits. . 

Printing trades, The 

Process engraving notes and queries 

Proofreaders’ societies and their doings... 

Proofroom notes and queries 

Review of specimens received 

Sixteenth annual convention of the United 
Typothete of America 


Sixth convention Association of Photoen- 
gravers 
Stereotypers’ and electrotypers’ convention, 


Study of proofreading, A 
Summer catalogue, A (verse) 
Supreme test, The (verse) 
Three thousand dollars for photographs... 
Trade notes 
Typo’s dreams (verse) 
Typefounders and typefounding in America 
ILLUSTRATIONS: 
California lilies 
California live oak 
Chinese cooks posing as merchants 
Going to mill 
How dear to my heart are the scenes of 
my childhood 
Mary 
Frontispiece 
Morning dip, The 609 
Papa’s little man 603 
Ready for a sail 556 
Tending dolly 567 
Their honeymoon 590 
Tired 580 
Warships Illinois and London 604 
Young sport, A 
Type specimen pages 





INDEX 


PAGE 


Acme Staple Co 
American Standard Type Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate 
American Type Founders Co 
Mfg. C 
Electrotype 
Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Printing Press 
sarnes-Crosby Ce i) 

B: urnhart Bros. 

Bates Machine 

Beck Engraving 

Benedict, Geo. H., 

Binner Engraving 

Binney & Smith 

Black & Clawson Co 

Blackhall Mfg. C 

Blomgren Bros. 

soston Printing Pines Mfg. 
fjoston Wire Stitcher Co 

Brower-Wanner Co 

Brown Folding Machine Co. 

Buffalo. Printing Ink Works 

Buick Mfg. 

Burrage, Robert 

Business Directory 


Butler, J. W., Paper 


sao t, Godfrey 


Campbell Printing | t Mfg. Co...§20, 


Canadian-American Linotvpe Corporation, 


Caps Bros 
Carver & Swift 
Challenge Machinery 
Chambers Bros. 
( “hi umpion Coated 

z \lton ; 

North-Western Railw: | Sere 

Chicago Pox ar Co 
Child Acme Cutter & 
Cleland Chemical 
Coes, Loring, & Co.... 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 
Cramer, G., ry Plate 
Crane, Z. M 
Crawley, 
Crowl, 
Crutsing 
Cutler Ia ummer 
C & C Electric 


Damon Perforator 
Dexter Folder Co. 

Dick, Rev. Robert, | 
Dittmar Engraving 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible ¢ 
Duplex Printing Press 


Durant, W. 
Eggleston, J. W.. 
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Electric City Engraving Co 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co 


Freund, William, & Sons 

Franklin Engr aving & Electrotyping Co... 
Fullard Mfg. 

Fuller, E. C., 


Gibbs-Brower 

Godfrey & 

Golding & Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 
Griffin, H., & Sons 


Hamilton Mfg. C 
Hampshire Paper Co 
Harris Automatic Press Co 
Hawtin Engraving C 
Hellmuth, Charles 
Higgins, Chas. M., 

Hoke Engraving Plate 


Illinois Central R. 
Inland Type F 


Japan Paper Co 
Jones-Gordon Press Works 
Juergens Bros. 


Kast & Ehinger 
Keith Paper Co 
Kidder Press Co 


Lanston Monotype 
Latham Machinery 
Levey, Fred’k H., 
Lindenmeyr, ake. 
Little, 3 

Lloyd, Geo. 


McGinty File & Gauge 
Madigan, Ed 

Manz, J., Engraving Co 
Martinson, L., 

Mason, Samuel R 

Mead, 

Megill, 

Snrtialer Linotype Co 
Miehle lrinting Press & Mfg. 
Mietz, 

Mittineague Paper Co 
Monon Route 

Morrison, J. L., 

Moses, Lionel 

Multiplex Press Punch C 
Murray Machinery Co 
Nathan, Paul 

New York Stencil Works 
Niagara Paper Mills 


TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Okie, F. E., Co 

Old Berkshire Mills Co 

Olds Motor Works..... 

Oswero Machine Works: 6.0.5 .026 00005548 


Paragon Machine (ss pe ne eee rey ae 655 
Parsons B 663 
Pirie’s Gummed Papers........-..+++++++ 687 
Plymouth Paper Co 
Printers Ink Jonson 


Rooks, E. 

Rouse, H. 

Rowe, James. 

RO GAb SOHN UN DONS... Gus atte oi aseiwis seb oes 
Russell School of Typography 

Ruxton, Philip 


Schlegel, Oscar 

Scott, 

Sheridan, pS 
Shniedewend, 

Shoemaker, ) 

Sieber & Trussell Nite. 
Simple Account File C 
Slade, Hinp & Meloy 
Smith, Bradner, & C 
Sprague Electric Co 
Standard Engraving C 
Standard Printing Ink Co 
Standard Machinery C 
Star Engravers’ Supply Co 


Tarcolin 
Thompson & Norris Co 
Tympalyn Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Union Card & Paper Co 
Unitype Co 

University 


Valley Paper Co 
Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


Want Advertisements 
Watermarks 

Weber Gas & Gasoline 

Wesel, F., Mfg. C 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Weston, Byron, C 

White, James, & Co 

Whitfield Carbon Paper W rigs 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. 
Whitmore Mfg. C 

Wilson Paper Box Machinery Co 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 








